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PERSONAL 


S ince we have all of us been 
dragged up somehow, mostly 
within n family, and we have all 
been tu school, ii is to be 
expected l hat everyone feels qualified 


Now I in no way want to deny iliui 
many one-pnreni families are in ex- 
tremely Imd .shape. For a woman. 


to express opinions about both schools 
d fa: 


whether married nr not, living alone 
with a small child, battling with nrah- 
lerns of housing, of child-care, of being 


and families, how they are and how 
they ought to be. If anything (mid (his 
is n hard judgment to make) I believe 
more nonsense is talked ahout the 
family than about the school. 

And the reason is paradoxical. 
Although so many people nave experi- 
ence of the family in one form or 
another, they are more easily seduced 
by half-baked theory in this field than 
in any other. Indeed, it isn't even 
theory that seduces and misleads 
them; it is simple cliche. Everyone 
knows what the family is .supposed to 
he . . . mother and father and at least 
one child, living in heavenly harmony, 
with the Christmas tree in the corner 
und the cat before the fire. And very 
nice too. Uut. we may ask, whui are the 
features essential to such an ideal 
picture'.’ 

The answer most often given, I 
suppose, would be that there must he a 

« jir of grown-ups of opposite sexes. 

I'ithout this, the ideal family couldn't 
even begin to exist. Therefore the 
notion of (lie one-parent family is 
ini induced us the signal for disaster. It 
seems, as a matter of .simple logic, to 
he the furthest possible from the ideal. 


with a small child, battling 
Icms of housing, of child-car 
aide to earn, life must indeed be almost 
unbearable. The child of such u woman 
may well suffer. Hut it is arguable that 
what he will suffer from most is 
poverty and material deprivation, ff 
single parents could imaginably over- 
come their financial problems, the 
child might, nr might not, suffer: it 
would entirely depend on the amount 
of love, freedom, understanding, en- 
couragement and hope with which he 
was surrounded. Ana these things arc 
needed by nil chi hire n equally, how- 
ever many parents they have. 

It would therefore be much better, 
in my view, if, when discussing “prob- 
lem" children, teachers and socinl 
workers would talk about those chil- 
dren who were manifestly living below 
the poverty line, rather than about 
one- pa rent* children, ns if these chil- 
dren would necessarily be problema- 
tic. It would then be much clearer what 
sort of deprivation the problem chil-. 
dren were suffering from. 

Hut. it nmy he argued, this is to 
disregard everything we know about 
the importance to n child of having two 
parents, a male “model" mid a female 
’‘model". My response is to usk how 



Freud, and probably passed on in a 
somewhat random way, in the training 
of social workers ana teachers. 

At long last it is permissible to 
question the truth and even the utility 
of Freud's general system of mytholo- 
gy. At least we no longer have to 
accept it as given, with or without 
supporting evidence. It may therefore 
also be permitted to Question the 
assumption that the child of the one- 
parent family is for that reason alone 
worse off than his contemporaries who 
conform to the standard pattern. 
Guessing, I would say that a far more 
important factor in tnc happiness and 
security of a child was whether his 
missing parent, father or mother, was 
spoken of with affection and respect or 


MaryWarnock 


with disgust and horror, or not spoken 
of at all. 


much we really tin know. Wliut is the 
evidence'/ 1 can accept, of course, that 
a child brought up without u mother, 
will he more ignorant of women than a 
child with mother and father. Hut this 
is not to say that he cannot catch up 
biter, or that his attitude, either to men 
or women, will he permanently 
affected. The widespread belief that it 
will be, mid that he will he pcminncnt- 
ly damaged, is based on certain 
assumptions, certain unproved 
theories, vngucly descended from 


An equally, perhaps even 
more, important factor might well be 
whether the child had brothers and 
sisters. 

It is likely that in the future we shall 
have to be prepared to consider these 
and other questions about what consti- 
tutes a family, and what makes a family 
a good or a bad environment for a 
child. We ennnot be content with the 
simplification, which in any ease many 
people know from experience to be 
wrong, that two parents are good, one 
parent is bnd. How arc we to rate a 
parent and a step-parent? How a 
mother and husband, with n child born 


by artificial insemination, father un- 
known? How will a child brought up by 
two women living together, or two 
men, rate in the happy family stakes? 

With more alternative ways of start- 
ing a family available, and more per- 
mitted discussion of the altcmatives.it 
will be necessary for us to change some 
of our entrenched attitudes. For other- 
wise it will be the children of these 
new-style families who will suffer. 
Either they will be deceived about 
their origins in order that the myth of 
the ideal family may be preserved; or 
they will know that their own family 
falls short of what is expected, and they 
will feel themselves a prey to the social 
workers and teachers, who will regard 
them as At Risk. 

It wouldn’t be bad to try eliminating 
the concept of the family altogether for 
a bit. first from political, then from 
sociological and educational dis- 
course , as well as from the discourse of 
advertising. It might be a good way to 
get us to think of children as indi- 
viduals, not as products of their hered- 
ity and environment, to be understood 
only in those terms. But if that is too 
difficult to contemplate (and obviously 
the present Government, among other 
interest groups, would find ft very 
upsetting to have to deny themselves 
tnc concept) then at least let us ban the 
expression "one-parent family”, and 
sec how we get on. 



Here, incase you missed them first 
time round, are the really important 
events, controversies, personalities 


and snatches of gossip os recorded by 
i bv moi 


14 In which country did a 14-year-old 
blow up his teacher’s car after a 
bad report? 


= fS 


The TES monl h by mon i h avc r the 
past year. Impress your friends, 
collengues and superiors with your 
powers of recall and intuitive 
uesswork. The answers arc on page 


15 Which organization was granted a 
place on ACSET? 

1 6 Which coun ty voted to give worn en 


the First in the country to privatize 
it s school meals and cleaning 
services? 

31 What was stolen from a store in 
Chenies Street? 


SEPTEMBER 


three years maternity leave? 

17 Which ship announced that it 
would be taking up other work in 
early 1984? 


32 Why were Dallas, and Kenny 
Everett, in hot water at the DES? 


1 Which year was described as “not a 
good year for education"? 

2 Which country did The TES say 


33 Which problem was highlighted by 
Jan Harding's report? 

34 Who became president of the 
Schools’ Music Association? 

ifflMInrriAL 


47 Name Cent ral Television's new TV 
quiz show for sixth-formers. 

48 Which university come top of this 
year's graduate employment 
league tnble? 

49 What did Maty Warnock say was 
the worst clothing mistake that 
middle-aged women could make? 

50 Which BBC programme 
celebrated its 5,000th edition, 
amid charges that it was too 
middle-class? 


“The Bishop” was tipped to head 
the Select Committee on 


Education, Science and the Arts. 
T 




64 Tyrrell Burgess wrote a spirit 
defence of the return of tnis. 
Whose motif is it? 

'’"lyUCEMBER 


Irited 


5 Which school applied to the 
Qiarity Commissioners for 
permission to exclude local 
education authority members from 
automatic seat s on its governing . 
body? 


19 WheredidSusanRyanbecome 


(yt 

education minister? 

20 On which university campus did 
Wang laboratories announce plans 
to set up a £40m menu facturing 


65 Biddy Passmore profiled the new 
ILEA chief inspector. What is his 
name? 

66 Which l.e.a. became the first to 
declare its intention losticktothe 


35 Whowerethesetwo.featuredina 
political article on June 177 

JULY 


Government's 3 |jer cent guideline 




plant? 
21 W 


hat was said to have been at large 
in a Glasgow school for four years? 


22 Who waschosen for Warrington . 


South after failure at Tat ton; 

23 Wliichl.e.a.'slegaldepartment 
successfully prosecuted a mother 
for teacher assault? 


<* Julian Glover, as he appeared in 
rilam 


The TES on January 21 and oh 
television - Which part was he 
playing?. 


FEBRUARY 


7 Which country declared 1983 to be 
“The Year of the Pupil"? 

8 Which strike caused 4 ,000 chi Idren 

to work at home? ., 

9 Whydidtcachers’ pay talks get off 
to an electric start? 

10 Whichschoorshcad claimed it was 
“the most overcrowded and ill- 
equipped secondary school in the 
country"? 



36 Which college threatened to take 
Sir Keith Joseph to the High Court 
over its closure? 

37 Whose speech had to be read by 
actor Leon Tanner because of a 
husky throat? 

38' Who died on a fun run to raise 
money for the National Children's 
Centre In Huddenfield? 

3 9 Name the Education Secretary’s 
special adviser Who was reported 
to be joining the Prime Minister’s 
personal policy unit. 

40 WhowasappointedSeniorChief 
Inspectoral the DES7 


52 Ofwhichcampaignwasthisthe 
symbol? 


OCTOBER 


53 Who was said to be one of the few 
teachers to win the Queen's Award 
for Industry? 


54 Howmanysecondaryschool 
(did theEduc 


11 Which girls' school launched H 
jngji 


£ 1 . 3m appeal for an engineering 
centre? 


>.V.) 


'I , 
•-M : ■ ■■ 


3 ; 


for 




El 



24 What was this headmaster up to? 

MAY 

28 Which champion admitted haying, 
hceh thrown out of Enfield 
Grammar School “in their best : : 
interests*'? 

26- Which cprntnitlce wassaid to be ! 
contemplating major changes (arid ' 
. produced Mode Band Mode N - 
lalerintheyear)? 

27. Which' character I n The Archers • ' 
won an nssbted place at Bbrehcstir 
Grammar School? 

28 What did Ysgol John Bright win , ' 
courtesy of Ae r Lingua? 



closures did the Education 
Secretary approve in 1982? 

55 Which organization of “true 
Christian manliness" celebrated its 
centenary with a service in St 
Paul’s and a long TES article? 

56 Why did Weymouth Grammar 
School parents raise£l ,000? 

57 “Imagine an area as bigas 


for teachers’ payi 

67 Which borough announced the use 
of maths and English tests to weed 
out unsatisfactory teachers and 
heads? 

68 Who wrote: “Pringle sweaters, 
French yoghurt, cashmere scarves. 
CND badges, Vimto, Diet 
Pepsi ... all tell rich and varied 
tales . . 

69 What did the HMI say Chell High 
School, Stoke-on-Trent, had too 
much of? 


Soma quotes of the 
ear: who said 
allegedly) . . . 


I 


Whipsnade, laid out with paddocks 
but with towering square nails each 


the size of Olympia. What was 
Michael Church describing? 


i&mam 


70 I just want to be ordinary. 

71 We’ve taken the money away from 
the people who write about ancient 
Egyptian scripts and the pre- 
nuptial habits of the natives of the 
Upper Volta valley. 

72 I left school with mangy A levels in 
Guilt arid Damnation. 


*** ■ ■ v ir n " 

,, 'jfc.im 


73 I asked to come here, and I'm 
delis 


4)1 Whe re is this school, how 
. Threatened with closure a second 
■ i . Time? 


I 


iU 


12 What were these young protesters 
worked up about? 

MARCH 

13 By what pe rcentage did average 
pocket money levels rise in 19827 



AUGUST 

42 UptoOmlshileocdlyowedto 
rflrl lira universities arid 
polytechnics by siiidcpts From 
i which African state? 


29 Can yob remembur who he was? ■ 

JUNE! 

30 Which London borough became 


43 .AMM A questionnaire produced 
.1 3 neatly identical replies. From . 

/■■ -'whom?- • ■••'••••• 

44 Th? International School of 

: Choutfb t was featured in the 
. ; August 26 issue. Where is its 
'■ headquarters? 

45 1 Who dofnied that his School had, 

(he best sport, recreational and i 
science facilities in theebuntry? . ' 
46 -Name the famous drt nnd 


58 Which university campus is this? 

NOVEMBER 

59 Who became Labour's new 
: education spokesman? 

60. What did the NUT sav heads 
should, avoid banning at 
. lunchtime? 

6.1 Why wUl Mrs Anne Longley soon 
, . be moving from California to 
Brighton? •; 

62 Quaker Susan MiUingtqn^ave up 

63 What is the nominal linj< between 
the Master of Marlborough and the- 

' chairman of the NUT’? middle 

schools advisory committee? 


Jghted to be back. 

74 If the law forbids a you ngster from 
earning more than £20 a week, 
then the law is an ass. 

75 Berkshire is rather more forward- 


looking than Kent. 

76 I don't particularly like speaking. 


I'd be happy never to make 
another speech, but it goes with the 
job. 

77 It could still crumble. Anything 
could happen - and probably 
will . . . 


78 Whoopee. Zinpety doodah. Hot 
diggety. Yoicks.Yi 


~o b-v- . ippee. 

Fantastic, Brill; Ace. Magic, inii, 
super, yowee, Hallelujah. 


■ ! Nigel Richardson 

'■Nigel Richardson is second master at ■ 
Uppingham School. He also sea 
! questions for BBC Radio 4‘s *' Top of 
‘the Form-. 


- ' anriiitecture historian who died . * 
; this month. = 
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Tondon worst hit as intruders are 
blamed for extortion and violence 

Rising crime 
forces FE 
colleges into 
stiff security 


by Diane Spencer 


Tougher security measures are being 
brought in at further education col- 
leges to combat a steep rise in theft and 
violence. 

Over the past year they have been 
the scenes of extortion, assaults and 
muggings plus rumoured drug pushing 
wdprotection rackets, with London 
colleges particularly badly hit. 

Both the college authorities and 
J7 jB unions recognize ihui Hie crimes 
*wlve students and outsiders. 
h one incident a principal was 
threatened with a knife and hit with a 
bottle. Several students have also been 
stabbed and a woman lecturer attack- 
ed in a lavatory and her handbag 
stolen. ' 

Most of London's colleges now have 
security staff on the doors and students 
cany Identity cards. 

Now Hammersmith and West Lon- 
i dem College is to install electronic 
turnstiles next term which will allow 
through registered students only. 

Mr Bernard Smith, general secret- 
ary of fte Association of Principals of 
Colleges, and principal of Vauxhall 
College, south London, said this week: 
"Colleges are seen as rich pickings by a 
small minority for petty theft and 
extortion.” 

The lecturers’ union, NATFHE, is 
also worried and Mr David Tnesman, 
its inner London representative, said: 
“In the past 12 months there has been 
an unacceptably high number of either 


serious or potentially serious inci- 
dents’’. , , , 

The colleges luce trouble of two 
kinds - indiscipline from students and 
petty crime caused hy intruders. 

'With the increase in youth unem- 
ployment, colleges are warm and invit- 
W places to go. In Sheffield's Gran - ' 
vine Road College, the principals Mr. 
Arthur Colled rc. suid the 
me Muoenis Union won; p.micul.iriy 
.attractive Fbt unemployed youths. 

Hammersmith and west London 
college is the biggest single site college 
in London with around 11 ,000 students 
amalgamated from 12 sites three years 
ago. Mr Roger Caras, the principal, Is 
confident that the new security mea- 
sures will keep out intruders and that 
the problems of theft and violence will 
disappear. “Once students are inside, 
it is a teacher's problem. Discipline is a 

matter for them.” 

But the college staff a re no t so suTe. 
Ms Sue Feamie, a NATFHE repre- 
sentative at the college, called for 
more money to be spent on the college 
equivalents of youth workers and on 
student counsellors. 1 

The ILEA spends £500.000 a year | 
on security and is about to review this. 
It is one of the fastest growing parts of 
the budget, said Mr Ron Aldridge, 
inspector foT further education. He 
added that the increase in violence and 
the need for security of premises was 
just “alas, part of the general scene in 
London". 


Crocodiles menace school 


Crocodiles have killed 25 pupils In the 
past five years at one primary school hi 
western Zambia, according to an offi- 
cial report. . 

Children at the school, in Senanga 
district, 340 miles west of Lusaka, have 
«en drinking from the nearby croeo- 
dUe-Jnfested Kalongola River. Crqco* 
^ro Common to most of Zambia s 
. theft add lakes but there is no depend- 
estimate of how many lives they 


Illustrator Quentin Blake demonstrates his skills to children at an exhibition of his work at 

the National Theatre in Ldmdon 


Last year they were reported to he | 
taking an average of 30 people a month 
from the shores of Lake Mweru In 

northern Luapula province. 

In another region, anary villagers 
beat up (heir chler and damaged his 
house after accusing him of not doing 
enough to combat the menace. 

*flsa*sssEsas: 

Information Services on tho Installation 
of a water pump for the pupils use. 


Lager parents 

in 3 Rs dash 


by Nick Wood 


Changing 

channels 

, l>y Ca^lyn O’Gjra^v .. , 


Teachers and parents clash over the 
best way to prepare children for 
school, according to a new infant 
school survey. . . . ^ „ 

Most parents believe it is important 
to teach their children specific 
academic skills such as how to read, 
write and do sums. But teachers think 
they are better advised to restrict their 
help to building up language skills by 
reading and telling them stones. 

Almost without exception, teachers 
want parents to avoid teaching their 
children the rudiments of arithmetic. 

These are the results from a survey 
of attitudes and practice among over 
200 parents and 31 teachers of 277 
children attending 33 infant schools in 
London. They were reported to the 
annual London conference of tne Brit- 


ish ftwhoiogical Society last week by 
Mrs Clare Farquhar of the Thomas 
Coram Research Unit at the London 
University Institute of Education. 

One in four of the reception teachers 
Interviewed said that they flatly dis- 
approved of any attempt by parents to 
teach academic skills to children under 
the age of five. Nearly six in 10 were 

S ired to sanction such intervention 
reservations. Only one in 16 gave 
unqualified approval to parental 
tcochidg of pre-school children. 

Overall, teachers were firmly 
opposed to parents teaching their 
childreh arithmetic. They believed pa- 
rents would foul up the conceptual 


approach, adopted in the first year ot 
schooling, by maldng their offspring 
do page after page of old-fashioned 

SU They also disapproved of parents 
teaching their children to write, princi- 
pally because they thought they would 
make a mess of it by instructing them 
to use capital letters instead of lower | 
£flSC» 

Parents, however, take a different 
view. Seven in 10 say they hove 
prepared their children for school, by 
teaching reading, writing and arith- 
metic. ... 

They say they will go on providing 
this help once their children are at 
school, because they see It as both 
enjoyable and their duty. Black pa- 
rents lay particular stress on the im- 
portance of extra tuition for their 

children. . , , . . . , 

Both groups were also asked what 
factors determine a child’s academic 
success. Predictably, parents believed 
the school was the most important 
influence, while teachers pointed to 

the family. . ^ 

Among parents, there were some 
subtle but striking differences in atti- 
tudes. Whites said that soda! class, 
education and occupation exercised a 
powerful influence over how well a 
child did at school, whereas blacks 
were Inclined to lay greater sttess on 
the involvement, interest and efforts ot 
parents. 


ferred by Iridfipendeiir Tetovfalonjo 
Channel 4 in the autumn of 1985. tne 
move has involved a capitulahon by 
commercial interests within 1TV, with 
the Independent Broadcasting Au- 
thority insisting almost two years 
should be allowed for its preparation, 
not one as the companies proposed. 

But two problems must be overcome 
before then. First, the IB A estimates 
that about 200 schools - mainly rural 

primaries - will still not receive Chan- 
nel 4 by that date. Secondly, the 
regional element in the 1TV schools 
service must be protected; one-thud or 
the output is regional. 

An IB A spokesman said last week 
that the authority is considering setting 
up a videocassette distribution service 
for those schools unable to receive 
Channel 4; and it will soon begin union 
negotiations about transmitting re- 
gional programmes on Channel 4. 
Local advertisements are already car- 
ried by Channel 4, so this problem is 
not insurmountable. As an alternative 
plan, the dme on ChanneM could be 
extended to broadcast r?giqnal prog- 
rammes nationally. 

What will happen after 1990 can 
only be the subject or speculation, 
i because at that time everything goes 
into the me Hina pot as Channel 4s 
contractual arrangements with 1TV 
come to an end. Videocassette dis- 
tribution and night-fime broadcasting 
have been discussed, but the emerg- 
ence of cable television, satellite 
broadcasting and new technologies 
may throw up other possibilities. 


TTIISWI I K 


SCHOOLTOWORK J 7 
WSPEBOARD : 8 

QVBRSBASNEWS 10,11 
, Jitters 1 ‘ 12,13 

WRSONAL, CHRISTOPHER 
p RlCElS DIARY, ' 
PRpS$WORD 32 


Flat spin 

After Torvill and Dean- Is ice 
skating the latest craze among 
' Schoolchildren? ® 

In the running 

Richard Garner looks at the 
caadldntes for the National 
Union of Teachers’ executive. 8 

Looking back 

Biddy Passmore recalls Issues 
andstoriesofl983. " 



Platform 

“Down with the system "is 
Gerqld Haigh’s Now Year 
message. 


Core Frangais 

One Hertfordshire 

comprehensive Is determined to 

teach French in miked ability 
classes to all II to 16-year-olds as 

pari of a common curriculum. 17 


Arts/Books I 

Television: Peter Mullen on the 
hidden effects of the BBC's new 
style of presentation; Robin Buss 
previews Channel 4’s A 
Childhood, BetkaZamoyskfl 
discusses the B BC's quintet of 
programmes oo Orwell. Heather 

Neill on Christmas shows; Roy 

Shnwon Philip Larkin; Hermann 
Peschrunnnand Katyn Waiter on 
Shakespeare studies. 

Science textbooks . 1 8-25 


Resources/Media 

Christmas Charity Appeal 
Week : photograpl w by pupils at 
Newquay Tieviglas of events 
Including the egg push, a 
sponsored dip in the sen nod a- 
fancy dress para do; David Sel f 
reviews The Rainbow Coloured 
Disco Dancers nd Hugh Dnvid 
surveys some video releases for 
youngchildren. 26—27 
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EDUCATIONAL SLUM’LLMENT 

Priory Moiisc, Si John's l.unc. Loudon f :C 1M 4H\. icl t 1-— - 

Where do we go from here? 


Second opinion 


Time to talk 
to teachers 

about TVE1 


_ 

P oised on the threshold of a new year - and 
1*284 to boot - it is lime strain li* lake :i Janus 
look. Nineteen eighty-three Inis been sin 
eventful year oil the education front. A 
general election came and went mid Mrs 111 atelier's 
Government, the most ideologically committed 
right-wing government since the war, was confirmed 
in office for another four or five years. 

While education was (tot a prime issue rn the 
election, it occupies n n important place in the scheme 
1 iif social engineering which Mrs I hatcher s kind of 
I conservatism is engaged in. This doesn't of itself 
guarantee education any money hut it does mean 
flint educational strategies are expected to harmo- 
nize with the ( i overtime til's larger aims of encourag- 
ing unci articulating the aspirations of the thrusting, 
upwardly- mobile, sclf-propeiled sections of the com- 
munity. 

Education holds the key to intmy of the ambitions 
of this political constituency, nitd hy extension, to 
any approach to national recovery rooted in its 
philosophy. All Sir Keith Joseph's decisions about 
education policy have to be read in relation to this 
larger scenario and all the controversial things it 
implies for the progressive diminution of the Welfare 
State. 

Paradoxically, however, it was not until Sir Keith 
Joseph was persuaded to drop vouchers — privatiza- 
tion par excellence - and put student loans on the 
back burner, that he begun to come to terms with the 
Department of Education and Science. This hap- 
pened in the months immediately before the general 
election, and was sealed in its immediate aftermath 
by Mrs Thatcher's uncompromising dismissal of 
vouchers as impractical. 

Sir Keith, who a year ago seemed like a detached 
observer bored by the detail of an education system 
which he hoped to dismantle, has now begun to enjoy 

- i_ r mf Ci.iin on<-1 



[threat i 
jo staffing i 


;.;i \ 


1984: what prospects far rates, YTS and exams? 
state of affairs should continue in the light of 
intensified penalties and the odious rate-capping Bill 
which has now begun its parliamentary Odyssey. If 
there is still more belt-tightening to look forward to, 
it will take some time to get chapter and verse. The 
itext HMl survey of local spending and educational 
provision will reflect the relatively buoyant 1983 
scene, not the colder reality of 1984. 

What next for YTS? 




m iWTt MXJei r-U : k dWTl f 


wwv. ...tu.MBt.m6ht Ortcf trainfrig~ on the reform 
of the 16-plus examinations, on certain kinds of 
in-scrvice training and on the follow up of Circular 
6/61 on the curriculum, is evidence of renewed 
enthusiasm. 

So is the Bill now going through Pariament which . 
will give (lie DES Its own small development fund, 
adding another modest lever, to- the Secretary of 
State’s hand. Getting Ministers to see the merit of ■ 
this Was Sir James Hamilton's parting achievement 
before he retired bs. permanent secretary In April - 
one which his successor will have occasion to thank . 
him ftm , , 

Rates:bleak outlook 

In many, respects, 1983 was h better year for 
education than there was any reason to expect a year 
agp. Cynical observers may argue that this is always 
likelyMhat the onset of, a general election always 
leads to a modest loosening of the reins (and, 
therefore, some modest improvement) which is 
brought to an end within months of a new Chancellor 
establishing his grip. Be that as it may. the combined 
effect of a little "overspending” by most local 
authorities, and a lower than budgeted inflation rate, 
has meant that there has been a bit more money 
about at the margin in 1983 than had been expected 
and education has been one of the beneficiaries: 

Looking ahead to 1984 there is no reason why tiiis 



cir.fi nrfiW 


WEEnniM marine vomit IfWhingSchemeTFor 
a variety of reasons which still await a definitive 
analysis, the YTS got off in September to a more 
limited start than the MSC had planned. The number 
of young people taking up places is well down on the 
planned figure of 460,000 T there is a shortfall of 
about 150,000. 

U is going to be extremely important to watch what 
happens now. Will the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion's blueprint be realized, notwithstanding the 
'early teething troubles? Will the YTS, as the MSC 
hopes, become the normal method of entry into 
employment for all who leave full-time education at 
the end of the compulsory period, or will it, like the 
Youth Opportunities Programme beforeit, end up as 
just another ad hoc measure to sanitize youth 
unemployment? 

A great deal is going to depend on 'what is 
happening on the employment front generally. Most 
foreasters assume that present levels of unemploy- 
ment will continue for the next year or two. If, on the 
other hand, the slight improvement noted In recent 
months is continued, and if the reason why fewer 
YTS candidates have been enrolled is because rather 
more young people have obtained ordinary jobs, 
there' will be a great temptation to forget about 
long-term plans to create a broad base of vocational 
preparation on which to build a better system of 
industrial and commercial education and training, 
and a rapid reversion to chronic Micnwberism. 


COMMENT 


Biting the bullet 

Nineteen eighty four will be the year when the 
Secretary of State takes critical decisions on both 
16-plus and A level reform. There have been plenty 
of indications that Sir Keith is keen on the process of 
lightening up the examination syllabuses which the 
Hi-plus criteria exercise involves, but that, in his 
henrt of hearts, he has no liking for a genuine 
combined system of examining which sweeps away 
GCE O levels and the overtones of respectability 
which they carry. He may yet shy away from the 
scheme which the Secondary Examinations Council 
has now endorsed when he conics to give his decision 
next summer. 

If he does this will lead to a major confrontation 
with many of the institutions and individuals which 
have invested so much time and effort in this 
business. Sir Keith may think Sir.Wilfred Cockcroft, 
the chairman of the Secondary ExaminationsCouncil 
is right, and conclude that he can have the benefits of 
the criteria exercise without the political pill of a 
unified system. He may be wrong - there would 
undoubtedly be very widespread disappointment 
and frustration, and the main beneficiaries in the 
long term might be those who argue with plenty of 
logic on their side that an external examination at 
16-plus is a peculiar British obsession which could 
safely be replaced by other methods of assessment. 

A teachers’ charter? 

One theme which has received attention from 
Sir Keith throughout his sojourn at Elizabeth House 
has been the quality of teachers and teaching. He has 
inveighed against bad teachers and inadequate 
heads. He has urged better management techniques 
to root out the duds. His approach has often been 
tactless and ill-considered - the North of England 

— in next .weekvhas. 




incompetent - but in putting teacher quality at the top 
of his list, he is paying the teachers the compliment of 
believing that what they do, and how well they do it, 
really matters. Unfortunately, he does not seem to 
accept that teaching is an art as well as a craft and 
sometimes seems to suppose that all that is needed is to 
give teachers clearer instructions and monitor their 
activities more closely to release their best work. 

A real test of Sir Keith’s strength as a Minister, and 
his insight as a man, will come in his response to the 
negotiations between the teaching associations and 
the local education authority representatives for a 
new structure of pay and conditions. The signs are 
that these negotiations are going well: that there is a 
meeting of minds and a measure of agreement about 
how things could go forward. But crucial questions of 
money have yet to be broached and they can only be 
resolved witlrsome help from Sir Keith. 

Nineteen eighty four will be the year in which Sir 
Keith has to face up to the cost of quality. 
Professional standards do not depend, primarily, on 
managerial oversight or monitoring (though if the 
current negotiations are successful such assessment 
may be improved) but on the internalized expecta- 
tions or the professionals themselves which make 
high standards their own reward. But this means 
getting and keeping good people and treating them 
well In the responsible jobs they do: it means putting 
the DES weight behind the present negotiations and 
winning the necessary support for the outcome. 



Belgium 
shows 
the way 


Belgium may not always have been 
I thought of as a country where the 
frontiers of education are being roiled 
back, but recent legislation has given it 
the highest school-leaving uge in 
Europe, and looks like making it a 
test-bed for ideas about the 14-19 age 
group. 

The new Compulsory Education 
Act puts up the leaving age from 14 to 
18. in a phased introductio 


complete by 1988. This, however, is 
not quite as dramatic ns it sounds since 
part-time education alternating with 
on-lhc-job training will meat the needs 
or the law. i * . 

What the ^country hus done, in. 
effect, is what so many others would 
like to do but cannot - that is pull 
together all its . tangled strands of 
training, apprenticeships' and voca- 
tional education into a coherent, and 
education-based, legal framework. Of 
course, the framework is the easiest 
pan. and although the move has wide 
support In Belgium, people are well 
aware that in practice all schemes like 
this which owe their political backing 
to high youth unemployment figures 
arc inclined to promise mure then they 
can fulfill. . 

The Government has ambitious plaits 
for a major reform of vocational 
du 


its timetable short. UndcrlbC timing of 
(he Act. major changes will need to 
happen within the next nine months, 
and there are inevitably, therefore, 
fears among parents and employers, 
that ihe Implementation of the reforms 
will be patchy and incomplete. Yet as 
this country's experience with the 
Technical and Vocational Education 
Initiative has shown, a tight timetable 
is not necessarily all bad. It Is possible 
to do a surprising amount of gboti work 
in a hurry, wnen the mind is sufficient-* 
ly concentrated, * . *' 1( 

. The success of Belgium's plans is 
likely to rani ou whether enough of tip 
Industry-based aandwfchicoarses, 
which will be the first Chojce of rqaoy of 
Ihe new staycjrp-ort, can be provided In . 
time and to the required: qualir 
A pilot scheme withip llhe^ ts^li 
industry (TJ2S December ; 12) 


XiRtlOl i. — I Ml Ml I II !■ avwuw t i iiiMini hut* 


receive family allowance while they 
are at college, are paid the full rate for 
the job when they are working, and are 
guaranteed work for a year after 
finishing their course. 

It is hoped to make these elements 
common to ull schemes, but while the 
pilot project had a hand-picked intake 
and much attention lavished on it by all 
concerned, other training schemes are 
unlikely to be so. lucky. ■ 

coo mimm mM 

,a The fact that she has a Career at all she 
owes fo her mother: 'If It MnH been 
i for her, I would hare probably ended 
up leaching English Just like her. ,,) 
Morgflp Fairchild,' .star of. flamingo 
in' Sunday (the News id/ - the 
Worn Mflflflilnfil November 1983. 


The Government has committed it- 
self to spending £7m in 1983-84 on j 
the first stage of the pilot Technical 
and Vocational Education Initiative, j 
and £20m on the first fullyear of the 
second stage. In total theTvEl will be 
costing well over £l00m in government 
expenditure. One would therefore 1 
think that such a cost-conscious gov- 
ernment as the present one would be 
determined that the scheme should be 
a success. However, already there arc 
signs in its implementation of serious j 
weaknesses. 

When the first phase of the TVE1 
(then known as the NTVEI - New 
Technical and Vocational Training 
Initiative) was launched in January 
1983, the letter from the chairman nf 
the Manpower Services Commission 
(MSC) to directors of education in all 
l.e.a.s in England and Wales ended 
with the comment: 

Finally, it will be important that 
the projects selected by the commis- 
sion have the support of those 
directly concerned in the locality, 
and that in bringing their schemes 
into operation Lc.a.s consult 
through their normal processes the 
organizations primarily involved. 

A subsequent letter from the MSC 
clarified the reference to having “the 
support of those directly concerned in 
the locality”, making it clear that 
consultations with the teacher associa- 
tions was essential if projects were to 
be successful. 

Despite this, at its June conference 
on the TVE1, the union was informed 
that a number of the 14 l,e.a.s whose 
. -submissions had been selected had 
■ ■m'vww^umstm luLaJwpfwootaure* 
of the teacher associations. Al a mint- 
ing with tlie MSC in July 1983, the 
union again raised the issue of con- 
sultation, asking for assurances that 
l.e.a.s would be given adequate time 
for preparation to allow for this. The 
MSC indicated that this would be the 
case. 

Nevertheless, despite this assurance 
and the reiteration of the need tor 
consultation with teachers at toe 
national steering group meeting on 
September 1, the letter from the MM- 
chairman to directors of education, 
announcing the launch of the second 
phase of the TVEI , in September 1953. 
included no reference to the need tor 
consultation with teachers. 

The NUT nationally has offered 
both support and advice to its division- 
al secretaries to aid them in “J 
consultations during the P cn . ofl . ® 
preparation by l.e.a.s of submissions 
for the second phase, H ■PJJS 
however, from the results of a re“ n 
survey carried out by the union, > *&« 
number have not been consulted at ai 
and of those that have, some have oeen 
given only two or three days noticed 
consultative meetings, and forth 
more have been suppHed with o y 
minimal information about the prop 
osals. The closing date for submissions 
to the MSC (December 12) has now 
passed. Nevertheless, the union 
tieves that the MSC should msg 
those l.e.a.s which have not consul 
properly to do so before they wi II 

accepted for consideration by 
national steering group. 

The union has so [ nr 
positive approach to the TVE ]• ^ al 

E ar’s annual conference in Jersey 
isteiya resolution broadly in stjPp 
of the TVEJ was passed, with vanenj 
provisos including the need for 
sultation. Since the future su^?.. 
the TVEI depends largely onretainiDg 
the cooperation and commit men 
teachers, it is obvious that they m J j . J! 
involved at every . stage, 
during the preparation of propoS"' 
The question is how much log 
can the NUT and the teactopg 
sion as a whole be expected to supp™ 
the TVEI if their views continue to 
lanored. 

AlanEvans 


Alan Evans is Senior 

Education department of-the 

Union of Teachers ' 
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NAHT seeks way Tenure still in firing line 

a a A by David Jobbins 

to stop term 

JL academics’ tenure, and have con- University of Ulster. me rnvy \-uui u. 

— firmed that the Privy Council has been But an MP is to challenge the Pnvy Dr Merck was. until the Ju 

A 9 _ ^ A 1 advised to take every opportunity to Council to say whether it has reached i, on, a lecturer in applied mart 

1T*0\7£M include dismissal on grounds of redun- its view on tenure independently or a , University College Abcrys 

I II I lfr* 1.1 /|Y Cl dancy in charters submitted to it for whether it simply followed Sir Mr John - Akker, deputy 

^ 1 revision. Keiths advice. secretary of the Association 

In a Commons written answer on the Dr j 0 h n Marck. Labour MP for versity Teachers, attacked th 

A • eve of the Christmas recess, Mr Peter Wrexham, said: “The question is 0 f the statement by Mr Bi 

/m riintlC Brooke, under secretary for higher Aether the Privy Council’s arm is "provocative". 

• B IT II ■■ III LA ml/l I education, confirmed that. Sir Keith being twisted. I think it is. “Universities are only just 

1 M.#M. m X Joseph, the Education Secretary, has ^ p Council is an indepen- mg from the aftermath of the 

n “advised the Pnvy Council that in his and whijc |he rc is nothing to U nd the stateme nt demonstra 

view" provision for dismissal on *- ■ — - L ~ — 

grounds of redundancy should be 
made whenever institutions petition 
for a new or supplementary charter. 

At least four institutions have char- 
ter changes locked in the system 
because they are unwilling to make the 
changes which the Privy Council is 
demanding. ... . _ „ 

They are Sussex, University College 



The National Association of Head nenl 
Teachers wants urgent action to be mte: 
taken to curb the annual flow of .own 
thousands of Asian children who travel leas 
during term time to visit relatives m the 170 
Indian sub-continent. “ 

The union has decided to seek coir 
meetings with the Commission for says 
Racial Equality and the Department of lam 

Education ana Science to discuss the V 
problem. , I ? 01 

An unofficial estimate suggests that tier 
as many as 10,000 Asian youngsters tact 
annually opt out of the classroom for anc 
trips abroad which can vary from two is 
or three months to several years (see I 
TES, December 9). argi 

The headteachers are concerned Pal 
about the effect on the children’s cou 
education and the unfair position it side 
puls a head in when dealing with other Thi 
children. .... ity 

Heads have a duty to uphold the noi 
principle of compulsory and regular *] 
attendance at school. Yet they appear t ^ s 
powerless to take action against Asian p ; a 
parents who take or send tneir children 
abroad for long periods. c hi 

Mr David Hart, general secretary of . 
the NAHT, plans to contact the Com- ,j e 
mission for Racial Equality to see if it 
can produce any national statistics on . 
the extent of the problem. He hopes “ 
that the commission and his union will 
discuss ways to peretiBde Aslan parents 
that allowing younsters to be out of 
school for long spells is damamns for ^ 
tfiefr c A«.-ai ion. . . . re 

' He will also be diKUSsingwiththe 

DES the “anomaly" in f® Pf S!£{ 
situation which appears to have one set 
of rules for Asian children and another h 

for home-based children. . - Q | 

The problems faced by schools o 
summed ud by NAHT member M i P 
“v tonevtorJ. tod of Drummond ,< 
Middle School, Bradford. h 

Mr Honeyford estimates thaiatleast n 

j&w&a'KSg ■ 

Secretaries 
still on strike 

A strike by school secrelaries ln Sand- 
wdl - which caused Ihe canceUatton of 
some mock examinations - looks set to 
continue Into next term. 

The 250 secretaries, who aremem; 

bers or the local government omcers 

union, NALGO, went on strike at he 
beginning of November after foe 
Liuxmr-coalrolled 

, thortty stopped their pay for refusing to 

answer telephones m support of a 
salary regarding claim. 

Talks were taking place between (he | 
union and local authority o»fi? er * 
week but Mr Eric Faux, Sandwell 
branch secretary of NALGO, was not 
optimistic about them. , . 

He accused the authority of Inium- 
dating” the strikers by sending them 
inters Inviting them to tear up their 
union cards and return to work. 

The mock examinations had to oe 

cancelled because both the TUC-rfluJ- 
ated teachers’ unions, the National 
Union of Teachers and the National 
Association of Schoolmosters/Unlon of 
Women Teachers, refused to do work 
I normally done by secretaries, inis 
I Includes typing mock examination 
j. 1 papers;. 


nent and, as a result, suffer serious 
interruption to their schooling, in his 
own school, he estimates that at 
least one-third of the pupils - about 
170 - have been affected. 

When the children return, their 
command of English has declined, he 
says, and they have to attend a special 
language centre at extra expense. 

Writing in the NAHT journal, Mr 
Honeyford discusses the difficult posi- 
tion heads are placed in when trying to 
tackle the problem of school attend- 
ance. The attitude of the DES, he says, 
is “curious". 


by David Jobbins 

Aberystwyth, London University In- 
stitute ol Education anc! the new 
University of Ulster. . 

Bui an MP is to challenge the Pnvy 
Council to say whether it has reached 
its view on tenure independently or 
whether it simply followed Sir 
Keith’s advice. 

Dr John Marck. Labour MP for 
Wrexham, said: "The question is 
whether the Privy Council’s arm is 
being twisted. I think it is. 

“The Privy Council is an indepen- 
dent body and while there is nothing to 
stop Sir Keith giving it his views, the 
Privy Council should tell us whether it 
is taxing his views into account and if 
so why. 

“It is clear in practice the Privy 
Council has accepted Sir Keith's 
advice, and it now owes universities a 
duty to say why it hos done so." 

He is to question the relevant minis- 


ters on Ihe constitutional issues and to 
write to Sir Neville Lee, secretary to 
the Privy Council. 

Dr Marck was. until the June elec- 
tion, a lecturer in applied mathematics 
at University College Aberystwyth. 

Mr John' Akker, deputy general 
secretary of the Association of Uni- i 
versity Teachers, attacked the timing 
of the statement by Mr Brooke as 
“provocative". 

“Universities are only just recover- 
ing from the aftermath of the 1981 cuts 
und the statement demonstrates quite 
clearly how the Government wishes to 
use trie Privy Council for political 
purposes which have nothing to do 
with ihe proper running of the univer- 

“Most universities would, if left to 
themselves, wish to retain tenure and 
this has been shown by recent votes in 
many senates.” - THES 


Its legal department, he says, 
argues that, since a child, whether in 
Pakistnn or India, is not resident in this 
country, he, or she, is therefore out- 
side the English local authority area. 
Therefore tne local education author- 
ity has no power to prosecute for 
non-attendance. 

The official view also appears to be 
that since Asian parents seek a school 

E l ace when their child returns to 
ritain, the motive was not to keep the 
child off school. 

“The logic of this sort of reasoning 
defeats me," Mr Honeyford says. 

The parents concerned are .British 
citizens permanently resident in Bri- 
tain, They own or rent property, vote 
in . elections and draw family allo- 
w &nces. ? 

“How can i4WS» 

resident In U& counts*?” he ^ 

questions raised by the practice, there 
is the even more fundamental question 
c effect it might have on the 
nubfrrt perception of, and response 
Fo the Asian community in general. 

“vgUC the indigenous parents 

in mv school look askance at what they 
S to be a radalty de.erm.ned 
attendance policy, he says. 






Head quits because 
of ILEA ‘zealots’ 


by Nick Wood 


to 


Children’s 
[bureau group 

A new group to review^ P 0 ^ 

■ 

Children’s Bureau. f A H 

Oxford University- 

The group, which will begin meeting 
1 in 198^ wil? scrutinize j J 3 1 Jwill 

EK Sice J give a const- 

; sa^GSSSr 0 ' chiW 

r 

t Stacpolc. chairman of tm. « 

■ Children^ Bureau, Mre ^Audrey ^ 

J iaghan, its ^^Sal psycho- 
il cGnc, prmetpal education E J^ tion 

if iogist of the lnn« London^ f t}ic 

k Ai^wnty, M Mr John 

5 * 

I Cheshire. 
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The headmaster of a big London 
comprehensive has quit his job early, 
saying that the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority is being run by political 
“zealots'*. 

Mr Ted Field, aged 56. left the 
1, 200-punil Hampstead comprehen- 
sive where he was head for 17 years, at 
the end of Inst term. He told a meeting 
of parents why he was taking early 

retirement. . - 

He was afraid of becoming nn 

style", that had come over the authority 

in *^K^are>B-told 
what Sd?by&unty Hall. Increasing- 
ly every aspect of our work Is being 
evaluated and more and 1 more ofmy 
rime ic taken up in providing informa 
tion instead of being able to get on with 


papers- \ — -| __ i 

More apply for campus places 

although there arc signs that candi- particularly mB J ked '..„,h«tantiol 

dates have been getting their forms in P there have been aaa 

chrlier than usual, according to the ereases »* in appUcaUons for Pjjg* 
latest figures from the Universities jLthMexcludlng computing) * 

pintral Council on Admissions. Sal engineering, dentistry, geology, 

i . \yith v abpul tyro, thirds of the ex- n‘ c a S u lturo 
I pected appucatiq q« in by Deaember 1 • • 

-u”’ '» j i-.‘ 1 


Radice ; 
charge 

“lE'SEdta’.'it nssutoncc Itat tte 

3®fSj55SiSSS 

with statisticians , hi sain, anu 
would consider all proposals for re 

«arcb onite;ir5^ ta rv B , ex . 


tion instead of neing able to get on wim s 
m Clr > Field said that many other beads t 

Sfetiying to fmppse-egrationai virtue 

“competing views about how to urn 
prove opportunities for blacks an 
SSs were brushed aside by the mem- 

lers of the authority in *e dnve fw a 
cinole “correct interpretation , wnicn 
ttMhers and parents were eapccled to 

read i n u ? 

SngTaff sUcnfy ‘STy two 
: h'vcrvbody from the education officer 

c Sown S suddenly under much greaUr 


pressure from the incessant demands I 
of members.’’ I 

The irony wns that he anu other l 
he ads backed the aims of the education | 

committee. They wanted to see a l 
better deal for black children, the 1 
working class and gills, but they could 
not stomach the way the committee 
was going about the job. He also 
praised the ILEA for defying the 
Government’s attempts to make it cut 
educational spending in the capital. 

■„» Rnan'cSr 

wugh??hft cultural 

SES, 

“What schools can do is c ® n5 * a ”j|? 

: Mr Held told parents. 

"What annoys me is that the 

i mmsms 






ijandon hcnds'about ways oE relieving 
pressure on them • 


10,000 appeals Court ruling 


bicn »™»rd of 

Objective advice. . t . - . 


S a onhlre d 3,5TO 2J!^ 

Ttw» success rate — 35 per cent - is 

fractionally higher pp S 

there were about 9.1KW appeals, 

o?whidi 3.000 found in Ihe parents 
fctvqur. ; 

f i. j • 


-sarjr5ss«rfi 

rU A d iurV would decide whether any 
rnrce uscd was reusonable, ruled Mr 

I for; assaulting a iS-ycar-old ^upil . r 



PLATFORM 


Never mind the system 


W hen The Day After really 
cornu*., and ihe severe lurk- 
ing green men in purple 
kaftans gather round ihcir 
golden telescope on the far edge of the 
galaxy and cot cm plate the fragment of 
flowing pumice which once was Planet 
Enrlh. at least one of them is sure to 
say: "The problem was, they believed 
in systems.'’ 

Our faith in systems seems absolute. 
Without a proper system of pre and 
post-natal care we cannot successfully 
he horn. Without a proper penal 
system we cannot retain possession of 
our wallets and videos after dark. And 
unless we stuff the prairies, skies and 
nccans with nil unbelievably letlml 
system of demoniacal weapons, then 
we cannot successfully live in peace 
with one another. . . . 


Gerald Haigh sees the beginning of 1984 as an appropriate 
date to take stock of teaching’s priorities and puts in a plea 
for more content and a lot less structure 


The very word '‘systematic”, which 
in n civilization founded upon imagina- 
tion and inspiration would he a deadly 


insult, is for us a term of approbation. 
The world is now run by people who 
cannot move a muscle unless they can 
look on a chart nnd see what is going to 
happen next. 

It you doubt this, or are templed to 
believe that education is in sonic way 
proof against the trend, then consider 
the school which recently advertised a 
1 Scale Four post for h '‘Ti met abler”. 
What bothered me about this was not 
so much the thine itself - the realization 
that our honourable calling has come to 
such as pass - but the thought of sane 
human beings silting in a room decid- 
ing to appoint a Timetable r without 
once feeling the urge to scream and 
beat their heads against the wall. Still 


there is residual satisfaction in know- 
ing that somebody is supporting the 
“Orwell was right ' lobby. 

The swiemist philosophy manifests 
itself in plenty of oilier ways. For 
cxnninlc. the exotic belief thnt educa- 
tional standards can he improved by 
systematically testing children in a nar- 
row range uf skills ^ currently 
flourishes in Croydon. This is like 
trying to proven heart disease by taking 
everybody's pulse, with the added 
refinement that if too mnny of (lie 

f inises turn out to be dicky, then a few 
lean specialists can be sacked to 
encourage the others. 

Another characteristic uf systemism 
is the principle of conservation by 
sub-logical retrogressive liolisticul sys- 
tem substitution. What this means is 
that where a system has been shown to 
be inadequate, then it has to be replaced 
entirely by nnothcr, even If the only 
available replacement is an older system 
which was even worse. 


ing. Thus in education we are treated 
to (he spectacle of people with normal 
haircuts calmly considering the rein- 
troduction of 1 1-plus selection. Mind 
you. in the next Incarnation it seems to 
be only grammar schools that, are 


coming back - at any rate you never 
hear anyone mention secondary mod- 
erns. , , . 

It seems to me, too, that a systcmisl 
red herring may he flopping about in 
the recent HMI report uii to 13 
schools. A fair number of the criticisms 
made arc surely applicable to any kind 
of school containing children of that 
age. “In English and ninths the work 
was often narrowly conceived. Compre- 
hension, grammar nnd spelling formed a 
considerable pint of English" and so on. 

What is under discussion here is the 
whole question of how wc tench chil- 
dren in the 9 to 13 group. It would be 
un surprising but still very sad if the 
report were used simply as evidence 
upon which to base a further reshuffle of 
the system without the direction of any 
attention to the' detail of what is to be 
done at the level of teacher and pupil. 

The systemist preoccupation is now 
completely endemic at all levels. If we 
wish to raise reading standards, we try 
to think of a good system which will do 
the trick. If we want to improve the lot 
of children with special educational 


needs, we can apparently only do it 
with the aid of a towering bureaucratic 
procedure. What should lie a matter of 


cajoling, touching, persuading, loving 
and teaching is now all too often 
gathered up into the world of forms. 


charts and conferences. 

I suggest that what we need to do in 
1984, of all years, is look again at what 
we mean by “teaching" and “educa- 
tion” and then vow with solemnity and 
vehemence that wc will resist all 
further attempts on the part of the 
people with briefcases to subvert the 
transcendental purposes of our calling. 

The point is that education is not 
essentially about systems at all. It is 
concerned with imagination and 
creativity. The prime purpose of the 
teacher is to liberate the imagination 
so thnt pupils may grow and mature as 
creative and autonomous people. 
Good teachers have always been able 
to do this, and will continue to do so 
regardless of where they find them- 
selves. What is important about a 
teacher is not what system he works 
in, or uses, or believes in, but whether 
he can, at that narrow glinting point 
where all the systems and methods 
converge, strike sparks from the pupils 
around. 

It follows very clearly from this that 
what those who run the education 
service ought to be doing almost to the 
exclusion of everything else is helping 
the teacher to strike those sparks. 
Tlius, for example, they should be 
sending him on weekend courses 
where ne is allowed and encouraged to 


do his own work - to paint, write, do 
mathematics, build treehouses and 
play music. They should not, on the 
other hand, be spending precious re- 
sources on sending him away to listen 
to lectures about timetabling, or Actsof 
Parliament. Still less should he be 
subjected to courses on management 
techniques. Compare the performance 
of teachers and managers over the past 
20 years and then consider who should 
be the lecturers and who the lectured at. 

Likewise, the aim should be as far as 
possible to remove from the head and 
the teacher in school those chores and 
procedures which detract from the 
maintenance of the flow of creative 
energy. The question is not so much 
whether this can be done as whether 
the will exists to do it. Systems, after 
all, are very earnest entities- huumour- 
less, arrogant and depressingly serious 
in intent. This means that they have 
the power to inveigle innocent folk, 
and are very difficult to gel rid of. 

If you doubt me, try suggesting in 
your staffroom that it might be worth 
considering how to run a school with 
no timetable and little formal struc- 
ture. Teachers would wail in their 
classrooms and teach children who 
chose to appear during the day. 
Whether you think this Is at least a 
tenable starting point for a debate on 
how a school could work on the one 
hand, or whether you dismiss the 
notion out of hand as insane and 
unworkable on the other, is a good 
measure of how thoroughly you have 
been bamboozled by the systemlsts. 



it’s ... Super-person 


by Richard Garner 

A primary school has renamed Super- 
man "super-person” in -an -effort to 

! teach peace studies and sexual equality 
ip one fell swoop. 

: -The way tire now genderless hero 
lias helped is highlighted in a docu- 
ment produced by Labour-cbntrolled 
■ Mon County Council setting out 
* a Mollnes for the way peace education 
,;shdilkl be taught fa sihpols. • 


• ;.It gives, several anonymous exam- 

S iles of how schools have already 
oiroduced the subject and says that 


- | one primary school took advantage of 
' the tact that children had returned 
. from their Christmas holidays eager to 
talk about Superman, which they had 
seen on television. 

The document. Peace Education - 
Guidelines for primary and secondary 
schools, says the headteacher asked 
pupils: “What does Superman mean?" 

The first part of the word was taken 
■ first - super - and the children were 
, asked to give other words as altema- 
. live meanings . The words the children 
gave were - terrific, fantastic, great, 
lovely, good ... 

“Then the. children were asked how 
Superman behaved. Although they 
were eager to talk about his strength, ft 
was quite clear from the discussion that 
followed that the children were very 
nware he did good things. 

‘■The children then gave the words 
to describe Superman - thoughtful, 
strong, kind, caring, helpful, gentle, 
loving etc, The children had enjoyed 
the discussion, and when they returned 
to the classrooms were eager to lulk to 
(heir own teachers about it.” 

The next morning, the document 
continues, the children wre asked what 
they could do to become a super 
person - “changed to include the girls - 
and they quickly responded with To be 
kind and loving, io help one another, 
to be gentle, etc. 

“it was obvious that the children 
wanted to identify themselves with 
'Super person*. " 

It goes on to say (hat the label 
“super" wds (hen applied to placed and 
things around the school { rand . {he 
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"adupor” in their everyday: lives. 

The document says (hut discussion 
about the nuclear arms issue is only 
. one aspect of peace education. 

It adds: “In tael, peace .education 
does not advocate appeasement nor 
demartd o pacifist attitude. 1 It does 
reject the eager willingness to resolve 
all issues by force and argues that -in 
spite of vast experience ana sometimes 
overwhelming difficulties involved, 
every effort should be made to seek 
resolution of conflict in non-violent 
ways.” 

It says that “bias” is inevitable in 
(hat .all: tedthfciv bring 'theft Own, 
pe^cpptjp^s, -i.prjderjrtpMjings,' ■ uml 


teach - but concludes fast it is “no 
more likely in peace education than In 
any other subject dealing. with human 
behayiour"» 


1 '■Peace education rejects the aim of 
political indoctrination and thib has to ! 
be shown tb be (he case In practice^, it 
adds. "It is no more apein to the charge 
of planned, or actual political fadpbv 
triration than any other subject oh the . 
curriculufn." '/ .■* ; "i 7 

The dochmcnt adds: TI respect for 
peace And peaceful behaviour Ik not 7 
Implicit, (as well as explicit} fa our 
teaching, the message the Btifacntis 
likely .to receive ,1s tjj« -pcBpft, ;&«■ 


for peace 
studies 

by Nick Wood 

Two in three l.e.a.s. say that peace 
studies are taught In thlr schools. 

The nuclear arms race, violence and 
war, international understanding, dis- 
armament and the Government's de- 
fence policy are some of the topics most 
often covered In the classroom. 

These are the main findings of a 
survey of authorities throughout 
the United Kingdom. Ninety-three re- 
plied to a questionnaire sent out by 
researchers at Lancaster University. 

A quarter of the authorities said that 
peace studies appeared as a subject on 
the school timetable. A farther two- 
flflhs said that It was taught through 
other parts of the curricul um . 

The researchers, Dr Paul Smoker, 
director or the Richardson Institute far 
Conflict and Peace Research at the 
university, and Professor Hanns-Fred 
Rathenow or the Berlin Technical Uni- 
verslty, report that the political com. 
plexlon of l.e.a.s. has a major bearing 
oq whether peace studies is taught in 
schools. . . 

One In three Labour-controlled an- 
tbqritle8 timetabled the subject in their 
schools - three times more that the 
number of Conservative-run aiithhr- 
itles taking this approach. 

But when direct and Indirect 
0 fpe»w studies are taken 
tocethcr. schools in Labour l, e .a.s. are 
wily slightly more likely to cover the 
subject than (hose in Tory areas. 

Surprisingly peace studies Is most 
widely (aught In authorities where no 
on ® party nas Overall control. . 

TJ^iharpest political. divide arises 
irom whether or not an l,e.a. has set up 
a curriciUum working party on peace 
'Studies, Gne In three of the Labour 
councIli hJive, ur Intend to pet up, such 


contracts 

campaign 

The National Union of Teachers is to 
lead a campaign for a change in the law 
to give greater protection Tor teachers 
engaged on fixed-term contracts. 

The union has been worried about 
the growth in the number of fixed-lenn 
contracts used by local education au- 
thorities. Figures given to the unions 
annual conference showed that “je 
vast majority of these contracts*^ 
being given to women teachers-^ U- 3 
as opposed to 178 to men. _ 

Now the union’s executive is to urge 
the TUC to press for amendments » 
existing employment protection K£ 
islation to stop employers using 
contracts as a means of engaging 
employees while contemplating (wun- 
dancies at a future time. It ts tabling 
motion for the TUC women s corue • 
ence next year, claiming that tmsionp 
of contract is “inherent indirect dficn; 

ruination against women employees. 
The NUT wonts all employees on 

fixed-term contracts, or In temporary 
or part-time employment, to be 
the same protection by the law as 
full-time employees. , 

In particular, it wants the TT 
general council to campaign to re®® 
all existing qualifications In respefl 
employment rights— such as a Am 
tion on the number of hours work 
The NUT also wants to remove tnc 
provision whereby teachers on ® 
term, contracts have their 
redundancy and unfair dismissal com 
pensation waived. , ’ llftPL , 

In addition, the NUT plans » 
the women's conference— to be be 
Torquay in March — to cam P B1 ®L„i e 
courses in technology to o* JJL 
equally available to both girls and wj j 
Theft motion also calls on ! 
education authorities, school 8 
eming bodies, pareni/teacher o a 

nizattons, the Campaign for _ , 

Advancement of State Education 
other bodies “to promote debate ! ■» 
discussion among parents in i orop 
encourage a social climate that wu 


lar arid career paths according to m 
own inclinations." i 


PRIMARY 


Rampton racism theory 
disputed by new survey 


New evidence casts doubt on the 
central conclusion of the controversial 
Rampton Report - that West Indian 
children do badly at school because of 
“unintentional racism" on the part of 
their teachers. 

Research by Mr Geoffrey Short, a 
psychology lecturer at New College. 
Durham, who conducted a survey of 
primary teachers, concludes that this 
finding is not supported by the facts. 
Teachers do not make sweeping gener- 
alizations about children on trie basis 
of their ethnic background and label all 
West Indians as dull and uncooperative. 

“An indictment of unintentional 
racism is difficult to uphold in relation 
to West Indian children and seems a 
singularly inappropriate description of 
the way teachers perceive Asian chil- 
dren," Mr Short writes in the latest issue 
of 77ie Durham and Newcastle Research 
Review. 

In a later interview, he said: "En- 
glish teachers don't have racial 
stereotypes, or, if they are aware of 
them, they don’t operate according to 
them. They treat each child on his 
merits. 

"I am very sceptical of Rampton's 
allegation, based on the impression 
they got from talking to teachers and 
West Indian parents, that everybody 
brought up in our society will adopt 
cultural stereotypes unthinkingly and 
act in accordance with them.” 

Commenting on the fact that West 
Indian children are five or sue times less 
likely to gel five or more O level passes 
than whites and Asians, Mr Short said 
it was “far too easy” for their parents 
to attribute such underachievement to 


by Nick Wood 

racism ..among teachers. Some other 
factor may be responsible. 

His conclusions stem From the 
answers to 31-point questionnaires 
distributed to 65 teachers at 1 1 primary 
schools in working class areas of a 
London borough. The teachers were 
asked to comment on the behaviour, 
motivation, intelligence and academic 
attainments, and sporting and cultural 
achievements of white, West Indian 
and Asian children, aged 5 to 12. 

Unlike earlier research in this field, 
the teachers gave separate information 
on boys ana girls. 

Analysis of the replies failed to 
reveal any rigid divisions along racial 
lines. 

For instance, although the teachers 
said that West Indian ooys were less 
hard-working than their English coun- 
terparts, they described their class- 
room behaviour os broadly similar - n 
judgment that conflicts with the racial 
sterotype of West Indians as uncoop- 
erative pupils. 

On the other hand, popular percep- 
tions were borne out in the case of girls 
- West Indians being seen as both 
recalcitrant and poorly motivated in 
comparison with their English and 
Asian counterparts. 

Mr Short says that this inconsistency 
in teachers’ perceptions poses a power- 
ful challenge to the charge that they 
are slaves to o cultural ethos that 
denigrates West Indians. 

Comparison of English and Asian 
children also threw up attitudes run- 
ning against the grain of racial 
stereotypes. Contrary to expectation, 
Asian girls were said to have a more 


senous attitude to work than their 
English counterparts. As expected, 
they were also better behaved, but this 
did not mean they were more enjoy- 
able to teach. Teachers found them 
less sociable than English girls and 
lacking in a sense of humour. 

Nor did teachers uncritically sub- 
scribe to the view that West Indian 
children have a special talent for sport 
and music. They said that they were no 
more musical than whites and Asians 
and made Important distinctions be- 
tween boys and girls when it came to 
sport. West Indian girls do have an 
edge in this area - West Indinn boys do 
not, the teachers said. 

“The policy implications of this type 
of study depend crucially upon 
whether the evidence is ail accurate 
reflection of classroom reality or, us 
Rampton claims, the product of a | 
collective imagination warped by 
groundless but widespread prejudice", 
Mr Short writes. 

“While the present study cannot 
establish the truth of the racial profiles 
it describes, it docs offer circumstan- 
tial evidence that cautions against a 
wholesale acceptance of ‘unintentional 
racism' as the major influence on 
teachers' perceptions. 

“For example, the sex differences 
that distinguished the classroom be- 
haviour comparisons involving West 
Indian children have no parallel in nny 
cultural sterotype; and, thus, if 
teachers are influenced more by 
sociocultural attitudes than by their 
own classroom experiences, the sex 
differences should not have emerged." 



The Home Office Is likely to decide soon on a deportation date far elght-year-old 
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deportation. Though Ncztia Is a Moroccan, she has spent most of her life In 
England, ond staff at George Elio! Junior School, Si John’s Wood, London, are 
among those who have supported her application to remain here. Mrs Benkhelefa 
lost her right to stay alter her marriage brake up and her husband returned to 
Algeria. “People say we must be sent to Morocco," Nczhn said. “My friends at 
school come From many places, some ore Chinese, Indian, African, Greek. They 
can all stay. 1 hBve never lived In Morocco, I don’t understand why 1 must go 
there." Mrs Benkhelefa was particularly worried by the sort of education Nezha 
would face - overcrowded classes, roie learning, harsh punishment, and an 
unfamiliar language. 



by Biddy 

»t local education authorities who 
nt to start new capital project" 
ir will have to pay for Jem by 
ling surplus buildings and and- or 
iding the allocations for other ser 


upmcni in i7arr-w - - 
ase of only £5.5m on the current 
w*s allocation and all but £40m of it 
eady committed. . . 

Mr&yigS 

pjasssasssa 

’^‘Department of Education snys 
has been possible to allow for ne 
lending only where It has been per- 
jadod that “exceptional arcumst 
nces apply". The Education Secret- 
ly has tried to give priority to ne 
writ on further education projects, 
choql projects connected with tnc 
emrivafof surplus places, and cpmpu- 

wre and Atkiir fOT lUrtliCl 


moyai oi surplus piumi 

rs an0 other equipment for further 

lucation. • . 

But the letter reminds councils ot 
eft' "freedoms” udder the 1980 Act 
hlcft ’should enable them to finance 
irther projects. . 


Passmore ' 

social » h M K “ 5 Sd? 

some 20 per cent to its capital budg 
by mrecond "freedom” i* for coun- 

50 per «nt rule, in.rffiuce las. year. 

appmntedwM 

; S-SSSS 

e |l.6m for the voluntary sector. 


axe 


Aiifhrantiw must Teacher Staff threaten 

Authonues training fight jobs ax 

sell or raid to places lost by Richard Garner 

„_ T f A - .wmprtc 2&4-SSI w.-i.sSSr, ksSSs 

I t raining pi aces, which represeniea wc« 
over 60 per cent of colleae academic 
Sty.^e end or teaejier training 
was Confirmed by Sir Ke. jhJo^Phthe 
Education Secretary, at the end 




by Richard Garner 


Governors’ chairman 

S-- b-— — 

hooThavo ousted their Tory chair- sive. cha j rma n, Mr Pcter f f r n n 

ad $nd voted in a parent governor Tne 1 f, likely to offer Q 

ilh no political affiliations, m a move ders, 1 , the school over 


$33* ^wclopmenls in this ' 'average 


^Fn’deriding to continue lo recruit for Jj 
its’ diversified courses, the 8 0V “"°!J I „ 
hive refused two olher ?P tio "*r l ] la t®{ 

sS^diag intake S^ludents mi.il .he b 

: 

Boaro. 1 1 

candidate 

A move to allow jvfe Sue Adams. « I 
•me executive turned down a motion 

ju. instead lenders of ihc NUi I 

■ |5SS?| 

Opportunities Conirmssior i has said | 
. the rule preventing Ms Adams from 
■- S Ddfag .v a “clear-cut" case of dlscn- 

a Adams had been nominated to 

London on the union's executive 


Teachers in Lancashire have given a 
council to cut 66 teaching posts by the 

5bs in the middle of the scfioql year - 

the decision. If this happens, they may 
refuse to cover classes taken by the 
teacher whose jobs have disappeared. 

The decision to cut back was taken 
by Labour councillors ® fte r, th 5V 
been told that the authority had 66 
extra tencheison itsboojes-and whs in 
danaer of suffering severe «nonaa 
penalties from the Government next 
£ iMhe resulting £400.000 “over- 
Lending” was allowed to continue. 
P Mr Art. Shu.dewor,h, i |enen ; | 


sp «nr s =or.i 

Kw >his administration has 

attempted improve the quality o 
Son our children receive, but to 


cut the number of teachers in a school 
in the middle of a school year will have j 
terrible consequences. I 

“How can a headteacher plan i □ 1 

school's work in such « rcu ™J t S"“* e 1 
How can we improve dic rendina l 
our children when special remedial 
classes have to be taken away? Are O l 
level and CSE examination classes to I 
disappear jfrom parts of a schools 

tl ^r Bb /oi ? drew Collier, Lancghirejs 
chief education officer, said, it 
doesn't mean taking teachers away 
from examination classes for y mmg- 
steTS who are doing examinations nrnrt 
summer. There may be one or two 
circumstances where in ideal circumst- 
ances we would not have lost Meacher 
but we believe this move is in our 
long-term interests to contain our 

eX fk added: "We arc also not setting 
out to remove remedial teachersfrorn 
our schools". Tlie cut would be 

achieved by not * h H 

became vacant as teachers leit. 


No action to be taken 
on mock hanging 


A teacher who organized ji mock 
hanging Inschool will nut face.dlsciplln- 

W Um?WIion, aged IS, was photo- 
graphed with a noose round his neck by 
Kir Robert Hooper, the tendier. during 
an art lesson at Tavistock Comprehen- 
sive, West Devon. 

A girl pupil held the rope taut as 
others Watched J- and when thc-pfcliiire 
. was published hi a national newspaper . 


Devon Education Authority launched 
an Inquiry. ... ho _ nnw decided 


nrv action snouiu ue — - — _ 

education offleer, Mr Joslyn Owen, 
said the committee had taken a very 
serious view of the Incident, and re- 
minded teachers of th® dangers of 
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class weakness in social work course 


Only two students out of 50 were 
attending a law class when Inspectors 
looked at the certificate of qualifica- 
tion in social work at Bristol 
Polytechnic. 

The course was generally round to 
“offer a sound and appropriate educa- 
tion and training in social work.” The 
quality of much of the teaching was 
high. The one real weakness wus the 
compulsory law element In the course, 
the average attendance for which 
was only five or six students. It was 
dear thul it was not just the result of 
student apathy. “It was claimed by the 
students seen that there was little 
rapport with the group nnd that the 
teaching methodology was whojly in- 
appropriate for a course or this na- 
ture." Members or the law staff had no 
real formal contact with the course. 

HMI recommend (lint u law clement 
should remain within the course, out 
the existing arrangement should be 
completely rethought. , 

Worsfjurgh Loliwood Infant School, 


Barnsley is described by the Inspectors 
as "a very good infant school”, hi spite 
of considerable instability in its staf- 
fing. The curriculum included lan- 
guage. mathematics, music, art and 
craft, physical education, religious 
education and environmental studies. 
Cross curricular links were carefully 
planned and allow the introduction of 
other subjects; their good record 
keeping, and much of the Icarningwos 
based on first hand experiences. 

“Stnndurds of achievement and pre- 
sentation of work are generally high. 
The children make good progress in 
is nartim- 


m wiii»«*ivii q i b 

reading and many write well, particu- 
larly when their writing is bused upon 
first hum! experience. A good under- 
standing of me broad range of matne- 


MAiiuiug u« >ii» . : ; ° i 

matical work is achieved nnd children 
learn to use the skills which they 
acquire in other areas of work." 

Good attention was given to help 
children understand moral nnd ethical 
issues, nnd they were introduced to 
material with religious content from 
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the Bible and other sources. 

“Through their behaviour in school 
and their evident concern for others, 
children demonstrate that they are 
learning and coming to understand 
much of that which the staff intend 
they should." 

Relationships in the school were 

HMI reports arc available free of 
charge from the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, Publications De- 
spatch Centre, Honeypol Lane, Stan- 
more, Middlesex HA7 IAZ. Also avail- 
able fro m l.e.a.s. 

excellent, and children responded well 
to high teacher expectations. 

Slalham High School, Norfolk is 
congratulated on being a happy and 
effective community, in spite of barely 
adequate accommodation, a shortage 
of hooks, and an unfavourable pupil- 
teacher ratio. . , . 

Only by careful planning could the 


Skating 




along 
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World Ice dancing champions 
Jayne Torvill and Christopher 
Dean can count a (tanner primary 
head among their greatest fans. 

Along wllh other staff at 
Milford Primary, Nottingham, be 
us«d to organise weekly school 
trips to the local Ice rink, and can 
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rifflm tohave Introduced Jayne to 
skating at the aae of nine. 

Now retired In Yorkshire, he 

.MSiQiM B ' , .- 

But (tar jronng skaters, training 
Is *tm a nutter of hard work against 
considerable odds. Ice ikatbuls 
rarely encouraged as aschoof 










mm 


ttmstable only as a fifth or ilrtfa- 
rorm option. And at Milford. Jayne 
Tonrflrs tnccess Is marked by-a 
■Igned photograph In Use 
aUfbvioainDiar than a riot on the 
cnmcufim, 

Eyensotherelanoahoriageof 
entlmtUnn among children. Moat 
of the mambera In the Nottingham 
Ice Qlab.whtcb Is Involved in 
competitions, shows and tr aining 
for the National Ice Skating 
awards, are aged between 8 and 

Ice rinks ban to make money so 
the only time theikatera can have 
tbelce to tbetmelvea laabout 6a.m. 
or after Iftp.m. 

Training also needs ftn an rial 
commitment. A 15-mlnutelason 
from a profearional coach costs 
£2.30 In Nottingham, and booking 
a spot outside public hours la 
another 11.50 a time. 

With considerable help through 
spouonhlp by the- then Labour- 
controlled council Torvill and 
Dean have been able hi get over 
both problems, and now train at a 
luxmy Ice centre In West Germany 
at more sociable hours, 

la Britain there are now signs 
lb tithe situation for jo ling Ice 
skaters is Improving, 
.Nottinghamshire began things ■ 

•; toWpbifpollcertalEjonUie 
. curriculum ten yeinaga with the 
gpenlngofaSportaConodl- 
^e^rUikwlUilniachool. A| 

Jhepta; BSS&sssr< 

luKhtfrne.andltUnsed 
JhrMgliqoi the day by 30 schools 
ta (beam, the only Itntfudon 
WMtrampori tolhesjtB. 

KteJ.Mffi' 0 ""'' 1 

"aakratf’. ■ 

. ; ; Report by 

Jo Newton 


school manage with the classrooms 
and laboratories it has. History and 

S eography was regularly taught in the 
jn mg room. Cloakroom ana comdor 
space had been converted by sclt-help 
to provide a base for music. Even so 
the appearance and cleanliness of the 
school did credit to the pupils. 

Though the provision of equipment 
was adequate there was a marked 
shortage of books and materials. “In 
many departments, books cannot 
generally be taken home for lack of 
copies, while in some departments 
pupils share books in class. There are 
shortages of consumable materials in 
some areas of practical work. These 
deficiencies are due partly to low 
expectations of the amount of money 
available, partly to low initial stocks in 
some departments and, sometimes, to 
concentration within a department 

m tha 
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upon one type of resource to the 
neglect of others." 

The school's pupil-teacher ratio of 
18 to one was poor compared with 

BEC praise 
for Leeds 

Leeds schools are praised by the 
Inspectorate for the introduction of 
BEC general courses, a move de- 
scribed as “a very considerable innova- 
tive effort.” 

The BEC in schools scheme began in 
Leeds In 1979 and at the time of the 
inspection involved 340 students from 
35 schools. The vast majority were 
girls. In addition 212 students were on 
, the same course at three further educa- 
tion colleges. . , 

With a tew exceptrons the standard 
of tuition was good and was matched 
by the students’ response. The In- 
spectorate said: “They work mdus- 
' it their studies, participating 

S .. | ^ 1fr U,n,,.»Q, *nr1 nropon*- 

. They receive encourage- 
ment from regular and constructive 
marking even if at times the assign- 
ments are oriented too. much towards 
being a test.” 

Courses were generally adequately 
resourced though there were difficul- 
ties where, schools offered a module 
that required a range of office equip- 
ment. Few schools could give their 
pupils adequate experience of modem 
office equipment, and more use should 
be made of college facilities. 

In all but one of the colleges and in 
the schools, students did not have 
enough access to computer facilities or 
to software for modem office practice. 
This was a cause of some concern. 

The teachers involved were well 
qualified and suitably experienced, 
and were enthusiastic about it. In- 
volvement of senior staff gave the 
course status within the sixth-form 
curriculum. 

Warning on 
absenteeism 

Considerable efforts by local author- 
ities and others to reduce school 
absenteeism are likely to remain in- 
effective until parents change their 
attitudes, says a paper by the Welsh 
Inspectorate. . ; 

'It is a sad reality that much of the 
absence recorded in schools is‘ con- 
doned by parents,” the report says. It 
was up to the school to focus afl the 
resources at its disposal to demons- 
trate to parents the importance of 
ending their children to school, 

. ‘Whore the problem oF absenteeism 
15 particularly serious it is not unusual 
to find the school concentrating its 
limited resources on a relatively small 
number of older, persistent, long-term 
absentees and as .a consequence, fall- 
ing' to contact a larger number of 
parents whose children are showing 
early symptoms of fpcipient non- 
attendance.” 

* : P u Pd had been absent 
schools should, enlist the aid of the 

'ISIS ‘ta^ pUwchUd n,sk,:u p for 
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most comprchensives of similar size 
and many of the teaching groups were 
large. Tne school had little room to 
manoeuvre to meet the needs of i 
wider ability range, following the 
school's change from a secondary- 
modern. “The staff, as a. whole, h 
hard-pressed by the demands of the 
curriculum but it works effectively bs& 
body within sound staffing structure. It 
is well led by the head ana senior staff, 
and there is much evidence of goodwill 
and enterprise." 

Reports have also been issued re- 
cently on: Stalham Middle School, 
Norfolk; St Marie’s RC Junior School, 
Klrkby, Merseyside; Alice Ingham RC 
Primary School, Rochdale; Madgln- 
ford Park Infants School, Bearslcd, 
Kent; Heathfleld County Secondary 
School, East Sussex; St Joseph’s RC 
JMI School, Greenwich, ILEA; Mar- 
garet Stancomb Infants School, Trow- 
bridge, Wiltshire; St Giles RC Primary 
School, Cheodle, Staffs; and Dowda- 
well Court School, Cheltenham, Gloi. 

Concern at 
long spells in 
first form 

An independent boarding school for 
the maladjusted where one hoy spent 
five years in the first form attracts a 
long list of criticisms from the In- 

speaorate. c^ rs were worried that 

some pupils at Stlnsford School, Dor- 
chester, Dorset spend long periods ,ib 
the first form, and at the time of the 
inspection one boy had been there jo 
five years. The school, for maladjusted 
boys aged 11 to 17, had no W 
established criteria for placing jMjM 

* ■ imtHiMny mm gfll 

Though the teaching accommoda- 
tion was adequate, some of the 
teaching areas were shabby, none loo 
clean, and lacking in visual appeal 
The boarding accommodation had 
several shortcomings, such as too few 
lavatories and hanabasins, and there 
were various safety matters that re- 
quired urgent attention. 

The teachers had a generous atti- 
tude to the boys but had very limited 
professional experience; none had a 
recognized qualification in 
education; and they were isolated bom 
from the mainstream of education and 
from developments in the field oj 
maladjustment. Although the mincer 
of teachers appeared adequate, they 
received so much time off that it had a 
serious effect on the timetable. 

The distribution of subject penoffi 
was also- unsatisfactory resulting in 
some treble and even 
periods. "Situations were observe 
where this resulted in teachers being 
unable to maintain pupils’ attention 
and interest, with a good deal 01 
consequent time-wasting.” 

In English, the Inspectors saw so®e 

good, sound teaching, backed up by a 
large variety of textbooks, but many o 
these were outdated. Most puphpwj 
duced a reasonable amount of wntte 
work, though poor spelling was_ 
major problem. The present arrange 
merits for remedial help were unsans- 

The^work in maths varied in qMjj|J[: 
In some lessons there was useiui 


in some lessons mere w*** rr- j 
discussion, the pupils studied human 
standards of presentation were go™- 
In others the work was pedMgw- , 
No one bri the staff haa a design** 
dhildcare responsibility or any pr°‘. 

cinnol mm Nfirioflnn 111 this WOfK» . 


euuiusiasm ana guuuwn* 
overall child care programme rent" 
mainly concerned with the coniiw ■ 
the boys and (heir occupation throuP 
out the day rather than with ®®VJ[ 
thiir personal, emotional and son 
needs.” Too much routine supervise 
was undertaken by prefects, who 
problems of their own. . . 

•‘Mealtimes are not social 

ahd the ody staff present patrol 

tween tables while the children . « » . 

, quickly as possible, food which i 
servea to them in an unattractive 
hasty manner, dining WgJJjLj 
a 1 rather bleak ahd 1 inilltutidflhl 
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YTS: From jubilation to rescue 


For better or for worse, the Youth 
Training Scheme has settled down into 
its first year of operation. After 18 
months of hype ana hassle, of mission- 
ary fervour and furtive compromise, 
the actuality of the programme which 
is setting out to break the mould of 
industrial recruitment and training can 
now be seen. 

The YTS was offically launched in 
September, although some schemes 
started well beforehand. Jubilant 
ministers and Manpower Services 
Commission officials were able to 
forget their earlier panic over the slow 
buildup, and announce jubilantly that 
they had secured more than enough 
places. 

In addition to the 300,000 places for 
the predicted number of unemployed 
school leavers, there were another 
160,000-plus ready to provide, in 
theory, a similiar programme of inte- 
grated work and training for youngs- 
ters starting paid employment. 

When, the school holidays well past, 
employers and colleges found tnem- 


Wlien, the school holidays well past, 
employers and colleges found them- 
selves waiting in vain for the flood of 
eager trainees they had been urged to 
ready themselves for, the MSC con- 
fidently counselled them to be patient. 
The rush to have the scheme operating 
on the full scale at the start of the new 
school year did not mean that it would 


immediately function on the full scale, 
officials explained. And they started 
talking for the first time about their 
internal forecasts of the way the 
trainee numbers were expected to 
build up to the target by Christmas. 

Since then, like miltary spokesmen 
breaking the news that their tactical 
regrouping is a major retreat, the 
officials nave come to acknow- 
ledge that the YTS this year has failed 
almost entirely to bring in the youngs- 
ters who have started paid employ- 
ment. The total number of trainees m 
the scheme this month is nudging 
300,000. 

The significance of this shortfall 
goes a long way beyond the disappoint- 
ment that the scheme is getting only 
two-thirds of its target. It destroys the 
heart of the YTS concept - the provi- 
sion of a planned foundation year for 
all minimum age leavers. 

The YTS for the first year will he 
largely u programme for unemployed 
leavers, inuen the same scheme that 
the Government originally suggested, 
and was persuaded to extend, by u 
determined alliance of industry nnd 
education interests, into a radical plan 
to transform the transition from school 
to work. 

A determination to go all-out next 


year to rescue the YTS, dream domin- 
ates the discussions which arc now 
under way in the commission's plan- 
ning and policy bodies. It overshadows 
earlier preoccupations, such as the 
possibility of extending the scheme to 
other age groups ana categories of 
youngsters. 

In effect, officials are implying that 
they accept that they miscalculated in 
putting all their efforts last spring into 
selling the YTS to employers. They 


pupils that it was a safely net if they 
could not find work. The MSC did in 
the end send out a briefing pack to 
schools, but it arrived well after most 
pupils had made up their minds about 
the prospects ahead of them. 

in the circumstances, it is not parti- 
cularly surprising that most leavers 


have only gone into the YTS if they 
could not find jobs outside it. 

That cannot be the whole cxplnna- 


Local authorities line up 
for more TVEI cash 


Two out of three of the local author- 
ities in England and Wales have joined 
the new queue for government money 
to fund the rein traduction of technical 
and vocational courses in their schools. 
And the chances arc that most of them 
will get it. 

Sixty-eight l.e.a.s have submitted 
projects for the extension of the Tech- 
nical and Vocational Education Initia- 
tive nr*l yoor. D»> *"■ 

the first batch of schemes which are 
now under way, they are not compet- 
ing for a limited number of grants.. 

The Manpower Services Commis- 
sion says it will consider spreading the 
extra J20m a year the Government is 
providing over all the projects which 
meet the criteria, although it has 
indicated that an appropriate cost) per 
project might be around £400, uou to 
£500 000 

The number of authorities bidding is 
almost exactly the same as last time, 
but since 14 of those are now already 
being funded and two others have 
dropped out, it seems that around 15 
are putting in proposals for the first 

The two that have dropped out are 
Liverpool and Newham. Britain s big- 
gest authority, the Inner London 


Education Authority, has once again 
stayed out, as have Manchester, Avon, 
and Sheffield. 


spent around £3m on advertising for 
the scheme, virtually all of ii devoted 
to gelling places, although there were 
radio commercials aimed at the 
youngsters themselves. 

When asked what else they were 
doing to make sure that youngsters 
would be steered towards the scheme. 

Edited by 
Mark Jackson 

the officials made it plain that they 
were leaving that to tnc people who 
had nlways done the iuh outstandingly 
well for earlier youth unemployment 
programmes, the local authority 
careers departments. 

In theory this should have worked, 
since historically ihe careers officers’ 
main role had been to advise pupils on 
the options confronting them when 
they leave. But it ignored the fact that 
a large part of tnc careers service 
resources had shifted to helping those 
who had already left and were unem- 
ployed. 

So the officials paid little nticniion 
to reports that teachers were saying 
that they understood little about the 
scheme, and rather more alarming 
stories that many were telling their 


lion - clear! 
employers, I 
seriously the 
bring all the 


:ariy many, perhaps most 
nave mu taken very 
seriously the idea that they should 
bring all the leavers they take on as 


nuthonly 


employees into the YTS, since if they 
had, (here would have been few jobs 
outside it. 

This month's meeting of Ihe Youth 
Training Board was told that research 
had shown that this summer people 
were still confusing the YTS with the 
Youth Opppor turn tics Programme it 
replaced, and did not understand (hot 
it was mennt to include employed 
youngsters. This attitude is reflected in 
the views of some in the education 
service nnd the careers service, who 
sec the YTS ns very much a second- 
best to “real jobs”. 

(This view appeared at unc point to 
be shared bv the commission's chair- 
man, Mr David Young who, when it 
first became obvious that many more 
youngsters were going into jobs thun 
last veur, and not into the YTS, said 


that he was pleased for them: since 
then he has got round lo the view that 
the best tiling is that they should go 
into jobs which provide YTS.) 

The Youth Training Board has 
approved a new marketing sirntegy 
which will go into operation from 


February. Its objectives will be: 

• To make young people "and their 
advisers" better aware of the YTS; 

9 To promote specific knowledge of 
the nature and quality of YTS opportu- 
nites; 

9 To encourage employers and others 
to sec YTS as a scheme for employed 
young people as well as those without 
lobs; 

9 To locate the YTS within the broad- 
er New Training Initiative objectives 
(which arc aimed at modernizing and 
extending the whole training system) 
and in particular to relate it to develop- 
ing adult training strategy. 

The officials say they need to get 
across the message that the YTS is n 
permanent bridge from school to 
work , not only to young people and 
their parents, hut also lo teachers and 
the careers service, os well us em- 
ployers. They say that promotional 
material should be available to the 
schools this month. 

Meanwhile ministers have agreed to 
make u minor ideological retreat to 
help the MSC get the YTS back on to 
its proper road. The Employment 
Secretary announced last week that 
the Youth Worker Scheme will no 
longer apply to 16-year-olds. 

The scheme - a product of Tory 
beliefs that a major cause of youth 
unemployment is thnt young people 
are pricing themselves out of the 
labour market - offers a subsidy to 
firms thnt take them on at below a low 
maximum wage fixed by the Govern- 
ment. 


S|#: 


mm 


by 

Brian Heap 


Ihe authorities making bids are: 
Outer London boroughs: Barnet, 
Bexley, Bromley, Croydon, Ealing, 
Haringey, Harrow, Havering, Klngs- 
ton-upon-Thaihes, Merton, Red- 
bridge, Richmond-upon-Thames. 
Waltham Forest. 

Dudley/ Solihull, Walsall, Wol- 
verhampton, Bolton, Bury, l^Male, 
Salford. Stockport, Tameside.Don- 
caster, Calderdale. Kirklees, Leeds, 
Gateshead. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 
North Tyneside, South Tyneside, 
Sunderland. 

English counties: 

Berkshire. Bi^ n gainstareu Cam- 
bridgeshire, Cheshire, Cleveland, 
Cornwall, Cumbna, Derbyshire, 
Dorset, Durham, East Sussex, Essex, 
Gloucesterhire, Hampshire, bfcof 
Wiaht Kent, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, 

North Yorkshire. Northamptonshire, 
Northumberland, Oxfordshire. Salop, 

Somerset, Surfolk, Surrey, Wamck- 
shire. West Sussex, Wiltshire. _ 
Welsh counties: Dyfed, Qwent, 
Gwynedd. Mid-Glamorgan, Powys, 
West Gla morgan. _ 

CDD. (How to poach the UCCA 

way.) . . 

Polytechnics, which are g^ n “8 

ajSSSKffs 

two of the most poputa ones ui 

sesassBBgg 

cEthncd, had a high maths cordem, and 
thev looked for at least a Grade B pass 
(no Y mention in the P rus P®j*“ se *i 
Pressed further, however, they said 
that they, would Inc offered her a 




- ; • 1 ij ■ . : : 
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i±S£BS&S«B BBSS 

betng^e comber 15 - "unofficial- although hoty . hBCQuId Jmve help^ 
ly" universities will still accept appUca- with the ^ tte ctemrat . of ^ the 
tions up to March, but only "at their they were not prepared to say. 

.if, »tli- n iihMrian nilP. . iw. _ r\f onilnl nnnnrtUfllllCS 


IV UH vgiMUCa will am* 7 ' # tn env 

tions up to March, but only "at their they were not prepared to *»y. 
disaetion”. This is a “hidden rule , The question of equal opportunities 
not widely publicized, which allows frequently occurs. In a recent publica- 
universltles to offer places to caodi- t - |on was interesting to note the 
dales with high ability ratings. variations in the percentages of quai- 

It is well known that if a university mcd women j n VBr , 0 us professions. At 

can make a higjh offer, then many thetopoftheUstcamerairopMists(55 

outsiders Mil be convinced that the r cen (j | followed by headteachers 
course is not only popular but also has [39 per cent) , ophthalmic opticians (At 

a “good reputation". (Advisers MrcenO.advertlsing account execu* 
however should 1 beware of makojg tives (20 per cent), and paediatricians 
such assumptions. One university jn (17 percent). 

the south of England gels round this ■ ^ jfc can be found 

problem by making offers of BBC for A Careers 

biological Sciences and then by follow- r or Women and Men by Ruth 
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NOTICEBOARD 
FOR 1984 


3- 6 Association Tor Science Education- 

annualconferenceat the University of 
Exeter „ . , 

4- 6 North of England Conference. Sheffield 


FEBRUARY... 


29 Association of Principals ol Colleges - 

AGM at Southgate College 


24-27 Joint Council of Language 
Associations - annual conference at 
University ol Exeter 


APRIL... 


6-8 Secondary Heads Association - annual 
conference at University of Newcastle 
7 British Associations ^ Teachers of the Deaf 
-spring general meeting al Bristol 
10-12 National Institute of Adult Continuing 
Education-study conference at University 
College or North Wales. Bangor 
15-18 Assistant Masters and Mistresses 
Association - annual conference, 
Bournemouth 

36-18 Geographical Association - annual 
conference at the Royal Geographical 


annual conference at the Unlversltyof 
Durham; Mathematical Association - annual 
conference at the University of Manchester 
18-19 Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics - annual conference at 
BuddrighantshlreCnflega of Higher 
Education 

21-26 National Union olTeachers-annual 
i conference, Blackpool 
I 23-27 National Association of 
Schoolmasters/Unlon of Woman Teachers 
- annual conference, Llandudno 
24-27Natlonaf Council for Special 
Education-annual conference at Rene. . * 

Festival Hall, London 
of 


U-L4 National Festival of Music for Youth- 
South Bank, London 
18-20 Council of Local Education 
Authorities - summer confarence at 
Newcastle 

23-26 Centre for the Study of 
Comprehensive Schools - annual 
conferenceat Unfveisityor York 
3&-Augual 3 Professional Association of 
Teachers - annual conference at University 
ofErflnburgh ' y 


1-5 Labour Party Conference - Blackpool 
9-12 Conservative Party Conference - 
Brighton 


I NOVEMBER... 


6-7 Girls' Schools Association -. annua! 
confarence, Eastbourne 
10 British Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf,- autumn meeting. London 
16-28 Schools- Prom - Royal Albert Hall 


Inner cities will hold key to 
elections for NUT executive 



Teachers in inner city areas will play 
the crucial role in deciding the make- 
up of the new executive of the National 
Union of Teachers when the biennial 
election contests are fought early ill the 

New Year. , , 

Nominations for the elections have 
now closed, revealing ill at the most 
closely fought contests will he in Inner 
and Outer London, the West Mid- 
lands, Manchester and Merseyside. 

The Socialist Teachers’ Alliance, the 
biggest Left-wing grouping at ine un- 
ion's annual conference, is fielding 
more candidnics than ever before - It* 

- and concentrating on contesting the 
urban areas. However, it is being 
opposed in Inner London by « new 
Left grouping calling itself Rank and 
File o3” which claims ST A members 
arc merely "polite socialists . 

In some of the more rural arena of 
the country, only one nomination has 
been received and that candidate will 
be elected unopposed. 

Five candidates Have lined up to 
contest the two executive scats for 
Inner London, which has the biggest 
branch of the NUT- the 14,500-strong 
Inner London Teachers’ Association. 

The new Rank and File ’83 group is 
fielding two candidates against the two 
put forward by the STA, only a year 
after Left-wingcTS united to win con- 
trol of the association by defeating the 
former general secretary, Mr Bob 
Richardson, in annual elections. 

The five candidates are : Mr Bernard 
Regan, serving executive member, 
and Ms Jane Shallice, from East 
London, both STA members; Ms June 
Fisher, a headteacher from Lewisham, 
for whom Mr Richardson’s supporters 
are campaigning; Ms Susie Burroughs 

^nTlast two are supported by the new. 


A second interesting contest will be 
in the Wesi Midlands where both seats 
are up for grabs with Mr John Bowl- 
ler, from Wolverhampton, retiring, 
and Mr Gordon Green, from Birming- 
ham, having already successfully won 
the election for tne union s senior 
vice-president. 

Mr Tony Miller, press officer for the 
Birmingham association of the NUi 
for several years, is favourite to win 
one of these two seats. The other three 
candidates nre Mr John Bills, from 
Sandwell.MrWill Reese, from Coven- 
try, and Mr Andrew Johnson, from 
Dudley. 

Mr Bills is thought likely to win the 
second seat, although Mr Reese, an 
STA member, caught the attention of 
many members at the union s annua! 
conference earlier this year with a 
rousing forthright attack on the Youth 
Training Scheme. 

In Greater Manchester, where there 
are also two seats being contested, 
three candidates have emerged. Sitting 
executive member Miss Jean Daven- 
port is defending her seat. The other 
two candidates are Mr Tony Harnson, 
from Rochdale, an STA member, and 
Mr J Bromley, nominated by Stock- 
port. 

The Cheshire and Merseyside con- 
stituency is currently served by one 
Left-winger, Mr Jim Ferguson, from 
Liverpool, and one considered to be 
on the right of the executive, Mr John 
Williams, from Cheshire. Both are 
standing again, as are two other candi- 
dates, Left-winger Mr Tony Harvey 
from Knowsley, and Mr H Sandison, 
from Halton. 

In Outer London, where there are 
eight candidates for four places, the 
STA Is -mounting a concerted cam- 


by Richard Garner 

■test will be fourth, Ms Sue Adams, was disqual- 
b both seats ificiJ under NUT rules because she is a 
ohn Bawd- part-time teacher. 

retiring. ^ three other sitting executive 
members for the ureu- MOf " , Ctate. 


mcinucu mi — — j-:. , 

Mrs Daphne Holloway and Mr Mal- 
colm Home - are all 
election. The eighth candidate is Mr r 

r !i1. 


Smith. 

The list of nominations reveals that 


Chambers, Mr John Gray, Mr Jim 
Murphy and Mr Alf Budd. Mr Geoff 
Foster, chairman of the union s inter- 
national relations committee, and Mr 
Peter Cotgrovc, chairman of its prim- 
ary advisory committee. There are 43 
elected seats. 

Any major shift in the political 
balance of the new executive looks 
unlikely. However, it looks as though 
the NUT’s commitment to disarma- 
ment will be strengthened, since sever- 
al of the new candidates - notably Mr 
Miller in Birmingham and Ms Fisher in 
Inner London - are strong supporters 
of the union’s stand on this issue. 

The results will be announced just 
before the union's Easter conference. 

The candidates are as follows: 
Cumbria, Durham and Northumber- 
land (1 seat) Mr R Potts*; Mr D 
Armstrong. . .. , 

Tyne and Wear {! seat) Mrs M Carter 

Yorfahlre - (1 
seat) Miss Dann; Ms John; Mr Fearon. 
West Yorkshire (2 scats) Mr Bravage; 
Miss B Lynn*; Mr C Moms*. 

South Yorkshire (1 seat) Mr H Dow- 

Homberslde mj^Linroln^lr^^eat) 


JliiliildW are Mr Mr I Morgan* (elected unopposed). 

7°.- Si 11 , 1 . 8, r?w m E? lin S- and Miss Greater Manchester (2 seats) Mr J 

Lilian Wylie of Hounslow. STA would Bromley; Miss J Davenport"; Mr A 
have fielded four candidates, but the Harrison. ^ * 


‘Supe 

for 


Cheshire and Merseyside (2 scats) Mr J 
Ferguson*; Mr A Harvey; Mr H 
Sandison; Mr J Williams*. 

Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire (| 
seat) Mr W Rippon* (elected un- 
opposed). 

Leicester and Northamptonshire (1 
seat) Mr J Perry (elected unopposed). 
Shropshire and Staffordshire (1 seat) 

Mr Wiskin (elected unopposed). 

West Midlands ('2 seats) Mr J . Bills; Mr 
A Johnson; Mr A Miller; Mr W Reese. 
Gloucestershire, Hereford, Worcester 
and Warwickshire ( 1' seat) Mr I Jack- 
son; Mr B MeakinV 
Cambridgeshire, Norfolk and Suffolk 
(1 seat) Dr W Roy (elected un- 
opposed). 

Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire (1 
seat) Mr A Ward (elected unopposed). 
Essex (1 seat) Mr E Glazier (elected 
unopposed). 

Berkshire, Buckinghamshire and Ox- 
fordshire (1 seat) Mr C Metcalf* 
(elected unopposed). 

Hampshire and Isle of Wight (1 scat) 
Ms M Raff* (elected unopposed). 
Surrey and West Sussex (1 seat) Mr R 
Ellis* (elected unopposed). 

East Sussex and Kent (1 seat) P A. 
Davis; Ms L Osmond. 

Avon and Wiltshire (1 seat) Mr J 
Pearce (elected unopposed). 

Dorset, Somerset and Channel Islands 
(1 seat) Mr B White (elected un- 
opposed). 

Cornwall and Devon (1 seat) Mr H 
Brokensha*; Mr B Frost. 

Wales (3 seats) Mr G Donaldson; Mr 
D H Evans; Mrs B Lloyd; Mr P 
Mantle; Mr H Moses; Mr D Pntehard. 
Inner London (2 seals) MsS Bur- 
roughs; Ms J Fisher; Mr W Mcllroy, 
Mr B Regap*; Ms J Shallice, 

Outer Londo^t (4se.») Mrj 

Horne; Mr K Jones; Mr P Smith; Ms L 
Wylie. 

'Denotes serving executive member i 
for area. 
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ve lop merit Council. 

• Mr Cyril Mapley, head of drawing at - 
the TccnnJcal High School for Boys, • 
Tunbridge Wells, who calls himself, 
"Britain’s Superteachpr" because of 
his successes at getting large numbers 
of 16-year-olds through A level exams, 
is disgusted at the complexion of the 


scrapped the Schools Council. 

“Judging from the selection of the 
chairman (Professor Roger BUn- 
Stoylo, Sussex University) it would 
seem that the same oltf university- 
church-dominated system is about to 
repeat the same ola academic; exam- 
biased trail away from creative, prac- 
tical and logic-based training,’* Mr 
Mapley said this week. "We should- 
aim to make children' think for them- 
selves instead of the mcniory training 
they get now." - 

• ..Mr Mapley, who began his Working 
hre 45 years ago as an apprentice in 
Woolwich dockyard, is a member of 
the Kent technology rcviewpanel and 
of the National Council for Education- 



Cyril Mapley 

al Standards. He believes his expert- 


--- .'---I -"f-™ Hia luvni hanur 

date for Inc committee. 

He commonly enters 40 to 50 fifth 
year boys for the A level examination 
with a pass rate ot 80 to 90 per cent. 
Similar results are obtained at O level 
by 40 or more fourth year pupils. He 
attributes the success rate to his belief 
in discipline and his own enthusiastic 
commitment to, teaching his subject. 


Education law expert dies 


Mr Geoffrey Barren, the headmaster 
who wrote the most popular book on 
the law as it affects teachers arid 
schools, has died aged 66, 

Teachers and the Law become the 
handbook on the day to day applica- 
tion of the law in education rang- 
ing from, dangerous laboratories to 
attendance registers. ■ It was regular- 
ly updated, and Mr Barrel! was work- 
ing on a new edition at. the tiqie of his 
death. : . » 


Educated at Earls Colne Grammar 
School, Essex, St Luke’s College,. 
Exeter, and London University, He' 
was best known as -head of. Sir John; 
Cass Foundation and Redcoat Schbol ; 
Stepney, from which he retired in : ‘ 

Aftcr his retirement he spent much' 
of his umc lecllinng in law .ai the 
i College .of Preqeptprs, where he was' . 
■ senior vice-president. - « 'Ai ... 3 1 : : ; *r j ,r- j 


Understand history, according to Mr 
Mike Pond, of West Earlham Middle 
School, Norwich. 

Writing in Teaching History, he 
describes research he undertook Into 
the effectiveness of school history 
visits. Studying three mixed ability 
classes of pupils aged 10 to 12 on a visit 
to Norwich Cathedral, he found that 
only those children who were good at 
abstract reasoning were able to per- 
ceive the past from ' the surviving 
remains. 6 

Children who thought in "concrete” 
terms - those who might be expected 
to benefit most from seeing actual 



Norwich Cathedral 
evidence of the past- were least able to 
make sense of what they saw. 

Visits should not be seen as an 
easy answer. In spite of good prepara- 
tion and follow-up work, many chil- 
dren had difficulty using their experi- 
ences of a visit to create background 
and atmosphere for their hisfoncal 
studies. . 

Teaching History Oct 1983, The His- 
torical Association, 59a Kennington 
Park Rd, London SE11. 
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Review of the year 


JANUARY 

The New Year brought tidings of the 
departure of Sheila Browne from her 
post as chief of Her Majesty's In- 
spectorate. The departure of teachers 
to have babies - keeping their job 
options open the while - was said by 
one female London head to wreak 
havoc in schools. 

Sir Keith Joseph told the North of 
England conference in Liverpool that 
incompetent heads should be sacked. 
But nobody could get rid of the 
"headmaster” of the conference, one 
Harold Wilson, who kept telling his 
audience what a good grammar school 
education he’d had. 

The first of what was to become a 
torrent of statistical studies on exam 
results found that pupils in uncrcamed 
Scottish comprehensivcs got results as 
, good as those in selective schools. 

An Open University study disco- 
vered the unsurprising fact that the 
lowest form of life in comprehensive 
schools was "the swot”. And the water 
strike meant many schools had to 
dose. 

FEBRUARY 

The Government's annual public 
spending White Paper revealed that 
there would be no let-up in the squeeze 
on education for the next three years. 

Half a dozen Tory l.e.a.s gave a nod 
and a wink to Stuart Sexton, one of the 
Education Secretary's political advis- 
ers, suggesting they might just agree to 
try a voucher experiment if the Gov- 
ernment made it worth their while. But 
Sir Keith took his voucher scheme to 
Cabinet and was told it was too wqt . To 
add insult to injury, 98.3 per cent of 
children in a survey did not know who 
he was. 

Professor John Honey set the educa- 
tional world humming when he said 
children who were being allowed or 
encouraged to speak non-standard 

forms or English we rn ha, ' : "p 
Hick” played on them. A linguistics 

professor wrote to complain that .no- 
body could agree on what standard 
English was. Others wrote and pointed 
out that tt was the language in which 
he'd written to say nobody knew what 

it was ... , 

The deliberations of a secret 


1 983 was the year In which 
vouchers and loans came 
and went but Sir Keith 
Joseph stayed put, 
statistics proved 
everything and nothing, 
and a headmaster's wife let 
a few cats out of the bag. 
Biddy Passmore takes a 
backward, and sideways, 
look at the news. 

Court, a community school in Shrop- 
shire, telling it to stop innovating and 
concentrate on raising standards. 

Terry Casey told the NAS/UWT 
meeting in Eastbourne that schools 
should teach punils to be scroungers. 
Meanwhile, the NUT gathered on the 
palm-fringed shores of Jersey. 

A provisional pay settlement of 4.98 
per cent provoked moans from some 
l.e.a.s, who said they's only budgeted 
for 3.5 per cent. But most were secretly 
relieved and n TES spending survey 
suggested the picture wasn’t as bnd as 
it might have been: hair the l.e.a.s 
planned growth in 1983-84, 4 out of 10 
planned cuts and 1 in lOwere aiming to 
stand still. 

MAY 

Mrs Thatcher finally pul everyone out 
of their misery by agreeing to hold an 
election. Labour was said to be looking 
for the schools’ vote -and teacher 
unions and independent schools threw 
themselves willingly into the fray. But, 
as usual, education was the election 
issue that never was. 

Almost unnoticed in the national 
hooha, local elections took place. 
They left Birmingham in Tory hands, 
but gave Liverpool a party (Labour) 
with a dear majority for the first time 
in 10 years Bnd a new education 
committee chairman of 24. 

S&sst' fieaS,^ U.WI ‘W. MCivA-ti. n-i-r 
hornet’s nest with her revelations ab- 
out public school life. Homosexuality, 
flogging, a Harrow housemaster s wife 
who imtiated 100 wee boys . . . it 
wasn’t like that at all, the angry 
headmasters retorted. 

Labour did its sums and 







Under fire . . . Madeley Court 



Coming 

Kadlce 



Bob Dunn and Giles 


Going . . , Sheila Browne, f 
James Hamilton 




The deliberations ot a the education service an extra £1 ,760m 

Cabinet poUcy g^up on the fam tj ise i y . Sir Keith Joseph, more mod- 

s as ySftSii Staiff.Ttts '.o 

1C...,, ready for .he return of . Tory 

Geoffrey Howe , then ChanceMor , sug- |he Na , ion „i children’s 

pted schoolchildren should be taugR Burt ^Jf 0 un J that children in English 

in grander and 


paign to discourage schoolgirl pregan- i 
cits might be a good idea, while Sir 
Geoffrey Howe , tnen Chancellor , sug 
rested schoolchildren should be taught 
now to manage their pocket money, a 
survey revealing a nse of almost JU per 
cent in pocket money over the pre- 
vious year showed that he might have a 
paint. 

MARCH 

A student loans scheme costing an 
extra £25m and drawn up by bright 
junior minister William Waldegrave 
looked like being agreed, but was then 
killed by. Tory backbench protests and 
general icy Feet. 

The Education Secretary said he 
would rather like to keep awkward 
issues like nuclear war out of the new 

16-plus science syllabuses. _ 

His "Teaching Quality White Pap- 
er was published, proposing much 
stlffer tests to get In to the profession, 
more practical teacher trainingnna 
weeding oifct df the weakest. Sack the 
classroom clodst” and “scandal of the 
dupce tCBChcrsl” shrieked some of tne 
papers. But sober journals like The 
tES - and .most of the educational 
world- greeted the reforms as sensible 
find long overdue; 


APRIL 

A. change of 


Surprises . . . John Selwyn Gummer 


ty, was chosen as head of the Govern- 
ment’s new School Curriculum De- 
velopment Committee. 

JULY 

under the strum t vueui 

called it), and his doctor advised him to 

take a rest from public speaking... 

Research published by the National 
Council for Educational Sjududs 
(Cox, Marks and Pomian-Szrednicki) 
found that selective MhooU produred 

exam results as much asa third better 
than comprehensives. There seemed 
to be some dispute about the value of 

•^The’exarn'results didn't seem to be 
so hot at the Liverpool Institute for 
Boys, one of the city’s last remaining 
grammar schools, which got a devas- 
tating report from HMI. . 

The Inspectorates report on the 


TreF '£S3 "r 1 - rt SSHSSTb5£-mo Bolton 

Bin, that they were no. the mad “ and opened Northerner, was 


Bniii, annual cwiference in Brighton He 
oubUshed and found that "the pace, of promised education would be 
deterioration slowed in 1982” - which foe fore of the party s fight to win bacK 


a-flsr sr™. 

J ug AUGUST 

labour (26 P per cent). Sen. setting out 

parents could refuse corporal pumsh- 

JUNE ment for their children. I 

Dunn and l>e.er Brooke ^Who are ££*£*£ 3 % ° rea d a map 

X!ne though, the Trossachs were 


rmanent secretaries at 


retiring and a young (48) Treasury 
mandarin, David Hancock, taking his 

As election fever mounted - would 
she, wouldn't she?.- Labour published 
its campaign document and the Tory 
manifesto group, chaired by Lord 
Beloff, . came out dead against 
vouchers and lukewarm about loans. 

The repQri on Her Majesty’s In- 
spectorate j after a prolonged skirmish 
with Number Tin, gave the HMIs a 


LabouT (26 per cent). 

JUNE 

June 9, saw the return of Maggie 
triumphant to No lO and - more 
suronsingly - the return of Sir Kenn 
jSph to the DES. He was « impa- 
nied by iwo junior ministers caUed Bob 
Dunn and Peter Brooke Who are 
thev?” everyone cried. Bob Dunn, inc 
new schools minister, turned out to be 

Rhodes Boy son sans whiskers and 

Wil A C mongihe election casualties were 
Chris Price, Labour chairman of ihc | 
Select Committee, ousted bv a pro- 
Tnrv s win ft in South London. Also 
debated was Phillip Whitehead. 

Labour's much respected Bowman 
on higher education. And the ILEA 
camcoul of It badly too, with the 
orosoect of replacement by n joint 
and a financial clobbering. 

Mrs Thatcher told the press that she 
couldn’t introduce vouchers because 
■•the administrative , consequences 

woSld be colossal". This was seen as a 
sign that common sense had her In its 

eV Tcwhers agreed on a new salary and 

tSfe-KS?? 


son by a question and answer session 
on education. Sir Keith Joseph bravely 
told them they could have neither 
vouchers nor tax relief on school fees. 
Then he returned to London and said 
the NCES couldn’t have any public 
money for their research. 

A study found that German school- 
children neat (he British at maths, by 
about two years. 

NOVEMBER 

The dashing Giles Rndicc became 
Over exposed ... the Rlackshaws Labour education spokesman und said 
, j i he would turn his Winchester educa- 

m rion to advantage, by saying how 
r divisive it had been. 

' ‘ 1 The storm clouds gathered over 

agjj- ; iwlp I __ Exeter College in Devon, where a 

■ W '( , shortfall in YrS trainees and money 

D — . •i'f ' »r7\ V threatened it with bankruptcy. David 

■ f I.../ j ’ Young, chainnan of the Manpower 

. ' ..ni m • Services Commission, later said nc was 

L. sorry but lie couldn't bail councils out. 

;■ A survey found ihut 54 per cent of 

iLfjLd| j the public thought children got a better 

|ig||yak M a '|^tound education in selective 

ng . . , Sheila BrowneTSir"^™* At the Girls’s Schools’ Associution, 
ire Hamilton its president, Mrs Pauline Mnthius, 

said that some coeducational boarding 
schools encouraged girls to go on the 
pill. You didn't get them telling boys to 
nave reversible vasectomies, she 
fumed - which you probably didn't. 

The teachers' pay round started. 
The NUT said for the umpteenth time 
it wanted to go back to Houghton 
levels - an increase of some 3tl per 
cent. The Government seemed to have 
missed off the O. und was hoping 
they’d settle for 3. If they did, ana 
councils slashed schools meals and 
milk, then there should be room next 
year for M a modest improvement in 
pupil-teacher ratios” and spending on 
imblcs. And Kent decided that its books, Sir Keith Joseph suggested, 

en enrolment scheme had been a Ihe local authorities told him not to be 

p- although the council didn't put it so silly. 

lie like that. But the Education Secretary suc- 

ITouth, if not youlhfulness, trium- ceedinunilingthceducationalworld- 

i 'a'gK 'bi Tj. i ft*. --f-- 'e- 

•rued odd but was soon explained. __________ 

nKS. statisticians were said to have DECEMBER 
•irqoubts about the sir Kelth'told the Commons that his 

sms by the National C ound l far . didn't think t ho NCES 

lucational Standards. Things be research on exams was “seriously 

me a little tense. . flawed". The NCES jumped for Joy 

At the liberal Party and said they’d been vindicated. But a 

iirogate, Clement Freud party s slatcmen t ^d letter from the DES 

w education about the research suggested that it 

wealed lhat he had been spoilt for life aoo ^ n few |i tt | e flaws all the 

- schooling at Dartmgton Hall- S£l ®^_ 

The department’s statisticians put>- 
ICTOBER lished some research oE their own two 

‘ n SEWS UbSuMtfa; differenca’ 23*3 

sff-«wsS=«a 

"& D“-" SSSST'So' EST! 

aUrTrcrioTS. sui. .he 80a and 90s fae f =ar=faker had his enpp. in .he* 

found .ha. sociology courees ? . J2*&fS>£22, ^ '.".Ik's 

North London Prfytwhnic Were pretty teachers and employers on a 

bad and Iwere not very teen on educa- d G uon structure 

tion In Sutton either, which thev said new * ras> 

was naiiow and exam-dominatwl. S And year ended with news that 

ton said HMI just dldn t like grammar ^ children at one school in Zambm 

“ttany ol.hcTory fai.hfai.. the 



shambles. And Kent decided that its 
open enrolment scheme had been a 
flop- although the council didn't put it 
quite like that. 

Youth, if not youlhfulness, trium- 

seemed odd but was soon fxp'^ed. 

DES.stalistlcians were said to have 
theirqoubts nbdUt the- 
exams by the National Council for . 
Educational Standards. Things be- 
came a little tense, . 

At the Liberal Party 
Harrogate, Clement Freud {egg?* 


by schooUng at Dartmgton Hall. 

OCTOBER 

Neil Kinnock left education and be- 
came leader of the Labour Party** the 
1 famnrp in RnshtOH. He 


the fore of the party’s fight to win bacx 

V °tob Dunn said c ° I SP rch ^ n .Q^ 
were the flavour of th c f 96&^1970s 
but selection might suit the 80s and 90s 
better. 

HMI found that sociology courses at 
North London Polytechnic were pretty 
bad and were not very keen on educa- 
tion in Sutton either, which they gJJ* 
was narrow and exam-dominated, mut- 
ton said HMI just didn’t like grammar 


whether it shouio re « r- 

Saseawsauf- 


Madeley 1 -theoretioal physics i 


^Progressive education seemed to be 1 
in distress at Danington Hall, where 
staff and parents rose ur> to get no ■ “ 
the head. Dr Lyn Blackshaw. There 
were all sorts of stories about the 

S °Mariy n brlglit school leavers found 
they had A levels but nowhere to gu. ns 
polytechnics became more deman 
ding. 

SEPTEMBER 

As the school year started, selection 
rode again. SoHhuli dedded to i rolect 
for entry to one or two of their 1 1 to 16 
comprehensives (sio), but Muncillora 
later threw out a specific plun after an 
uprising by middle daw parents. 

The Youth Training Scheme stqrted. 

not with a bang but a whtmper. 

In Merton, the first week of priva- 
tized school cleaning was a bit ot a 
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SPAIN 


lain Fraser Grigor on the 
poat-Franco Basque 
revival 

Post-Franco autonomy ho* been ohmI 
to the Basques, anil their pohneal 
leaders have been quick lo grasp its 
advantages - not least in the promo- 
tion of the language they perceive ns 
central to their national identity. 


The forbidden tongue learns 
to speak freely again 


central iu inch . 

During the long years tif fHSCisin the 
language was hi lie rly oppressed. In u. 
Vitoria headquarters of the retuilly- 
establishcd iiutonomous g^'ernnien 
the story is told of the school-child 
whose tongue was impaled on the 
compass of a non-Basque maths 
teaefter for having dared utter a sett ■ 
citcc in Basque; while in many schools 

any child ought ‘l**** JW *“ 
compelled to wear it special nng .is «' 

form of dunce's cap. 

Popular response to Madrids lain 
aitiige policy was nut ofeoiirseitiij- 
men si t inn T, nml some hontredsof 
nalionaliM prisoners m the di^ lor - 
gaols used their lime there Nijtjrn 
Basque - but the long- term effect. 




$S! 
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Basque - but the long-term mut... ■' ' ■ i t " u ."1 1 j mi nlnr hack Into its own. 

m-ea- 

percent, while those who were 'derate | ia j attent j et j the semi-secret and I pn inr : n iP avo jd compulsory Basque, school session, the bulk 

m the language composed only a sinu vately-financcd "Ikastola schi o , diffic „| t conditions - they tion budget will go on tj 

fraction of this figure. . where the medium of teaching v mus , be able to prove that they don t of Basque-language bool 

But with the death. or Franco n . urj|y Basque . though demand Mmanoitlf. for instance, 100 new titles a year) 

1975. ugitation flared in the Basque f rom non . Basque speakers eventually ^. s ^ev sub£antially commenced their Seftor Gardner calls th. 

provinces (14 gene ru! strikes an drove them towards a bilingual m education beyond the frontiers of the of teacher training . 

nationalist de* h to wmL of instruction. „ At the moment the tej 



in 1980 a pariiument was'elcctcd to 
represent tne 2.1 million Basques of 
the autonomous region (there arc 
another half-million in Navarre and 
200,000 in the French "northern prn- 

^"rfthe field of education and post- 
school cultural provision for the lan- 
guage, the new administration has 
moved with remarkable speed and 
decisiveness. During the last decade ot 
Franco, certainly, perhaps as many as 


To capitalize on this base, the ' JJJJJJj 


must be able to prove that they don’t 
reside here permanently, for instance, 
or they substantially commenced their 
education beyond the frontiers of the 
Basque country. 

“Otherwise, children must now 
attend an all-Basque school, with 
Spanish as a foreign language; an 
all-Spanish school with seven hours of 
ic«™ nncmip a week: or one of 


Both for the current and the next 
school session, the bulk of the educa- 
tion budget will go on the production 
of Basque-language books (at a rateot 
100 new titles a year) and in what 
Seftor Gardner calls "the critical area 
of teacher training". 

At the moment the teacher training 
colleges are geared to producing -,UUu 
mainly Spanish-speaking .««««“ 
vear whereas the education depart- 
ment only needs 400 mainly-Basque 
speaking teachers a year. Hence, the 


'^SSlZSS Seftor Xixa Gardner of 


the Basque economy. 

And for established teachers, there 
is an extensive (and expensive) in- 
service programme involving a high 
proportion (some 4,000) of the na- 
tion’s teaching force in a day-release 
and evening-class Basque fluency 
course, while at a higher level some 
hundreds of specialists are removed 
from their schools on full pay for up to 
10 months and given intensive nve- 
hours-a-day instruction in the lan- 
guage, leading to a diploma in Basque- 
language teaching proficiency. 

Given the newness of these provi- 
sions. there is some uncertainty as to 
the extent to which they are being 
applied, and Seftor Gardner admits 
that they do have a problem in some 
areas with the standard of Basque 
being taught and being learned, and 
still lack a sufficiency of teachers 
equipped with his department's pro- 
ficiency diploma. 

But he is confident that the prog- 
ramme has been a success to date; and 
according to Robert Pastor, editor in 
Vitoria at the bilingual daily Deta, the 
educational changes have nad an im- 
mense effect on encouraging the Ian- 

““ifhere is no duubt at all about this", 
he says. "Things can only improve loo 
- because all our children now leam 
the language at school, itjsclcar that in 
10 or 15 years the number of people 
who can read and write the language 
will be very high.” 

This month, according to Senor 
Pastor, the Basque television service 
Euskal Televista,, established Iasi 
January, is increasing its output to-w 
t hours a week. „ . 

J And when a local novelist recently | 
i won one of the government's prizes for 
- Basque writing, says Seftor Pastor, 
c “He said at the award ceremony that 
e more books had been published in 
d Basque in the last four years than in the 

i- last five centuries. This gives you some 
o Idea of the progress we have mane 
5 since autonomy - and I think it’s true 
n to say we have only begun. 


Redressing the imbalance of classes 

— - as ambition, endurance. — iUl££S 


^nfrlnssesl Third union threat 
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university survey. 

The first study of performance at a 
comprehensive university - the pro- 
totype reform university of Essen 
(UEG) - has yielded some surprising 
.results. '■■■;. •' 

; .:rTh,e study - carried .out "by Pro-. ■. 
, teasor Joset Hilpass, director of the . 
Institute, of educational science' at 

S B quit University - observed students' 
iwhostartedin 1974 and 1975 and- was 
completed this year; Pesphe consider* 
able initial differences: in ability among 
'‘die students,- equal ■ success, was 
achieved by! two different groups In the 
vfioH exam. - 1 . 

.Comprehensive universities : (the 
' first five were founded by the SPD/ 
FDP government of North Rhine' 
Westphalia in 1972) aimed to increase 
, the proportion of working class chil- 
dren at university by admitting those 
with-, entrance qualifications for 
polytechnics {Fechhock Schulreife ) as 
weu as those with the Abitur, the 
traditional university' entrance re- 
quirement acquired at Gymnasien 
(grammar schools). 

'Pie long and. short integrated 
courses at UEG observed In this report 
. V economic. science, mechanical fen : 
gingering, construction engineering, 



of the school 


CHINA 


Rag-raising ceremonies are to .be 
established in Chinese schools us pun 
of an official drive to strengthen pat- 
riotic eduenllon. . ' _ . 

A recent Ministry of Education 
circular emphasizes the "great import- 
ance in conducting propaganda and 
education on patriotism’ for children 
and young people, and urges schools to 
“guide students to link their own fate 

Sa r..t.,rn with thnf nf the motherland, 1 


ma ths, phyalcs smd 

^^□^coursc, political critics of the 
comprehensive university concept ex- \ 

f iected a drop in standards to result ; 
rom broadening the entrance require- ■ 
ments. Professor Hitpass’s study is ’ 
therefore a feather in the cap of the ‘ 
tJEG,' but cannot be said to apply', 
automatically .to . all comprehensive 
universities. 

By means 1 of a test: of' academic 
ability (TAB) Professor Hitpassesfab- 
llshed that the now students with Abitur 
(As) were'' a significant ten points ' 
ahead of those with other qualifica- 
tions , (N As). A. repeat of this test after 
. two and fotir years obtained the same 
results, although the average standard 
had risen slightly. In the intermediate 
. exam, the As again did better than the 
N As, only 39 per cent of whom'passed 
first time. 

Between the intermediate and final 
exams, however, the gap dosed. 
Moreover, they took the same length 
of time tb complete their courses, yet 
another surprise for the educational 
world. 

Professor Hitpass does not attribute 
their success to a lowering of stan- 
dards, but comments: "Obviously,- the 
members of this group fNAs) counter 
these "deficits” (Tower Initial intellec- 
tual ability) , . . with other qcademl- 
, cally relevant persorial qualities such 

and foster ideals which pm the In- 
terests of the country before all else”. 

Under the requirements listed in the 
circular, patriotic education will begin 
in til t first grade of pririia ry school with 
instruction about the national, flng, 
insignia and uni hem, and familiariza- 
tion with Gunn's territory and capital. 
Primary' bnd middle schools arc to 
institutionalize flag- raising cere- 
monies, and the national a nine in Is to, 
be sung at all important school events. 1 

Patriotic education 1 is to be inte- 
grated with all subjects, and in order to 
l strengthen their "confidence In Chi- 
- na's socialist mode rnizai ion”, students 


eoduranc^hue 
those with Abitur. 


Greater equality of opportunity was 
also achieved. Forty percent of As and 
56.2 per cent of NAs among the new 
students were from working class 
homes, and they gained better marks 
on the lone course than those higher up 
the social ladder (but did worse on the 
short course). 

The ideal of short courses remains 
unfulfilled. After two years basic study 
for everyone, the integrated course 
' should fork Into a short branch (one 
. more year) and a long one (two more 
years). Only about 25 per cent of 
students (most of them NAs) took the 
short course, and the two years basic 
study expanded to nearly three and a 
half years, the short course taking a 
total of nearly six years and the long 
one just over six and a half years. 

Even these sobering statistics cannot 
entirely cloud the social success of the 
UEG in terms of greater opportunities 
for working class children. And 85 per 


cent of long course graduates and 70 
per cent oT short course graduates, 
whose salaries taught up with those of 


the former after two years in work, 
said they would choose the UEG again 
a second time round. 

Professor Hitpass declared the re- 
sults of his study had astonished him: 
“1 was a scebtital observer before .1 
began, '' he said, "now I’ve been neut- 
ralized. ” ; 

•Gansu - an arid, backward province 
in north-Ccntral China is set to 
benefit from an intensive replanting 
drive, thaqks to the efforts af 132 
million young people: , 

Agedbetwecn 7 and 28 years and all 
from northern China, they collected 
more than 500 tons of grass and tree 
seed? for Gansu, in response to a call 
from the Commuitist Youth League 
(CYLV and the Ministries pf Educa- 
tion, Forestry and Agriculture; and 
; Animal Husbandry ana .Fisheries. 
The campaign followed a visit to 


Phil Gunson reports on a 
new government take- 
overbld 

For the third time in a year, the 
Honduran government is trying to take 
over a teacher union. This time the 
victim is the secondary school 
teachers' organization called 
CGiPEMH, 

The government, using a minority 
movement within the union known as 
the Francisco Morales movement, 
tried hard to rig last month's union 
elections. Delegates were shipped into 
the conference venue, and threatened 
with losing their jobs unless they 
followed the government Une. 

That ploy failed, but the movement 
is now challenging the election results 
in the Supreme Court. In similar cases 
in the past, the court has always ruled 
in favour of the minority, pro-Govern- 
ment faction. 

In 1982, in the first demonstration of 
what has now become a familiar techni- 
que, the government moved against 
COLPROSUMAH, the larger and 
more militant of the primary school 
teachers' associations. 

This union had played a prominent 
part In a bitter strike, which the 


^1 '(nE'M ' iiT FaB ' dr lh e Tc ^ u- 
macy of the elections for the new 


ey were occupying. 

Taking advantage of. the 


annual delegate meetlngi paid govern- 
ment agents, acting as delegates, ques- 
tioned through the courts the legiuma- 
cy of its biggest delegation. Although 
the . legal basis of the action WAS 


executive, the pro-government dele- 
gates then held their own elections, 
following which armed poliefe seized 
the union headquarters and handed u 
over to them. , ... 

For the last year, the union i has haa 
two parallel leaderships and a fortnight 
ago Both held separate annual assemb- 
lies. While the pro-govemmenl faction 
felt the need for strict security mea- 
sures including police road blocks « 
kilometres from their venue, Uic 
opposition event was open to me 
puolic. . 

Earlier this year it was the turn of lie 
other primary teachers union. 

PRTCPHM A, to suffer the same We- 
This time the technique used 
subtle, and the government relied wa' 1 
ly on direct threat from i the ; secumy 
forces. Unlike COLPROSUMAH, 
leaders of PRICPHMA felt unable W 
carry on the struggle &fre r th . e 
assets had been transferred to 
pro-government executive, and they a* 
only now beginning to reorganize. 

Last month it became apparent tlw| 
the government, encouraged by « 
earlier successes, ® b0 

attempt, against COPEMH, 9 
coup. 

But, as COLPROSUMAH^ 
made clear, it Is not enough to impp* 
a pliable leadership in order to nwu* 
ize the teachers' unions. Wh en ^ 
school year begins in February, . 
union’s authentic leaders will be ■ : 
lenging the government ^ 

the issues ofpay and foe legal sta • 

the teaching profession. 
Ambro&io Sabio, the oujA? 1 ! 1 ® i« 
of the authentic COLPR<SlJMAH | » 


cy of its biggest delegation. Although the teaching profession. « . 
the legal basis of the action was Ambrosio Sabio, the ouj^ng* H r, 
dubious, and the court’s pro-gpvern- of the authentic COLPROSUMAn* 
ment rulljig- unlawful, union leaders convinced that 
obeyed the order -to suspend the unions will have to join the ifip 11 
offendihg branch: ate to preserve any credibility. 


will regularly leitrn nbnui the Govern- 
ment’s current policies and i he “ Ma- 
rion's achievements in conslruclion’’. - 
Schools should also make full use of 
the patriotic theme during extracurri- 
cular activities such as class meeting?, 
essay and speech contests and reading 
and singing activities, says the circular. 


Gansu in. July by Communist Party 
general secretary, Hu Yaobang, who 
. called for efforts to increase yegetation 
to curb soil erosion and Improve tl|e 
ecological ihvironraent . by , planting 
grass and (tees: Wang , ZhaOguo, 
secretary of CYL ccmral committee, 
asked members of youth organizations 
■ apd . studehts.each 19 contrfoutp.50 
grams of sieds fqr the ritat, lOyears. 


Pledge on missing teachers 

t A delegation from the' National sibjllty for Central America. She bean 
Union of Teachers has secured a that 315 teachers had been kulcu 


Salvador, 7 ” rrr 
.The delegation. Jed By Mr 
Winter8, _the' NUT prudent, 


sibility for Central Anrerica- SteJjSj 

font 315 teachers had been killed 
Salvador since 1981, TOO N » 
appeared and a further 4,000 ha 
forced into exile. . -.nuest 
Baroness Young agreed to a ,4“ ^ 

toil! the 


^ ^^.NUT president, met - condemn the right-wing 8 0V *j jjath 
■ SSSSJSt Y 9S»»' Minfeter of State at of El Salvador, which has used d». , 
m Fbreign Office with'ijifcdal reSDoh- souads to kill oolitical opponeno- 
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Hasty answers still 

need quick action 


BELGIUM 


Anne Goodyear gives 
details of a major 
education reform 

The Belgian Government is congratu- 
lating itself on the fact that, after 25 
years of stalemate, the new right-wing 
coalition has achieved in a matter ot 
months what amounts to a major 
reform of the education system. 

The new Compulsory Education 
Act, passed, some would say with 
unseemly haste and little consultation, 
by the Belgian government in July last 
year, extends the school-leaving age 


expansion or restructuring of the vo- 
cational schools which already take 
those pupils unable to follow general 
or technical school . Day-release 
courses, currently compulsory for 
young people on apprenticeships, but 
administered by the Belgian equiva- 
lent of the Department of Trade, are to 
be recognized as fulfilling the obliga- 
tion for part-time education after 16. 


be recognizee 


by the Belgian government in July last 
year, extends the school-leaving age 
from 14 to 18. By 1988, Belgium will 
have the highest school leaving age in 
Europe. Whether it will also nave 
achieved the major reforms in voca- 
tional orientation envisaged within the 
Act remains to be seen. 

Planned reforms include the estab- 
lishment of more effective training 
workshops within schools, the incor- 
poration of existing apprenticeships 
Into the education system and, more 
fundamentally, the establishment of a 
sandwich course option for 16 to 
18-year-olds within industry. 

The timing of the Act means that the 
government has only nine months to 
implement the promised changes, or it 
wifi risk the charge that the new law is 
merely a cosmetic cover for embarras- 


Particularly while the sandwich 
courses are being set up. it is likely that 
most of the young people who would 
have otherwise been unemployed will 
find their way into the vocational 
schools which provide training in a 
range of skills, like hairdressing, cater- 
ing, carpentry, basic mechanics, win- 
dow dressing and so on. 

The standards of these schools 
tend to be variable, although in the 
Flemish arcus substantial reform of 
teaching methods has been rewarded 
with some success. For example, the 
Coloma Institute in Mechelan, near 
Brussels, one of the largest vocation- 
al training schools in the country, 


family allowances as long as the child 
remains in full-time education, plans 
for ensuring an additional income for 
those on sandwich courses are still 
unformulated 

Mr Yves dc Graaf, secretary general 
of the Institut Central des Cadres, and 
a member of the council said: "There is 
always talk of the need to integrate 
these young people into society. But if 
it is to work, integration must be on all 
levels - social, cultural and economic. 
They must have some sort of remun- 
eration, the chance to handle their own 
budget." 

But according to the Belgian Em- 
ployers’ Federation ( Federation des 
Emreprises de Belgique), if training is 
tn he training ana not just cheap 
luhnur, any pnymcnl must come from 
the state. 

FEB is an enthusiastic supporter of 
the raising of the school leaving age, 
for which it has been lobbying for more 
than four years. Nevertheless, con- 


boasts tew discipline problems and an 
85 per cent employment record among 
its students. Tne school attempts to do 


sidering that many of the professional 
schools are notnbly failing to equip 
pupils for the workplace, the federa- 
tion is anxious that tne reforms should 


unemployed. 

Even considering the gradual raising 
of the school-leaving age - which will 
eventually affect 43,000 pupils who 
would otherwise leave before 18 - the 
reforms worry parents and youth 

HOrkcn, pr,r*i...u.. 1, m l, “*. • • "V" 

speaking areas where opposition has 
been strongest. They fear that, hke the 
promised overhaul of the vocational 
schools more than 10 years ago, the 
reforms will be patchy, pefoa^ n- 
thought out, and may lead to greater 


away with the forma! discipline of 
traditional schools and the emphasis is 
on practical learning first, theory later. 

Where the reforms are incomplete, 
however, adaptations to cope with a 
new influx of older pupils are likely to 
be problematic ana possibly expen- 
sive. This is particularly true in the 
Francophone sector, where there is 
also a strong feeling of unease at the 
prospect of education becoming little 
more than a production line turning 


oulpegs for industry's holes. 

The influential parents' organiza- 
tion Federation Natlonale des Associa- 
tions de Parents de I’Enseignement 
QffkiflUnjWl rmnncp.H In nrinrinlp In 
but, as Sts spokesperson, Madame 
Therese Locoge, explained:. We do 

a5as5ar«552Ss 

be those, let’s say, who are the most 
difficult. __ , 


‘a&BKS set — 

mm 




crcent of the 
e cost oE the 



Island connexion: 97 per cent of young people are now able lo attend school for 10 
years without having to leave home. 

Nordic expansion 


OUAJIUtllg VW * ■ , 

even to give an estimate, costs will in 
fact remain stable because of falling 

rolls. , 

The budget will have to cover not 
only the much vaunted sandwich 
course (known as formalion en altem- 
ance). There is also likely to be an 




mm mm sm. 

““while families will be entitled to the, will no. wort, ™ 1 


mean something other than simply 
“more of the same." 

Mr Frans Tiebout, assistant adviser 
in FEB’s Training and Employment 
department, said, “For this reason, 
although we are in favour of the 
refonns we have some problems with 
the timing. You cHn’t say that you will 
start sandwich courses next year, if you 
have not prepared industry.' 1 

The models for the formalion en 
alternance are likely to be established 
on a local level, and could include 
training in one company, a group of 
companies, or the establishment of 
factory workshops within schools. 

Nevertheless, certain decisions will 
question of payment to trainees dr the 
guarantee of jobs after training. 

“I think the most important things 
will be to get the contracts clear 
between business and schools on a 
local level, and to define the position 
of young people on alternance,” Mr 
Tiebout said. 

“It is possible that what we learn in 
the alternance training could be used 
also in general and technics training to 
see how companies could be involved 
in the education system. 

“But the problem at the moment is 
that with less than a year to go we do 
not know whether we will be required 
to pay these young people, how many 
people we will be taking or exactly 


DENMARK 


Christopher Follett 
reports on how the 
Faroe Islands are 
meeting their 
education needs 

For u straggling island fishing com- 
munity like the Fame Islands, school- 
ing can present u big problem. Recent 
years have, however, seen u remark- 
able expansion in schonl building in 
the isolated 18-islund Nortli Atlantic 
archipelago', reducing the need for 
bonruing schools and special accom- 
modation for children, and decentra- 
lizing education from the capital, Tnr- 
shnvn. on the main island of Slrcymov. 
and the other important town, klak's- 
vik, on the northern island of Bordoy. 

Thirty years ago. virtually only these 
two centres were capable «r offering 
pupils education beyond the primary 
and lower secondary school or fitlkes- 
koie level. Today there are 71 folkes- 
koler in the Faroes, of which an 
impressive 18 offer two and three year 
supplementary continuation courses 

l]rvnnrl ill!' ithlinjlnru hill '.Ml PI 

^ThViferoese education department 
estimates that 97 per cent of young 
people are now able to attend /o/xer- 
kole for foe maximum 1 0 years without 
having to leave home (98 per cent of all 
Faroese schoolchildren continue m the 
optional extra eighth to tenth grades). 
Similarly. 80 per cent of young^ 
can attend gymnasium from home 
now. the situation being helped im- 
mensely by the completion last year 
of a new upper secondary school on the 
eastern island of Eysturoy. 

Schools in the Faroe Islands vary 
vastly in size - the largest catering for 
650 pupils, while in some remote bygas 
or settlements, schools exist with only 


islands at present (total population 
44,000) and the education sector em- 
ploys some 470 teachers. The Faroese 
education system is closely modelled 
on font of Denmark, which granted the 
islands home rule under tlic Danish 
crown in 1948. 

lid Mention looms large in the 
Faroese budget, accounting for 295 
million Danish crowns (£21 m) this 

E car, of which the Danish slate conirl* 
uted 44 per cent, the local govern- 
ment in Toishnvn 35 per cent, the 
residue coming from local authorities. 

Since 1948, a process of continuous 
devolution has stcudily taken place 
with the Faroe Islands finally assuming 
control of education from the mother 
country in 1979, when a five-member 
Fnrocse educational council and a 
local educational department was set 
up in Torshavn. 

Commercial and technical college 
education has been increasingly deccn- 
t ralizcd ton, and evening school educa- 
tion considerably extended. Some 100 
attend the islands' sole teacher training 
college in Torshavn, while the 
Faroese Academy, also located in the 
little capital, provides two-year uni- 
versity courses up to the equivalent of 
’Wic ucndciny'. .oun\»X» «. '■ J — • 
specializes in Nordic studies. iwtaWy 
Faroese language and hteraiure - the 
Faroese language is closely related to 

Icelandic an* Old Norse, reflecting the 
islands’ location halfway between Nor- 

WB (5nTimportant effect of the decen- 
tralization. diversification and im- 
provement of the Faroese educational 
system In the 1960s and 1970s has been | 
to scotch the brainJyouth drain from 
the archipelago - the Faroere popula- 
tion is growing and the islanders enjoy 
a high standard of living. 

Meanwhile Greenland, which 
achieved home rule under Denmark in 
1979, is to open iis first university in 

January. The Inuit (Eskimo) Institute. 

as it is to be called, will be situated in 
Godthaab. the capital. It is to have 14 
students initially, the accent being on 
Greenlandic and Eskimo language, 

• history, culture and civilization. 



Where the taxman trails the tutor 


SOVIET UNION 


Jennifer Louie describes 
a flourishing, but 
clandestine, 
private enterprise 

Secondary education is compulsoiy in 
the Soviet Union. Eight years spent at 
IShMl may be followed ty a two-vear 
technical course, with school subjects 

"TS S [“'havc'Sul.y in 

Interest in staying on until 17 or 18, 
usually with a view to taking a degree 

^Enrolment for university level stu- 
dies depends upon competitive cnt- 

rance exams. Wfo compulsory secon- 


fith compulsory secon- 
i, free tuition and a 


pupils face the growing 
. 1 prospect or private tuttlon for co(lc£e 

• l ? r.- t: 


hfglferVtiucaif 


falls somewhat short of theory. 

For several years now a special torn 
of private enterprise has been 
flourahing and, despite all official 
attempts to curtail it, it has become a 
prime factor In the formation of tne 
student body. It is known as repehtor- 
stvo (meaning repetition) and the 
name is very apt. 

A university teaching staff member, 
usually holding a PhD, will rn fl ke it 
known that he or she is willing to 
accept final year schoolchildren who 
are preparing for college entrance in n 
particular subject. . 

As a rule the tutor knows exactly the 
specific requirements of a given col- 
lege, and in Tact is usually a faculty 
member. Far from enlarging an aspir- 
ing student’s knowledge, the private 
tutor relies on endless repetition anu 
memorizing, geared to clearing tne 
hurdleofthe 8 competitive entrance 
exam ahead - but not without a pncc. 
Fees range from 5-10 roubles (about 

bringing in a minimum of 180 roublesa 


age monthly Soviet wage. 
Working upon such a base 


ins the teachers’ official work, the 
it is an creation of unequal 
the de- entrance exam time (since it is only 
.c-rihprt well-ta-do oarents that can afford such 


ensv step to tax-evasion and the de- entrance exam ubw * 
velopment of what might be described weU-to^o parents tli tai 
„ i;„. rrammine courses. cramming) and the lc 


Husembly line cramming counes 

jtjfr«s£?ijSgS 

FSS in tjom£r* .he opinion ot.he author- 

Evening Tbitll. 1 mJg Makaisarin, deputy minister 

gian capital, of some examples of thi ^ higher and secondary vocational 

VC %e P ra w“a„ instance oi a private education 

mtor “physically Insulting" the taxman schools Jfor the appear^ ^ v ^ 
who came to his door to investigate tnumning -do not always 

irregularities. ThcMyentvuftheinsuU adwols requ , ret i |£ r 

-Uegccnrotacnr. 

As-SKSSS iffiSSsSMJi* 

the 42 private tutors who were reg- Umon « J mg » lcriBl incentives, 
istftred m Tbilisi lost year were joined ^th moral an supply, and. as 
by a further 64, but these revered Demand outitirips ^ e 

only "unwillingly . . SgEduab lake advantoge of 

Private tutors in Georgia are known prising 
to work with groups of as many as 50 toe uroauu it migh i be acknow- 
puplls. The d rifle ulty of keeping their . . Q „ n ]u discussed andjwbUcly 

activities quiet led to some using a <mr ft is hard to imagine how 

as a moblfe classroom, or takingtheir ^°^Tcc rould ever be brought fully 
pupils out into foe woods for lewons. •. ■ , , »• • r . >- 

* • the tax eyBfiiuft’, negllgeric«iYega\d- under coniroi^ ^ 


thepracticew 

under control 

'• r ' !'• 
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Sir - As someone walking the tight- 
rope path", 1 cannot help wondering 
whether those who adopt such a mili- 
tant anti-apartheid stance towards 
everything South African hove gjven 
as much thought to people ns they 
obviously have to policies and P«» |1L ' S - 
Thev seem so very confident that me 


i. j — , « j Staffroom row 

Pious sanctions do not help ssgsfig; 

. . . uac rpennnsibic for grossly inaccurate and misleading as 

ca5ily im| , ly anli . h , Mk , not in senti- 

3 &, hu. in .(feet. «“ mcMure5 , dispute .. ««• Derby CE PriS? 

Hilary Wilcc s report not surprising sine y . . thcy 3 ]^ sincerely in the Congo, ou And I School, Liverpool. 

|y stim believe that two or three generations ^^^ es \ n Russia; thev donut, ^ dispute j* not over whether or 
J^cussLon wi t y un | J ck co[ . of black people must be saenfice j be , ieve S u ppor t the Kremlin. Some not the caretaker can take a cuppa in 

am not misreprese ng my possible interests of more di to accuse us of naivetfi or , he staffroom. ltisovertheprinanleof 


people to whom they offer suchaiticu- * behalf. 


ieagues' reaction when I say that they 
were above all disturbed and saddened 
by what they see as misdirected and 
misconceived concern on their behalf. 


from the 


a uesiiun w»c vBiiwiv — -- , . 

ence, then it will have achieved its 

PU £e? me state my credentials: I have 
worked with, for, and under black 
Africans since I960, and I am anti- 
apartheid. To some ^ ‘hosc niLn 
tioncd in your report of November *5. 
I uni nevertheless a stooge of racist 
South Africa. I ant always unhappy 
about labels, however, and to me, 
anti-apartheid in their sense could 


dicat ion to change. They are both 
visionaries arid practical men (and 

women), seeing the continually impro- 
ving education of their people as a 
priority factor in combating HpanlKicI. 
{•'or ihis they need stability. They look 
for support with substance, not sanc- 
timonious sanctions, and certainly not 
potential promptings to violence. 

' They were quick to point out that 
sanctions, isolationist manoeuvres. 


•Dissection 
seen by protest 
groups as an 
abuse to animals 


i 


mi. 

Vf; • 

V, ; li ■■■■■■■ 

1 , 1 .; i 

Nfi- 


J'H- ■ 
r .• 

ift \ :■ 
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^^MhmThe has totally misunderstood 
Baity Kew, who was not intending to 
imply that people had been cam pann- 
ing against dissection ltsdlf for a hun- 
dred years or more, but against animal 
abuse in general. 

It is the inactivity of successive 
governments which has made it neces- 
l &arv for people, to resort to .direct 
: action. Passive opposition to all areas 
of animal abuse have prov.ed unsuc- 
! cessful and itow people are prepared to 
1 take further action in order .that they 
are listened -to* Dissection as an issue 
falls within the whole area of abu£o to 
!. animals and therefore becomes- a 
I' target, for those Involved in. direct 
action. ■ 

., ' The British Union for the Abolition ' 
!; oE . Vivisection is not a particularly 
• Wealthy organization, and in order to 
- keep i($ overheads within reasonable . 
;• liipns cannot afford to employ enough 
v people to give talks all over the country- . 
whenever they might be requested. 
Therefore we haye never written out to 
every school or university in the coun- 
; try offering our services, we know that 


very clea r^^ni^^^vjel^jg|thinJpM^ 

"rmigin^iowMney could ever pass O 
and A level examinations. 

Does it necessitate glossy, expensive 
booklets to tell people that the killing 
and cutting up of an animal for mere 
curiosity is wrong? Is a mass of litera- 
ture necessary m order . to educate 
people that a. disregard for animal fife 
leads to a desensitized attitude for all 
life and how much material should we 
supply In order to show that .it is 
possible to team about .the anatomy of 
animals through films, models and text 
books, just as It is possible through the 
same means tp learn at school about 


the human anatomy. 

Why does it mostly fall tb individuals 
outside a profession to exert pressure 


for . reform, and why is it that the 
professionals will . stand by their 
archaic and often cmel practices, de- 


we would be unable to fulfil such an 
.offer . However, wt? always try to 
; ^l^r^'such. talks', in, schools: grid 

■^flt^foi’ine mftlori^ of requests. 

• df dissection is so simple 

■ that -a mass of literature for pupils is 
rarely not necessary. Our leaflet' arid 
• jiitf information jhc cts Set Out flic issue 

Alcohol test 

Sir r* As some pf your readers will be 
aware,* the Christian Economic; and 
Social Research Foundation (a private 
charity which hns specialized in investi- 
gating various aspects of the alcohol 
question) has recently been conduct- 
ing a "Schools Survey bn Teaching 
about Alcohol". 

This represents the first attempt to 
discover on a national scale how much 
time secondary (11 to 16-year-old) 

1 pupils might spend studying the uses 
ana abuses of alcohol; what 
teaching space is utilized (core course, 
curriculum subject or assembly time); 
and what kina of teaching materials 
have been used. The object is to 
provide data which might help policy 


answer. Some black P*°P| e / tTThe drawa!*" "however sincere in its intent, 
now enjoy a quality of life 1 fool jo tu dra those lhousan ds of black 

measured in purely_ mate ri fl 1 J^rm ) , cu „ e ntly without qualified 

and a degree of influence untmagin- P P“ become matriculants; it 
able 20 years ago - and Ithow f are not ccrtain iv help them to 

the words of a white inun, . become militants, briefly affluent with 
H“‘“ c J-.r„.!“-L t n h .. S ' h b rgS thclr^ommunist-financcd weaponry. 


may wish to accuse us of naTvetfi or 
worse, but I am convinced that I and 
others like me can best express our 
concern for the people of South Africa 
by practical involvement. Pious with- 
drawal, however sincere in its intent, 
will not help those thousands of black 


quite clear 10 me uuu 
deserve, and to he able to be fully 
influential should get, our unstinted 
support whenever they ask for it - and, 
make no mistake, they do ask for it. 

Arc they not more qualified to 
evaluate what is best for their own 
people than distant MPs and trade 
unionists? 

Change of mind? 

Sir - With reference to Hugh David's 

comments about Theatre Centre splay 

1983 in his article “No Socialism, no 
sympathy" (TES, December 16). per- 
mit me to quote from his original 
review of the play {TES, January 28. 
1981) ' 

“Although the company’s own 
stance comes over clearly enough (like 
the clergyman asked for his views on 
sin. they are quite simply against 
Cruise and all it stands for), the 
introduction of characters like Chuck 
allows opposing ideas 10 be fairly 


play ... it was impossible to believe ’ nno . c ® I \ t J 5 E 
that they (the audience) were being would dare, 
‘got at’ or politically manipulated; 

Their beliefs and opinions might have writing far 
been challenged, but that surely is one stressed M 
of the primary functions of drama, in Maybe Ifou 
e ducation andeisewhere^^ 

^aumences™ Sim i I arly the' advertising dealt scrupu 
was geared towards attracting an adult of the arguiz 
audience who were interested in the London Trin 
issues involved, but it was still the same ter part of 

play! “the same p 

On what basis, therefore, does MrTebbitn 
Hugh David now maintain that the “decidedly 1 


BW TANNER 

ELT Consultant (British Council/ 
ODA-supportcd) 

Faculty of Education 
University of the North, 

Transvaal 
South Africa 

play had “become something very 
different"? On what grounds does he 
now maintain that it was being used by 
the GLC “to make an overtly political 

P °Hugh David is surely distorting the 
evidence of his own experience for the 
sake of sensationalism. 

DAVID JOHNSTONE 

Director 

Theatre- Centre 

Hanover School 

Noel Road 

Islington 

London N1 

Hugh David writes: Reviewing 1983 
last January, I took the view, poor 
innocent that I am, that no company 


would dare, let alone want, to play a 
piece of pure propaganda in schools 
Writing for teachers, I looked for and 
stressed 1983 ' s attempts at balance. 
Maybe I found more than the Sun and 

cellent, well-researched pack which 
dealt scrupulously fairly with all sides 


of the argument. Shorn of these on the 
London fringe, the play lost the grea- 
ter part of Its objectivity; it was not „ 


“the same play” but something which 
Mr Tebbit might quite reasonably find 
“decidedly harmful”. 


students that thev do have a choice, 
that there is an alternative viewpoint. 
We encourage them- to discuss the 
issue with their biology teachers. 
Happily there are many biology 
teachers who support our aim to end 
dissection in schools and there are 
others who arc beginning to listen. 
MARGARET MANZON1 
- Office Manager 1 ■ 1 . 1 

BVAV ■ : B 
16a Crane Grove ', 

Islington 
Ldnqon N7 '. 

makers in government, education and 
the churches. 

r ITic survey, which covers 60 per cent 
of suite : and public schools in tfe 
country; has been well supported by 
those schools circulated Irt.oor anq-in- 
tnrep sample: to date wc have had a 46 
per cent return rate. However, we 
should like to inform those head- 


Basic English 

Sir - We read the two articles ‘A call 
for support' and ’Op shifting ground' 
(Extra, TES, November 25) with in- 
terest and relief. At last, it seems, the 
distinct nature of English teaching is 
being discussed. The world, as Gordon 
Mason says, is “a pretty mysterious 
place." We welcome his description of 
the experience of everyone in an 
English lesson as being on “shifting 
ground". 

Both articles imply that categorising 
is an irti possibility in the teaching of 
English. Yet there seems to be a 
growing pressure to describe our con- 
ribution in terms of knowledge, skills, 
and areas of experience. 

Is it not counter productive to the 
• central dim ..of English teaching to 
.attempt this? Are we not open to (he 
charge of deception? Wc can use these 
external labels: what we cannot do is 
quantify, oqr full contribution: the 
consequence of their learning is the 
concern of the developing child. 

We find this attempted compart- 
mentalising of experience ideates bar- 
. riers. Whereas we believe our function 
is the creation of space where children 
may think, grow and shift their 
ground. - • 


We are, therefore, making a call for 
support for the notion that the English ' 
experience is the foundation of the 


teachers and principals who have doc 
yet responded that we will be glad to 
accept their completed questionnaires 
until ufter the Christmas holidays. . 




curriculum not q.“part". Why require 
us to describe pur function in terms nbl 
our own?. Our function Is clear: wc 
would likq to be allowed our space for 


DAVID J JEREMY 
G THOMPSON BRAKE 
CELIA A HUDSON 
19 Betitcjl Avenue 
Ilford; . ■<'!, * i -i t 

Essex 


mystery. Do we want to respond to a 
“rojstcry:’ wfjb a “muddle!*? • : 

JUDITH BATHAM : ' "j, ;• \ 

Head of English - 
and ELEANOR TICKLE . .i- • ■ - . 
Driffield School •« :0;-V. 

North Humberside ' ■ 


Useful path 

Sir - Eric Midwinter (TES, December 
2 ) equates education For capability 
with “real’’ education, but thereby 
obscures a dilemma. We can aim at 
abilities like answering the phone, 
boiling an egg, or walking across a 
room to face a job interview. That is 
education for capability. 

We may incidentally enhance other 
general abilities like listening, mar- 
shalling an argument, development of 
self confidence, or understanding how 
the slow entry of heat into an egg 
causes a relationship between the time 
taken and the type of result. 

On the other hand, these general 
abilities need not be developed or 
stressed, and in particular the ability to 
transfer these skills to other situations 
may not be taught. ■ " 

At the same time, wc may aim at 
general skills and understanding which 
can be applied to many different 
situations. This can be more economic- 
al and provide a useful general 
approach to learning. 

Of course it can go wrong. Much 
theoretical knowledge, embalmed in 
syllabuses in the Hope of general 
appheation, really has a very doubtful 
utility, for example, the ability to write 
down . the equation for the '-action -of ; 
baking powder, demanded of non- 
chemist home economics students, is. 
an example of “ddad" knowledge. 

Nevertheless, it is important to be 
deor about th? difference in approach 
«) that wc can steer a wend -path - 

,MSG and what spme Would call basic 
general education. ; ■ 

trene finch . 

pa Wailwpod.Rbad- ' ; 

;Loiidon,EI. •' : : 


School, Liverpool. 

The dispute is not over whether or 
not the caretaker can take a cuppa in 
the staffroom. It is over the principle of 
the teachers’ staffroom being redesig- 
nated, without any consultation, as a 
joint staffroom , so that members of the 
teaching staff have no room available 
to them in this open plan school where 
they can work or discuss professional 
matters in private. The caretaker, 
through his union, is expecting to 
make use of the teachers’ room for 
whatever part of his rest periods that 
he chooses, and these include three 
hours within the school day. If the 
Liverpool Authority wishes to make 
joint staffrooms available in alt 
schools, that is a matter for them, butit 
should not be at the expense of 
teachers who can expect accommoda- 
tion to be available solely to them for 
work and social purposes. This has 
been custom and practice over many 
years in most schools and it is a 
requirement supported by the Educa- 
tion (School Premises) Regulations 
1981. 

Your reporter’s mathematical abil- 
ity is a matter of considerable concern. 
An error in the measurement of the 
caretaker’s rest room, where the total 
area is, in fact, five times greater than 
that stated, indicates a need for a utile 
practical primary school experience 
which must have been denied in yean 
past, but an inability even to be able to 
count accurately the number of 
teachers suggests that a crash course m 
reception class learning might 
useful. I 

[ The sentence “The NUT had 
offered a compromise whereby me 
1 caretaker could use the sUffraorafo 
. certain periods of the day while alter 
i nate premises were damaged pro- 

put together. The quote simply docs 
1 not make sense. The damaging of 
s alternate premises will help no one, 
i though renovation might (and this is 
- the correct word to refer to one 
f„ proposal that has been put forward 
1 concerning alternate premises). There 
1 is a wide difference in meaning be- 
tween damaged and renovated; one 
obvious piece of damage lies in what 
_ your article hns done to the facts. 
Hopefully, this letter will correct many 
of your inaccuracies. 

Provocative, inflammatory report- 
ing will do nothing to solve inis 
. problem where a settlement is essen- 
' tial for the sake of the children attend- 
t ing the school. 

I JIM FERGUSON 
j NUT 

31 Halkyn Avenue 
Liverpool 17 
r BOB LEAHY 

■ AMMA . 

Greenfields 
Downhills Road 
\ Liverpool 23 

JOHN WOOTTON 
NAHT 

I 43 Broadway Avenue 
Wallasey 


Richard Gamer writes: The facts relat- 
ing to the size of the room and me 
kernel of the dispute were supplied to 


us by the chairman or *.; 

education committee, Mr Dommic 
Brady. The sentence complained o[. 
indeed, contains an unfortunate pnn- 

ing error- the word “damaged’ should 

have read “arranged". . 


Law reports 

Sir - I would be grateful for informa- 
tion from teachers of O and A tew 1 “J 
In schools and further education 00 
leges. I believe there is a “law society 
for teachers of law. Could someone 
out there please contact me w 
details. 

PAULINE CARTER , „ _ !rk 
Leyton Senior High School for 
Cdlwbrth, Road -•* • 

London Ell . 
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When the distant drummer 
taps out new messages 


Sir- Raymond O’Malley is moderator 
for an experimental O level English 
Literature paper in which unseen 
poems are set “partly to avoid re- 
hearsed answers'* (TES, November 
25). The poem Drummer Hodge by 
Hardy (about a young Wessex con- 
script's death in the Boer War) is, for 
Mr O’Malley, a “very moving poem”. 
The poem was set for O level last 
summer. Unhappily, the Falkiands 
war intervened between the setting of 
the paper and its examining, and 
messed up the candidate's answers. 
They would keep on dragging in life 
(or rather death) when they should 
have been talking about literature. 
What a nuisance! ft is easy to imagine 
the examiners’ meeting at which the 
Falkiands factor was fed into the 
computer to sort out the pass-rate (or 
rather fail-rate) for that year. 

In 1982 1 was teaching A level 
English, and two of our set (AEB) 
texts were Vera Brittain’s Testament 
of Youth , and 1914-1918 War Poetry. 
Has Mr O'Malley ever tried to discuss 
Duke et Decorum Est with students 
whose contemporaries are actually 
fighting a war in which the principle 
Sassoon so long ago bitterly attacked is 
once again invoked? 

Teacners perpetuated “the old lie" 
in the First world War with their 
emphasis on the heroic qualities de- 
monstrated in classical literature. Ro- 
land Leighton, Vera Brittain's lover, 
whose toss is at the centre of her 
autobiographical work, won all the 
major prizes at Uppingham for Greek 
and Latin translation; at his final 
Speech Day his headmaster intoned 
"If a man cannot be useful to his 
country, he is better dead”. A year 
later Leighton was dead. 

Good A level students naturally 
connected the issues raised by Vera 
Brittain with the War Poe try: and these 

Long wait 

Sir - It is heartening to see my our 
columns vindication from Ro many 
organizations, for the areas of disquiet 
expressed by the toxiffOffi .•JJJJJgg 
for at least five years now depressmg 
inn that those associations have naa 10 
wait so tong for such expression of 

“lrcfe? ' of course, to the need for: 
i rwer. ui i Mrt ,i n o One of 



Roland Leighton: lost love 

issues were made frighteningly real far 
them by the Falkiands conflict. Yet the 
AEB examiners, like Mr O'Mnlley in 
much the same spirit of irritation, 
lamented the fact In (heir report on 
that summer's examination: “regularly 
there arose the suspicion, reintorced 
by the number of references to the 
South Atlantic conflict, that candi- 
dates do not always respond to this 
selection fof war poetry) for literary 
reasons. Nevertheless there was n 
wealth of appropriate quotation, and 
adequate though not always penetrat- 
ing evaluation of it." 

Yes, a good literary response 
should, as Mr O'Malley says, be to the 
poem. But the poem is neither read 
nor written in a vacuum. That was 
precisely the point mode by Arnold, 
who wrote that “the noble and pro- 
found application of ideas to life is the 
most essential part of poetic great- 
ness”. A literary appreciation which 
lacks that generous awareness will 
soon become arid. 

The question on Drummer Hodge 

i*»mi miU-s *L - 

First fair 

Sir - 1 read with interest your preview 
of the Schools Computer Fair neld by 
the Educational Publishers Council on 

November 9 and 10. This was de- 
scribed as being the first of its kind, a 
statement which is not completely 


poem meant to them; it actually in- 
vited them to make the connexion 
between literature and life. Asked for 
unrehearsed answers, they gave them 
- and were penalized [or it. Perhaps it 
might have occurred to the Cambridge 
Syndicate examiners that Drummer 
Hodge became a different poem be- 
tween January and June that year; but 
it would be optimistic to expect such 
flexibility when their Chief Moderator 
sees a central duty of tile English 
teacher as being to teach students 
“tactful ways of convincing the ex- 
aminer what he needs to know". 

SALLY MINOGUE 
13 Kent Terrace 
Ramsgate 
Kent 

Later version 

Sir-MrWareham [TES, December 9) 
would have a point if 1 was in fact 


Real solution 

Sir - I found the article by Geoffrey 
Howson (“Motivating Maths", TES, 
November 4) interesting, for it raised a 
number of questions. 

Why. I wonder, is it still necessary to 
argue the place for real problem 
solving in the teaching of mathema- 
tics? It has long been recognized that 
the best way to learn to read is by 
reading books and the more relevant 
these are to the young child's experi- 
ence the more likely the child is to want 
to read. Is it likely to be so very 
different for number concepts, might 
not the real world provide the path to 
mathematical understanding? 

Second, why do we readily accept 
that the very young child is only 
capable of understanding mathematic- 


al experience in the early stages of 
maths teaching, and yet have doubts 
about introducing the application of 
mathematics 10 the real world ic real 
problem-solving, to older children? 
The argument is often that they arc too 
young for this work! 

The process of applying mathema- 
tical concepts to the real world is a 
natural one and something that every 
human being does automatically, vir- 
tually from birth, so why therefore do 
we as teachers not capitalize on this 


misquoting Hardy, hut I wasn't. Hardy 
published more than one version of 
Drummer Hodge. The version in- 
cluded in Selected Poems of Thomas 
Hardy in 1916 (a volume over which he 
will have taken great care as he hoped 
it would establish him as a poet) 
unequivocally gives “up”, not "to", in 
line 16 . So it is Hardy, it anyone, who is 
“gauche and grotesque". 

Could there be a belter demonstra- 
tion of my case, that one must start 
by getting the facts right, whether 
before giving imagination Tree rein in a 
literature examination, or before lam- 
basting a harmless old moderator? 

I am more amused than offended by 
the suggestion that I could be so 
slapdash, but it will be interesting to 
see whether an apology is offered. 
RAYMOND O'MALLEY 
8 Hills Avenue 

r'nmhriHoc 


t >- ,l° n * •» “P™"" '"Xn Educational Con.nu.ing -J S““hSd«.heI 

§§g mB se* 


place at the Teacners 

8 Th!s fair was not advertised as the 
first since at least one other, « H«- 
field had been held in 1982. bauca 

the first of its kind. 


• Diversification of f.L, — -- 
first second or possibly third rt« 
Some consideration of the indwioo jn 
an I.e.a.s policy for FL, of the Ian 
guages of ethnic minorities, mare as of 
focal need, seems sound common 

•T‘ complete revision of 
courses to meet the LL 


Scotched logic 


The John Taylor Teachers Centre 

53 Headingley Lane 

Leeds 




smdents rontinue their study of ar 
In the sixth form and that the 
Utcrary nature" of A level 
requirements, now only applicable 
minority of intending umversltj 
students, be tempered. , 


.passive 


the role o tne 

was critical myself of me 


London Board GCE ta ■Bg » 
proceed with A level philosophy, so 
that the position is now worse than it 
was before. 

The difference between Dr Wnch 
and me is that he disapproved of the 


al concepts in relation to the real 
world, emphasizing the role of practic- 

Hostel change 

Sir- Docs Susan Thomas really sec the 
YHA fto me that will always mean 
Youth Hostels Association) like some 
damsel in distress, mnnndcd to the 
past by evil dic-hnrd traditionalists, 
destined to wither and die nn old maid, 
whose only hope of rescue and resus- 
citation lie with the gallant knight 
errant, Dr David Bellamy, riding out 
of the sunset on his white charger, 
decked out in shiny armour made of 
Gorc-tex and the latest laminated 
outdoor fabrics? 

Certainly the YHA has to be aware 
of the changes in peoples’ tastes, and 
to respond to them with a little more 
speed and enthusiasm thnn it has 
perhaps displayed in the past, but it is a 
face lift that is needed, not the kind of 
sweeping and fundamental surgery 
that appeared to be suggested by her 
article (TES December 2). 

Most hostellers share a love of, and 
concern for our environment and 
heritage, but the article seemed to 
suggest that conservation should be- 
come the central theme of the YH A’s 
existence. This would surely lead to a 
narrowing of the association’s appeal, 
rather than the broader one which is 
required If bed-nights and membership 
are to increase. 

old alike , but how » this to be achieved 
in a way which does not confiici with 
So interests’ df other hostel «*era. 
Speaking as an unemployed I adult, 
with the time available to me fo tom 
much walking as I want, l would love 
to be hostelling more. but simply 
cannot afford it. lf the YHA president 

Heads’ role 

Sir - Many heads of some ex pen c nee 
have welcomed the spotlight which has 
been cast on the selection and training 
of heads. The Secondary Head* Asso- 
ciation and my o^ asso^uim ha're 
made their contribution. The Confer 
ence of Catholic Secondary Schools 
organizes its annual conferences tor 
1 newly appointed heads for this pur- 


more readily, and make real problem- 
solving part of our math’s syllabus? It 
is surely one way to achieve Mcllin- 
Olsen’s S rationale. 

ANN COKER 
Headteacher 

Bream Counly Infants School 

Nr Lydney 

Gloucester 


can criticize sports centre admission 
charges as being prohibitive to the 
youngsters out or work, let him look 
closely too at the cost of a hostelling 
trip for these same kids. 

School usage of hostels is, as Dr 
Bellamy points out, the key to the 
future survivnl of the YHA. why is it 
that so few of the pupils return to 
hostelling under their own steam? 
How many of them are members at the 
time they go on their school trips? 
Might not this encourage them to use 
their membership again? Is the experi- 
ence associated too closely with school 
for them to wish to repeat it after 
they’ve left? 

How many of the youngsters really 
understand what the YHA is all about? 

Do they think it is simply a cheap place 
to stay while they arc Busy visiting the 
remains of some fori on the Roman 
Wall or collecting shells and things on 
the heach? A great deal more could be 
done by teachers, wardens and the 
YH A’s own field officers to promote u 
follow up visit by young people. 

Rather than a wholesale change of 
the association’s image to pander to 

S peoples' fads, money would be 
spent on publicity to show the 
young people just what the YHA has 
tb offer, in its variety of hostels, the 
Eagle Holidays, the range of activities 
that can be pursued, and the welcome 

«hu. 1 

convey to rtie. . 

NORMAN TA1T 
4 The Cheaters 

Belford 

Northumberland 

the wrong role. So far this term 1 have 
had only a limited view from the 
bridae; 1 am more than often taken 
away to organize meals in the c . au fJ s ’ 
cto to nil in for .he nurs' .n riiu 
sick-bay and ensure that the ships 

carpenter is mending the right door 

Should we not be looking not for 
Icadere of our academic institutions 
but top class odd- job men. 


newly appointed neaos iur «... r j MASTE RS 

P “ wonder however - and I «y ‘his Compre hcnsivc School 

W ood Drive 


treasonable to J" i» the country - JJL .when 

nminatioit for excluding _ region 01 p f declslon was made, was 


Sir - As part ol our studies for a 
masters degree in the “Psychologr and 
Education or Children with Spe< aal 
Needs", we are compiling a list ol 
nnti film material suitable for use 


resource and (by reciproca l nab oMl cover. wwted hard in .he 

in the “large." country. scuttlinaof the 

RITA WRIGHT » £“cve! ^ ,he effect he 

The Joint Council of KSircs 1 was recently informed that 

Language Associations. dcsircS ’ 


the fateful decision was maue. was 
accorded no vote. 

]^7SftcP^ophj -Department 
Norton Knalchbull School 
Ashford 

Kent 


video and film material suirame 1 iw .-»<= 
oa bh in-service course for ‘Mchjrs 
Interested in the area of special eduen- 

tl °lTwouW S be of great interest and 


Merseyside _ 

value to receive any mformatton, or 
comments, on this nMtenal. from 
others who have discovered, or pro- 
duced, such films or videos. 

ANNE MUNT 
CHRISTINE DAILEY 
The Department of Child Develop- 
ment and Educational Psychology 
The Institute of Education 
24, Bedford Square 
London WC1 


Deaf equality 

Sir- Patricia Neville's lelfor “teachina oreU is B oicu..i~.y 
; tho dear (TES, October 14) would, 1 once the candidate is ncccpte, 

am sure, give encouragement to many, rtuc j en t is requ ired to. ■ spec i a i 

and the advice of hearing-impaired authorities of any speci 

teachers to deaf potential teachers will educa ti 0 nal needs J® ihcseraeds. 
make Interesting reading. f college must then de _ f pcop |e 

Perhaps the National Group ol , Such a situation aIlo\w oe»ip p 
Hearing-Impaired Teachers wUI tb CDler ?nd 

consideration, at some time in the cqua i bas,s with nil other students an 
future, to lobbying the Deportment 01 n£Jt BS a concession. 

Education and Science and tn mjsANNE f TURFUS 
teacher training institutions for a p . ..cation officer 
change in the renditions for entry tp Bri|is i, £) ca f Association 
(raitung. , io virmrin Place 


United States: where it is statotoryjhat I Better balance «S b am«^S 

m&=&S3i ames^&t •*$&**•* 'ir. w^swbsbs 


links with the feeder primary schools; 
the staffs care for their pupils and one 
„r it, ^nnrhidons is that the school 


A 1 useful 1 model for such change 
ould be the legal situation in- tne 


not as a concession. 
SUSANNE F TURFUS 
Education officer . 
British Deaf Association 
38 Victoria Place 
Carlisle 


Kid 1 ‘be for' more balanced than to 
thr case of the report quoted on 
Alderman Callow School, Coventry 

^fhe repmted^uotation re P. r . esc "^f 
onlv a small part of the overall report. 
Otlier sections reported favourably on 

“hlsto acaderoiclwndards expected of 

the more able pupj* I 
satisfactory examination results, close 


end tied “^rMuriily too varied" . As 
a result, Alderman Callow School was 
granted no favourable comment. 


Alderman Callow School and 

Community College 


Coventry 


tellers for publication should be 
kepi as brief as possible and typed 
on one ride or ihe paper only. The 
Editor reserves flu right lo cut or 
amend them. 1 
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Best books 
forward 

melvynelphee 

Mary Warnock is among my faynurile 
writers: like Millon, she lias the power 
10 enthrall me with her caroWly 
controlled yet imaginative expression 
of views so very urSikc my own. I enn 
rarely read cither of them without 
admiration, involvement and 'mniensc 
irritation. The 7i.S Personal Coluinn 
of November 25 was surely her bid to 
outshine "He for God only, she for 
God in him" as the most memorable 
misguided utterance in our jaiipuaKc. 

Her article was concerned with the 
refection of the notion of 
hiioks ". Pleasure, she inrormed us iv 
the nroper purpose of reading 
rent people get plensurc from different 
ESKr no&hiVnnd different kinds of 
poetry and drum n).' She goes ih i ft 
champion I he cause of individual taste , 
citing He mard Levin as her eviduiu. 
and urging schools to encourage chil- 
dren to follow their "real hkes and 

d, 8kc 5 the precepts of many educa- 
tionists, itallsounds w nitcrlyrght, so 

The art of 
course texts 

J ERRY OWENS 

f While I find myself in sympathy with 

much of what Roger Knight sajra m his 
article "Keeping on Course (,/cj 
N ovember 2*?, I jhink he fails to make 

U the major point clearly enough against 

the use of course books in English 
teaching, f agree that the Oxford 

’i "* itmm material as a support, at best without 
i fully understanding its aims or perhaps 

1 its ntll potential, if it has any. 

8 Surely the only way for an English 

Vi . department to ensure that the most 

; 1 stimulating and most relevant mate- 

.; ; j - rials and resources are being given, to 

1 . its pupils is for the tfedqhera to design . 

and . produce- those resources them- 
' , , selves. A school’s greatest resoUfcds - 

Jl.-. , art its .pupils and teaching ptaff- with 

S n . . i ... ; the latter, of course; being by far the 
tnost expenaive resoQrce. 1 
h:X . .. •’ This system of tqacher-crehted tc- 

,[•.} *' • . {/ squrces.fi, by comparison, extremely 

S v 1 . . 1- ihejipenstve (a set of 30 of each of the 

. :. v : T Oxford Secondary* English pupils’ 
PLthl i : ' -■ ■’[. books with’ accompanying leachers 


She has, it is true, notice*! that modern 
children "don’t read for pleasure ni 
home”, yet from her ivory tower she 
imaginesbooks being-read aloud over 
tea, or secretly rend under the bed 
clothes, or on the bus to sejmo; - 
Perhani the greatest betrayal l« her 
charnung sccfusion from 
reality is the give-away idea. .!-»*«• '[ 
these same children are to write S' 
literature . . .” How many children 
does that apply to? A percentage so 
tiny that they can hardly justify he 
approach to be taken with the 

m [ teach in an inner city boys’ compre- 
hensive. not entirely representative of 
the nation, but closer In u large par of 
it than Mrs Warnock s ^aginm^. 
Most of my boys do not have w . o 

if they do it is to the accompaniment ol 

Radio One. television or video - 
hardly the environment for rtatlinu 
aloud, which they would think smelly 
for school anyway. As for what they 
secretly do under the bedclothes, my 
knowledge can be no more certain 
than Mrs Warnock’s; I suspect it is not 
reading. Bui I invite Mrs Warnock to 
travel oil any Portsmouth bus and to be 

t J. n maiu r<>uHirded for each school 

leasurc 


travel oil nnv rui uhhvm... 
handsomely rewarded for caeh scho 
child she finds reading for pleasu 


rantext of modern education). And 
what do they read? Ironically the 
answer is on page 3 of the same issue of 

tne needs of your pupils in your school , 
and can be dovetailed with your ex- 
isting literature and audiovisual stock. 

The work can be shared out among 
members of the- department so that 
individual leachers, having, been in- 
volved in the process of deciding on the 
aims and objectives of the syllabus, can 
then choose which specific areas they 
wish to produce resources tor. 

The department m which 1 work 


books with | accompOnwig teachers 
bboks will cost 1 around £250), has tbc 
advantage of being tailrirtnaae to meet 


least one topic booklet. The standnraoi 
presentation is excellent (the sch °° ,^ 
its own off-set litho and an excellent 
5be ^PHPM»ePjoyth e ; 

These will be produced in such num- 
bers that will allow them to be used by 
other departments in their lessons, as 
part of a whole school language prog- 
ramme. 

Of course, as the article says, only a 
minority of teachers will coroe into 
contact with in-service course. There- 
fore it is up to schools and departments 
- to provide their own in-service gui- 
dance, so thpt teachers can learn from. , 
and share with',. their colleagues. It 
simply won’t do to spy, as Roger 
Knight does, that “guidance in practice 
is likely to remain synonymous with 
the available couxsebooks It 

doesn’t have to be like that. 

, Jerry : Owens Is Head of. Language 
Faculty of Nation Heath High School, 


Ipswich.' 1 

Even superficial experience of compu- 
ter admin soqn convinces the u ser ofi its 
value. The danger with such e 
encc i$ that the foil potential < 
system will not- be tapped. Brian 
Maylin describes three main uses and 
three different data bases. Unless 
these data bases are designed to be 


admin work und not attempted to 
share this resource with the computer 
studies team. It ^obvious from the 
wide use being mode of the hardware 
that thcru would riot he ciioujrii time 
for both user groups if tlia equipment 
was common. The resource implica- 
tions do not stop there however. The 
head of science is also purl of this 
resource. As sucli he is being expected 
to perform in at least two spheres. The 
rofe.of head of science is demanding 
enough. Surely expecting him to train 
himself and innovate in the field of 
computer, admin as well ns organize a 
major detriment . Is stretching the 
human resource too far. 

Secondly, there Is the question of 
quality of software and hardware. 


lion Board already offers this as an 
alternative to.muiiual methods. To 
enable Ibis a common data base format 
has to be agreed between sender and 
receiver. Do schools have (he exper- 
tise to judge whfch pieces of 'software 


system docs not already exist 


















is-tsis wmmiB. 

^Sco'—as’icsMperhaps wTcould “Book* without sex. violence o, horror 
have Mrs Wamock’s views on , this that ., Dit[cronl people get 

we* monT widely a'SeSe book- pleasure from different kinds of 


A 




are boring.” „ . 

It is true that “Different people get 
pleasure from different kinds of 

Positive 

profiles 

MICHAELSMITH 


a 



Sir Keith Joseph, in his proposed 
records of achievement for school- 
leavers, has promised that “the record 
would need to be confined to the 
positive aspects of the pupil’s career 
and personal qualities: it would not 
refer to failure or defects . As Tne 
TES Comment added ( Dece mber Z): 

“O lG WlB not nave to be that shrewd, 
either. As a suggested record of 
achievement, positive in every way 
and yet with lines to read between, I 
offer the following, based on a small 
number of lower anility pupils encoun- 
tered during the past few weeks. 

“From time to time she accords me 
the meat courtesy of actually listening 
to what I am saying,” 

“He always led the Geld in appre- 
ciating and drawing vociferous atten- 
tion to any remotely possible double 
entendre in what the teacher said. His 

wto ed a, P Predati °" W “ hishIy de “ 
ljter UDI from the school rules 
relating to dress and make-up is com- 
mendable in one so young for its 
maturity, as are the artistic tastes of 
her approximations to school uniform 
and her multicoloured coiffure ” 

“His prehensile skill and speed in 
seizing other people’s propertywhen 


novels" (and videos), but they also get 
different kinds of pleasure. Mrs War- 
nock may continue to hold her own 
views; I will maintain that the kind of 
pleasure to be derived from the “best 
books" is of a different order from this 
cheap, sensationalist trash and I am 
happy to devote a large part of my life 
to encouraging my pupils towards a 
discernment of that difference- which 
may well involve looking at writers’ 
uses of words and imagery (or which 
she is so scornful). But still more 
importantly it will involve investigat- 
ing their attitudes towards and percep- 
tions of humanity. 

When 1 first started teaching, 1 too 
believed that it was better to read 
"worthless” books than nothing; 10 
years’ exposure to the tastes of adoles- 
cent boys has persuaded me that 
"worthless” cannot be equated with 
•‘harmless”. There are good books 
enshrining good values, and teachers 
writers, publishers, parents have a 
duty to promote these at the expense 
of the bad. Since many writers nnd 
publishers have a vested financial 
interest in doing otherwise, and many 
parents do not folly appreciate the 
issues involved, it remains for the 
teacher to champion the concept of | 
“the best” - and a list of such writers 
may well be a helpful starting point. 
Mary Warnock would certainly he on 
mine. 

Dr Melvyn Elphee is head of English ai 
City of Portsmouth Boys' School. 


their attention was momentarily di- 
verted was well advanced for his age. ! 

“Her original spelling was a constant 
challenge to the interpretive in- 
genuities of her mentors. 

“He manifests the highly-developed 
gymnastic skill of tipping his chair up 
and pirouetting on one of its metal 
legs, the bent angle of which is a 
lasting tribute to the frequency of the 
exercise of this particular expertise. 

“She has long demonstrated a re- 
markable gift for placing the blame for 
anv apparent misdemeanours on io 
other members of the class. A bora 


instance, it woqld not be possible for 
letters 1 written on the word processor 
fo make direct use of data stored in the 
pupil data base. 

! Software bought in from outside is 
unlikely to meet this need, eveu If 
supbtLcd from the same source. Writ- 
ing it In house is possible but begs the 
sort: of 'question raised in’ the lost 


in the school, and 1 do not believe that 
such a system is possible, what is it that 
a computer system provides that en- 
ables the design of such a rota? Such 
plans are based on the dens ex machlna 
concept rather than theory and prac- 
tice, 

Pat Bird’s study funded by the DES 
b&s demonstrated that schools arc 
taking computer administration on 
oond. Duplication of effort is wide- 
spread. The Whocl is being re-invented 
evciy day. A great deal of good will 
and personal time is being used. It is 
almost self-evident that such help In 
tne routine, boring administrative 
tasks is well worth the resource invest- 
ment. • 

There have Blready been initiatives 
that show this. The SCAMP project in 
Scotland arid the MBMS project at the 
Pplytwhnlc of Central London are just 
Hra, In Cambridgeshire there Ts a 
being' undertaken by 
the SCUMP group. The ultimate quoi 
lion is hdV? long wili it be before other 


coorthnption of. school based initia- 
tives is needed now in this field. This 
way the foil potential of computer 


tasks end be, realized and ;at the 


actress, her commendable 

ance in maintaining that black is white 

and^ whfie ^ 

and repartee, aided by the volume of 
his voice, are a constant source of 
amusement to his peers.” 

’’She holds the current record for tbe 
greatest variety of reasons for the 
avoidance of homework.” 

“His discretion in placing the most 
pungent of his graffiti on the least 
obvious part of the desk is to be 
admired. His illustrations would be a 
credit to any biology textbook.” _ 
“He has a well-developed intuitive 
gift of prescience in knowing precisely 
when tne teacher’s eye is about to be 
I averted. His subsequent look of hurt 
“Throughout his school career, be 
manifested a most unusual fleetness of 
foot in being almost invariably first out 
of the classroom and very often leading 
the field off the school premises." 

What more could a prospective 
employer wish for? 

Michael J Smith teaches in a Hamp- 
shire wmprehensive school. 






their proper roles 
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L ike lots of successful television comedy. 
The Young Ones, devised by Rik Mayall 
and written by him with Lise Mayer and 
Ben Elton, achieved instant popularity with 
young people before penetrating the “more 
mature” market. 

Just as generations before the fad was for 
regurgitating chunks of Monty Python's Flying 
Circus now fourteen and fifteen-year-olds, parti- 
cularly boys, repeat the sayings of the ghastly, 
spotty, trendily pig-tailed Rik, played in the series 
by Mayall himself. Apparently, Prince Charles 
did the same thing with The Goon Show. 

Mayall explains his choice of student life to set 
the scene for his situation comedy as an excuse to 
have four people living together with nothing to 
do all day, and he felt that it was not the right time 
to have a comedy series about people who arc on 
the dole. “1 wanted them to be privileged, and for 
people to hate them,” he told me. 

The Young Ones contains a wild mixture of 
styles, featuring the stand up comedy of Alexei 
Sayle, weirdly tangential sketches and pop music. 
But it is essentially situation comedy, based 
around the four students who live together in 
extreme squalor. Rik, their self-appointed lead- 
er, is pretentious, unpleasant, ignorant, superci- 
lious and cowardly - able to turn from parody 
anarchist to whimpering sycophant in u trice. 

Mike is more of a shadowy character, flashily 
dressed and marginally more clever than the 
others, he’s always “on the make”. Vivian is n 
manic punk skinhead, given to acts of mass 
destruction. He wears mctnl studs in his forehead 
rather than on his leather jacket. Neil is a 
stereotype hippy, softly spoken, obsessed with 
lentils, astrology and suicide. 

Mayall ascribes the popularity of the series, and 
in particular to the character he plays in it, to the 
way it portrays adolescence. “Rik rants and raves, 
he's over-energetic, unpredictable nnd quick 
tempered. 1 was a bit like that when I was, say, 
fifteen. I wouldn't say he’s popular though. For 
kids, he is just easy to identify with. When people 
come up to us in the street, Neil, the Hippy is the 
one the kids warm to. They back away from me 
slightly." 

Knowing the responsibilities involved in pro- 
ducing television with such appeal for young 
people, the writing team have conscientiously 
avoided jokes against homosexuals, as well as 
racist and sexist jokes. 



'M/i 
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Thecullofthesnari 

Rik Mayall, creator and star of The Young Ones, and 
much imitated by classroom comedians, 
tells Nick Baker why he chose students as a 
suitable caseforsneering 


Mayall admits that mistakes were made in the 
first series, in one episode, a policeman wearing 
dark glasses approaches a man who is ringing the 
students’ doorbell. The policeman pretends the 
man is black, and subjects him to a torrent of 
racial abuse: “That’s white mnn’s electricity 
you’re using, Mr Rastus Chocolate Drop . . .” 
and so on. Mayall got a letter from a teacher who 
understood that the point of the joke was rather 
heavy handed anti-police satire, but found that 
the one black boy in her class was having the same 
abuse levelled at him. “In the next series, we’ll be 


more careful”, says Mayall. ruefully. 

Mayall finds it easy to say what sort of comedy 
he aims to avoid, but more difficult to say what 
sort he wants to get across. One explanation that 
he makes is that an audience's laughter is, in 
n sense, a gesture of rejection. 

He compares it with n pack of wild dogs, 
rejecting a diseased puck member by snarling at 
it. That’s the sort of laughter he tries to get from 
his audience. They're almost saying: “You’re not 
part of us, get away, we're not like you." 

He demonstrates the sndrling laugh and in- 


stantly becomes Rik the student- upperlip drawn 
back into sneering derision, scalp taut, eyes 
staring cliallcngingly. It's as if the character is 
somebody who thinks he’s the leader of the pack, 
snarling at his inferiors, but it's perfectly clear to 
the audience that he’s the opposite. 

One of the routines he did as a stand-up comed- 
ian on London's notoriously tough alternative 
comic stage was a dreadful piece of ‘'modern” j 
poetry entitled Theatre. It’s a dcvastatingly : 
accurate piece of satire, the angry radical poet 
becoming more and more angry as the audience 
reject his message by laughing. 

Careful to protect his character and his work, 
he (urns down offers to do advertisements on 
principle. Recently he was asked to appear in 
television publicity for the Youth Training 
Scheme. He turned it down. “They gave me an 
outline but wanted me to do my own dialogue. 
Anyway, from what I’ve read it's a complete rip 
off and I don’t want anything to do with it . . 

He breaks off suddenly, conscious thnt he may 
be giving the impression of blind prejudice, and 
explains how easy it has become since his rise to 
fame to become out of touch. 

Mayall tries to keep in touch by answering all 
his fan mail personally anil finds thnt he's as 
popular with HJ-ycur-olds as he is with ridults. 
When we met at his agent’s palatial fl.it/office, our 
talk was punctuated by interruptions from » 
secretary waiting to take dictation. Above ull, 
despite his growing reputation, he duesu’t want 
"stardom” and fights shy of (he attentions of the 
popular press, particularly when nil they’re 
interested in is his private life. 

Mayall is just finishing his first straight theatre 
role. For his part in Brecht's A fan equuls Man he 
relumed to Manchester where he was u student in 
the university drama department. Tve forgotten 
how to act," he says “and I wnnt to break away 
from the pressure of writing for The Young Ones. 
It's also a chance to be a bit more disciplined, 
working with u group of actors under a director. 
As a stand-up comic you don't need discipline. 
You just need guts . . 

Another series o/The Young Ones is planned for 
1984 and Rik Mayall can be seen the four-part 
series A kick up the eighties starting on BBC2on 
January J. 



Teachers need not n« 
seem to provoke n< 

I s there a secondary school teacher in the 

rountty who hasn’t wondered why so many be 
oupils in the class are stifling yawns, gazing th 
Si, the window with glazed eyes, or simply 

i ‘o' have “ *?■ " 

according to one schools’ inspector, there ! i quite □ 
a different reason for listlessness in lesso . 

: 

", It ^year-olds colder 1» J 
S ‘ As'SflM confessed, they were sleepy. 

pS, one summed i, up nea.1, m ,wo words. 

■'SJSStflJjS? In .ho sleep, .own of 
W^bridge, wokeupto the Ured.een.ger effect 
while she was working on her diesis on 

’^QidzSng nn initial sample of 54 youn^lers.she 
was “stontahed to find .h». mom .her .“"rated 
lack of sleep as their biggest health w °fjy- 
Overall, drowsiness beat other taws ' hk« : diet, 
Hr t nttjng . smoking nnd even sex education as the 

PfS SStSniaon-ta and sen. 
.tSSra » to ■«. a * Surrey 

schools. The results were 
••Do you feci you have less sleep w™ J"} 
n eed7” asked Mrs Clark. Twenty-two per cent of 

£ “often” nnd 72 per cent W 
* il ^e older the students*, the shorter of sleep they 

“clearly somethlug was keeping the older 

-STS^SUi JSft — °* 

vidua! bedtimes and getting-up times. Sh 
. than. classmates of ilie same age. 


necessarily blame themselves if their lessons 
nothing butyawns Mike Durham discovers 

. . . nnuthine i fniiina ndecD In the lessons. 


Thirteen-year olds, it seems, spend anything 
between 7.65 hoars and 10.72 hours mgh ly with 
E heads on the pillow. Sixteen-year-olds pass 

— rtLtaisrifssi 

activities of modem adolescence. 

Most children blamed television - and particu- 

p £«or^s ^” n5 

“I drink too much coffee,” admUted one poor 
sleeper.Anotiiw shifted the blame. “My sister s 

tri SSA m £ l Jlbwas not a common reason, 

feaSsSS 


a. armed b, the 

t’X^S’tly, i realized thaja 
large number of pupils at schools are not fit to be 
educated, ^h- i^ drom g ^appears 

none unrecognized so far. Mrs ClarVa wondering 
ff shc has stumbled upon an important education- 

^ “Teachers usually think it’s a bit °f a joke." she 
said “I suppose they take it for granted that 
pupils doze off in the classroom. 

P "But there may be good reason for lack of 
attention - the pupil simply hasn’t had enough 
sleep Xid perhaps there is something we could I 

d °MR 01 aark takes the view that .fit older 
teenagers, too much homework only adds to the 

P> She found that pupils of IS and 16 were most 

ane wunu « t* r i v : n resoonse 


although one sieepy r- found that pup i| s of is ana to were 

ularly staying at his sports chib till e bar s .^ d , skim pon steep, apparently in response 

But the most Imerest^thng.oM^ua^jms "Clt^io P u on their d m0 „ and 

« MKSr " ,8 " mor^homework, and ™ 


inn nw " r i • 

fc fodiridual l sleep requirements ate known to 
varv Like Napoleon, some students seemed to tl 
getby on very little sleep. But for n,a . ny ° 1 !^ J] 
getting up in the morning appeared to be a t] 

“SftJaSk collected and analysed 402 ill-cHects 
described by the pupils ’The morning after s 

night with not enough sleep. • 

The overall favourite was: Sleepy, drowsy, 
vawnine” with 189 mentions. 

^Ncxl came "Bad-tempered, Irritable, moody , ' 

"Bored Can’t concentrate” ; “Don’t want to 
work”; “Can’t think”; and “Feel miserable. 

individual comments ranged from “I’m knack- 
ered” to “It doesn’t affect me’ . A small number 
of pupils weren't worried by too IrtUe ■ 

But one typical 13-yesr-old wrote. I feel wry 
lousy and unwell rind cam hardly work. A 
14-year-old who complained he yawned a lot 
added: “1 also get very bored in lessons when l m 

I "'a 15-yMt-oW said candidly: “L often feel like 


to ft two-prpngen u»bu». ..a-.. ----- 

more homework, and more soaol demands 
“We expect 15 and 16-year-olds to broaden 
their interests, go out more, and develop 
relationships. But at the same line, , we reaving 
them moroand more homework to do. saidMre 
Clark. . , . , nn d 


"rail adds up to a good deal of pressure and 
Homework iusi adds to the congestion of 
thceveidn® and make, getting enouglulcep more 

difficult. Is the net result gain ur loss. 

“Most school work should be done in UiesdMOl 
day to leave evenings free for young 
develop themselves in other ways.” she snid. 

" Are wc educating them just to pass exams, or 

^XToi^f^.whow^ldcentcnd 
.Jinn matter how Utile homework young 
midnight will still find him wide 
nw^e in front of the telly mid I0.tn tbe next d.y 

■ class YOU may at least reflect that it s not 
necessarily your teaching style that s sorry and 

tired. . » • • 
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NO PROBUM 

Susan Thomas looks at an attempt 
toget teachers and pupils 
to manage their own solutions 


P rofessor Keith Jackson, creator and chief demly ‘he top or the 

administrator of the SJi may no. he a reasonable objective; n P o.nt 

Problem Solving Prnjcci s small |f IIlliy be more reasonabk.. 

frieiully which is just ns well bet-w-c ■ - Jj , hL . climbers, "It is a question 

ideas t ho null showing abounding commonst ns*. v t| s „ iri , j n which you arc supposed 

SiVK omfounUly threatening if they were not £ ! lsccnl; heroically with blond; 

supported by so mud. wurmlli and unuourug fu]1 ^.fuUy wilhn iwinkle In i jwir eye, or 

-S bu believes - — ££ J* 

ETS : 5"™ goals^using 

management systems and that this approac the revelations of their pupil’s problems and 

anplicablc to every area of life- n«wrcsscd cooperatively towards devising tcch- 

P During his lime at Dulmershc College of HE, P 8 would help the children to take 

workers, -n.bcrsadv.scrsand^ mques * elFldcmly , receive and impart m- 

lege administrators huve all studied nisapproitt.il nnA more creative. 


the project, he is able to spread himself a little, (h J! / dolV1 wa „, lo bc . We have lo find waysof 
"J^^I^^-StKfbvdsbtre making M 

knowledge, novation and the need » *■ ^hne from , cur ^ it , resoare^ ness 


pupils a more active role in stud, . .hey had 
undertaken to ask their classes about their 

obvious way to star, it isn’n 
‘ You wii! find,” said Keith Jackson, that it 
something the teachers have never done before. 
They wilf be very very surprised by what they 
EE-* He was right. The results were both 


cWldren ' lose their curKsity, resourcefulness 
and ingenuity. Or else they leam that it is not 
academically respectable. How then to give 

” was to be the focus for another meeting. 
After two sessions with Keith Jackson, 8JP 

was so impressed by his approach to learning 
problems aSd life skills that they decided loform 


v.n* •. ; p.'.i < r :;M!; . f "SVV. 


just because they’d signed on to come back into 
the sixth.” 

; The staff were unaware of the children’s 
anxieties too. They had not expected to find 
1 children "who felt guilty simply because they, had 
pfobleqis. ,■ they thought they were -letting . 
themselves and'theif teachers doWn because they 
:had^dlffi&lta«j’ .“They felt they should be . ; 
able to.be more jiositive .about studying because! - 
: , all tttf rotten tipie? le,ft last year ” • 

( r' Tiiere>tere;'too, external pressures tike, the 
; sheer; physlesl difficulty if private study in a noisy 
form raom and, more , alarming, the. fact that 
■_ nyns.bfers of the bidet children “fell they’d never. 

' ! pasjthelrre takes because thSy had already been 
. toW. qultc specifically, by other members of staff 
ihei they would fail." ; * 

As well as listening to tl|eir pupils, the staff had 
listened to themselves. "1 realised what a bloody 
awful teacher I was i . ; how boring . , . not 
teaching to achieve a particular result - and not 
getting one," . 

“1 became aware of myself teaching - how 
much time ) spend talking, how confusing the 
standard book is for someone who doesn’t 



Professor Keith Jackson 


Vi: 


me 


aboddy know* the work.” 

• ll j* nqt hwtf Co why the ptpfe&or needs to 

be gjbuphsd reached stage two 

of the problem sol vi ng. The Hirst involves deciding 
what result you hope to achieve. The second, 
identifying the problems Which may prevent you 
from doing this, involves a certain amount of self 
knowledge. 

By way of encouragement and to show that the 
system is universally applicable, he told them 
about n group Of girted children, problem solving 
on an ouldopjt udveiiturc course'. 

He said that last summer he und Ron Lewlnj . 
Berkshire advisor for science and technology, had 
run ft course at Atlantic College, teaching the 
basics of problem solving - setting objectives, 
identifying and analysing the obstacles in their 
way, finding ways of dealing with them and ; 
monitoring both their progress and the quality of .' . 
I the result al the qpd of the exorcise. They were 
then asked to apply to the course. 

"The children were loss than enthusiastic. But 
they came back after a day's rock climbing very 
pleased with themselves." 

First, they had decided, everyone needed 
self-knowledge - there is little point in petting 


Techniques thntcan be applied in all walks of life 


a regular, weekly, problem-solving study group 
and asked him to come again. , 1 

This sort of response is common when teachers 
choose to examine their role in schoql, he says. 
Those who are prussgonged into doing so apt less ' 
enthusiastic and less likely to last the course or 
practice the technique. 

At present around 20 per cent of teachers. are 
prepared to apply a' logical system to their wOrki 
In time, and as the concept gaju ground, he Is 
confident that the percentage will Increase. 1 
Others may be encouraged lo hear that a high 
proportion of (hose who do, subsequently' get; 
ptOjqodon. •. - -jr ^v'.,.! 4 * 

Oit> the.. Whole primary .ijehook, stiQrabro 


rfdld*orienlaled and less bound by subject time- 
lawe . wams * an m ° « enthusiastic Ilian the 

secondaries, ^ays Keith Jackson. 

. H ® hBS spu? much of bis time at Bulmerche 
Inching problem solving technique tq teachers 
nhd administrators in Berkshire and Hampshire. 
This has, bcqp extended to cover the whole 

l ^ oIve5 infant ‘ Junior, secondary 
and .further education teachers, ‘siudcrils of 
^ucanon.^eadtninisujdW section of-Bulpier- ■ 
: contmdniiy workers and ‘ad*b<fat 

Wlih a speciaj.iniercst the gifted. :;. ■ . 


■OfiWlWPWWSBflfW^iassruom friction declined; 
and hitherto-unrecognized talents emerged 
from the most unexpected quarters. Adults have 
been heard to say that their whole life had been 
changed by applying problem solving techniques 
to everything from coping with 4X to reconciling 
school, work and the demands of elderly parents. 

“The possibilities for developing social and 
linguistic skills are enormous”, reports the 
Basingstoke Infant Group while Dr Harold 
Silver, principal of Bulmershe College, found 
that . . after several sessions with Keith 
Jackson 1 found myself thinking systematically in 
daily life and when crises occur I get to the heart 
of the problem very quickly". 

This year the Comino Foundation extended the 
funding to allow the project to develop its work 
and disseminate the findings. An increasing 
number of groups - maths coordinators, FE 
teachers, probation officers, home help organis- 
ers and teachers of all ages and disciplines -have 
taken it up. 

Perhaps the most exciting development is the 
opportunity to make it available to a majority of 
youngsters, through the Youth Training Scheme 
core-curriculum, as suggested by the Mansell 
report. • 

If Keith Jackson is right, and he seems to have 
plenty of support, problems solving skills are an 
essential requirement for life. In theory, teachers 
should be good at both problem solving and getting 
results - in practice they often aren't. 

Teacher education is to blame, he says. At 
college, student teachers are taught to set out 
aims ant} objectives and lesson plans. Once in tn® 
classroom these go by the board because they 
have not been shown to work. “How often" he 
asks “do you hear teachers say 'what shall we give 
them to keep them occupied on Wednesday 
afternoon?’ - and how seldom “what shall we do 
to achieve this result on Wednesday afternoon? • 

"Teachers assume that traditional methods are 
enough. When they see that these aren’t achiev- 
ing the right results, they don’t correct their 
teaching patterns, la other words" he says, "they 
~ are not extending managerial control over the 
learning system." 

For all but the most woolly minded optimists, I 
would recommend The Art of Problem Solving 
available from Bulmershe College, £3.40, Tfiere is 
.also, a correspondence course, devised to answer 
the. problem of releasing teachers ftom jhe dflM- 
room., Al) enquiries to; Bulmershe-Comino Prol>- 
lerp Splying project, Bulmershe College Of High®* 
Wteation, Woodlands Avenue, Earley, Reading. 
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Jack Cross visits a school determined to make 
relevant French lessons part of the core 
curriculum of every pupil 
Photographs by Martin Mayer 

B ill Spicer’s third-year French lesson seems little story - “Le chat regarde lasonris . . last 
orthodox enough. The blackboard bears mange lefromage . . , etc, " He, too, rc-rchee 
the heading “Le Vol", with little pictures, the material in n variety of ways, inclu 
appropriately labelled, of a gun, mask, a question and answer - "One fait la souris? . 
bank doorway, and the past participles of several puis?" 


m masque", “J'ai prit de I" argent", " J'ai quitte la 
banque", and so on. Some have their sentences 
off pat; others find the exercise more difficult. 
When, however, Simon struggles to produce the 
phrase, '7'ai remplit the sack", it produces neither 
exasperation in the class nor the smallest hesita- 
tion in the proceedings. On the face of it, it 
appears simply to be an example of efficient 
teaching technique, using lots of reinforcement, 
with a smallish group (23) of attentive and 
well-motivated pupils. 

U is, in fact, a little more than that. For one 
thing, it is a totally mixed-ability class of youngs- 
ters who have been studying French since they 
entered Sheredes school and who expect to go on 
doing so to the end of the fifth year. In other 
comprehensives Simon might have been doing 
remedial English and most of the less able 
children offered only some kind of non-linguistic 
nmgc hkk • nn Foreian 




t r fiFSZETp aper on Foreign ob 
Language Provision reveals, whether a chHd 
actuaUylearnsalanguageornotdependsoftenM m 
which stream or set he ol .?h® ^ an 

SL no language content 
introduced to lower ability pupils m the r Tint .k 
second years", a procedure appa^ ® 

Honed by an HMI report wUch accepted that « 
languages just don’t suit all children. 

M Iheredes they will h« ° tl 

Formed 14 years ago. It remains | * 

notion of a common cumculumas P^ 1 ^* e 

hs first head, Maurice Holt. They try to put into e 
practice the Hirst and Peters formula about the i 

“fonns of knowledge" which are the reqmrerae^ 

and right of any educated jrereon.^own^ow 

the people of another nation dunk and speak, 

they believe, comes into this category 

is acore subject, though 1983-84 ^^ethcfi«t 
year in which it will be followed througlr by 
.everyone to examination level. 

. Ai teachers will bc quick to point 
more than an idealistic philosop hy ^ ™ “ 

make a curriculum work. Th e school j» g ■ 
organized in a way that fits its chosen objectives- 

ShS« has seven 

whose heads organize the work in consultation 
with their colleagues within the P Br ® metcl ? 0 
timetable agreed with the deputy Head. Ad«y 
blocked into four 70-minute periods gives ampl 
opportunity for variety within a lesson and n lot 
flexibility in deploying faculty staff. 

The objections to mixed abUily tcachlng in y 
subject arc well-known. It doesn’t, It is 
“stretch" tho potential hlgh-flyers; nor does t 
Allow enough lime, to be given to loC * ^ 
least able children. It requires a Superteacher to 
cope with its demands. For such rewons the 
systems is increasingly being rejected «rt h 
science and language teachers lmdmg thoretreat . 
Neither BUI Sjdcer nor his faculty colleagues lay 
claim to Superman status but they do believe they 

have developed a team-based organization and 

teaching methodologies which answer most ofme 

objections. . t 

■ They: have certainly cultivated a roheren 
. jp-house style, CUve Hoarc, taking a first-year 

di^ which had been studying the subject for less 

than eight weeks, also used pictures, of a morn , 
cat; a.pieceof cheese, a tableand P ?P® 

' : ItlevislOn.-Tbey too deployed allmited vocanu 
■ k * ary (ta-tiie Present-Tense) to make up a simple 


• & 
little slOTy-‘'Le chat regarde la souris . . lasouris 
mange le frontage . . .etc." He, too, re-rehearsed 
the material in n variety of ways, including 
question and answer - "Que fail la souris? . . . et 
puis?" 

Wli3t was significant about both lessons was 
their implicit open-endedness. All the pupils 
would continue by writing something like 20 
sentences in their books, some of them for 
homework, but they would not be all the same. 

Some would be content to recapitulate the lesson 
as taught but others took it for granted that they 
were expected to develop the talc in their own 
way. One third-year boy had already written, 

" J'ai regards I’argent et j'ai sourit ", others were 
asking how to say "Madame sat up in bed and 
shrieked” and what was the French for “1 was 
thrown into jail". A little conspiracy was develop- ‘ 
ing among first-year pupils to produce an ending 
in which the mouse, eating the cheese, got into a 
sandwich and was eaten by Papa. They'd had the 
same drills to produce precision and pace but 
were, according to their abilities and confidence, 
prepared to use them in individual ways. 

Later, the material was to be developed into a 
story book, play or (in the case of the burglary) a 
nilieclives Which, in the wuuj* u> ...J 1 
sophical deputy head, P Michalski-Upton. junto 
make all the work “immediate, "teijiiti cnlMri; 
creative applicable and expressive . He has an 
rricMhc who osk wh., doe, 

school do when it comes up against the cam 
reality of exams. “Our children take them in their 
HE to school's record is better than the 
county and national averages m this tegmd. Oi 
testing, in the mixed-ability situation, is more 
demanding, intensive and ngorous than the 
conventional annual exams, which 

SDicer though conceding that the present 
thhd year vrtre tiA certain extent guinea-pigs. 
wa, d confident .ho. French wou,d pro« no 
pYfpntion to the general rule. The olocxeo 
timetable and team system made it simple and 
natural for groups to be hived off occasionally for 
soecific training to meet the demands of O level or 
CSE - such targets are chosen by parents, pupi 
“d Joking together. M« r chUdreo^ 

shire, like many countiei, is developing, pa ' 

ittsrant. o CE though. ^ \ 

; 

'' ToMrirm, onTy' ^Ss for^lu.ely 

i 

“ Sem rate 00 , on Ihi, qnes.iom" He hopea .he 

;, h make Mmrtct with olhers who are herring to face 
ay tho same problem. a| j oW 

cn t opportunities for the mare advanced ones to show 

car their abilities. 


School, Cock Lane, Hoddesdon, Herts. . 
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ARTS 


If Paso thbh; hy ni.icitfcii-yt-ur-«ld Enurlis 
Arislidou. had been by line of Urnu s est- 
kiuiwn sculptors, it would undoubted]) note 
stood nut for its sheer wive anil 
a( the recent Hayward sculpture show. brail is , 
however, isd.iiiig A levcl«»nihe luH-Mmc »« J 
croft* course »l Kiiigsuiiy-Pri.ieen.il t flkgc r 
Further Education. m* the fumre uf this exit i la rul- 
ing seven-fool piece is currently uncertain. 

It began as a iwelve-inch maquew > 

the enigmatic theme . ■■I : 1 iwii 1 ; l ting Kliyrlnns , he 
bypiri (inihleiiis he apparently encountered 




“Here is the News . . . that is the end of the 
News “Nowadays things are different and they 
[ We gettlQg warse, In fact you might say that the 
BBC’s' hew early evening showpiece Sixty Mi- 
\ rtuta could be subtUlod “Guess the News’*. First 
We have to straip to.heat *Kqt \t being said above . 

- the fr etyritejangUrtgrif the signature tune.Wljy is. 1 
U. thought necessary to have wbrds aod music. at 
the same tithe7 Can’t producers see that tq have 
aqy other; sbupds competing with the words of 
news' is to.uuaervalue the importance of ihe news 
. U§elf7We- are in the land of gimmicks here: 
everything has to be what those in the trade call 
j ’’good television'* ~.in Other words it must be 
? sdvirfdaded with .as many : slick changes and 
' whlriiug captions as it is possible to cram; into a 
' minute's introdUcjJort'. 

•. '■ '<< $ty*X Minutes is losing, in the ratings .war. 

‘ Tcthsps lhat might lridtic$ the BBC to wonder 
whether we want to have stuck I before ua a 
;■ presenter who offers' four or five thin slices of 
news aboiil half a dozen different parts of the 

- < l world,; from the Middle East to Midolesborough, 

all in less than thirty seconds, and who then hands 
>us oyer to Harriet or Moira to start the whole 
operatioo over again, and who finally- In case wc 

: shotdd labour under the delusion (feat what we 
; hayfe bcert hearing is the news 4 announces “But 
first, here is thenews . . > 

Sixty Minutes has only brought to' final put res- 
cence a trend which has been long practised on 
Radio Four. The idea is to keep the listener’s 
attention, to slop him switchlng-aif or switching- 
over. Tin’s can only mean that the BBC has an 
exceedingly low opinion of its listener}' Aiteqtioo- 
span. They will tell you (hat it is only a matter of 
style, of being casual, informal and generally 
brightened-up. But the trouble is that the current 

- mania forever-briefer summaries repeated (wo or 
three limes inside five minutes itnd spUorid by 
"regional comments" from innumerable "special 
reporter" produces only a chaos of. words in 
which nothing is communicated. The mind, if it is 
even engaged in the first place, soon becomes 

( saturated and the information Is not assfntilated; 
it simply drains away. 

There me aspects and varieties of information 
that cannot be conveyed in one-minute summar- 
ies, short sharp shocks of news that arc ended ns 
soon as tfiey me begun. But the real damage goes 


Peter Mullen suggests that the current BBC 
style of news-presentation may be hav ing 
subtly destructive effects “ 



Presenting "Sixty Mlriute^/Bernard Falk end Hugh Scully 


much deeper, for, once people haVo gdt used to 
attending for only ^ few seconds at a time, they, 
become unable to attend to anything longer. Thus 
the BfiCs methods produce deprivation of 
understanding - a nice twist In Orwell's year for 
"communication" rend "babel”. 

1 have again and again qakod pupils to mention 
one or two items “that; were ob the (lews this 


HSs3sS 

It Is tie pe ^siyeocss of bfOadcastlno whlnk 

!». 

- . :.i , _ •/: 


consequences for all kinds of leaching are both 
obvious and startling: how can young people be 
expected to listen to anything for any reasonable 
length of time when the ubiquitous medium of 
broadcasting is conditioning them to expect 
everything as “instant"? It is all made that much 
worse because there is no possibility of opting 
out. As conservationists have discovered in other 
areas, there is only one environment: that is why 
what the BBC (and ITV) does is crucial. 

The Controller of Radio Four has even more 
ambitious aims for his network. He is worried 
because “more people switch off Radio Four in 
mid-morning than any other network". Hardly 
surprising, you might think, given the regular 
exaltation of mindless trivia in Start the Week or 
Midweek (because people are paid to talk) and 
the frequently inaudible telephone conversations 
on Tuesday Call. The Controller wants to turn 
this at present sectionalized jabber inlo some- 
thing which he calls “a rollercoaster”. This means 
simply the blurring of distinctions between begin- 
nings, middles and endings of programmes and 
the adoption instead of something like the 
continuous homogenous superficiality of Radios 
One and Two. Not exactly like them of course, 
because "the character of the network will be 
preserved". What character? 

Reith’s warning that to give people what it is 
imagined they want will soon result in their 
wanting what they are being given Has come 
horribly true andtheBBCis now responsible for a 
dissociation of sensibility on the grand scale. 
Events are juxtaposed without any thought of 
propriety, with no regard for what is incongruous, 
tasteless. I am no puritan but something has 
surely gone wrong when the hourly news summar- 
ies on Radios One and Two every day sound more 
like “Six people were killed in a house fire in 
Westchester - now here’s Barry Manilow". 

How can teachers hope to convey any sense of 
the wonder and subtlety of the world to pupils 
who are doily desensitized In this way? The BBC 
seeks, to defend itself by talking about cheerful- 
nes? and informality but its news output is nothing 
of the kind - only coarse, undiscriminating, 
un Subtle, tactless and becoming more and mor? 
mindlessly the same. ! 

The insidious trend to sameness is a sort of 
in the passive voice, with all the 
dehumanizing which that .implies. Well .what do 
• y^u.ejipcct ih - 1984? ' ' * \ . J . 

»., * , *V i ’■ : ' r -' 

■ i * 


Outside looking in 


A Childhood 

C4. Mondays, January 2, 9. 16 and 23. 
9.00- 10.00pm. 


In a way, the title of Angela Pope’s 
documentaries is a deliberate misnom- 
er; seven children are featured in the 
four films and the homes in which they 
are living out the experiences of their 
childhood are quite dissimilar. But 
while experiences may differ widely, 
the experience of childhood itself is 
much the same wherever it is taken. It 
is a time, as writers on the subject 
remind us, when the emotions are 
more acute and the feelings more 
vivid, when the world is fresh and our 
vision of it unclouded. It is also a time 
characterized by a pervasive sense of 
impotence. 

As adults, we may see our hopes for 
the future invested m our children, but 
their own hopes arc usually a good deal 
more immediate and express their lack 
of any real power to influence their 
surroundings. “Wish they’d gel back 
together again", John says of his 
separated parents; and when his sister 
Rebecca wonders if their mother will 
eventually marry her boyfriend, he 
mutters the urgent incantation: "hope 
she don’t, hope she don’t". Shut your 
eyes and make a wish. 

John Bnd Rebecca live in Brixton, 
their father in Belfast. They enjoy a 
level of affluence below that which 
allows private telephones and the film 
centres on the children’s efforts to set 
up a telephone call, via a Belfast 
neighbour, to a public coin box so that 
they can speak to their father. When, 
Incredibly, the call comes through, 
they forget what they were meant to 
say, John wets himself and the children 
dissolve into the uncontrollable giggles 
of those whose emotions are acute and 
whose vision of the world is un- 
clouded. 

Meanwhile, their mother is strug- 

& & achieve the impossible: to 
a. family of five children on social 
security, to give them the affection that 



Stage space 


John and Rebecca 


they need, to live a life of her own and 
to stop herself nnd the rest of them 
using bad language in front of the 
camera crew. For the moment, the 
children take her heroism for granted. 
If they had a television set that could 
get more than two channels, they 
might see this and reflect. That, 1 
suppose, is the main justification for 
such fly-on-the-wall documentaries. 

Angela Pope spent several weens 
with each family before starting to film 
and the aim was to capture the truth 
rather than the factual reality of their 
lives. No one opens a front door and 
exclaims: "Hello, John ... My God, 
who’s that bloke with the camera?*' 
But when the man calls from the LEB 
to cut off the electricity and agrees to 
leave it for 24 hours, John's mother 
thanks him with the authentic humility 
of someone content to know that she 
can get by for another day and grateful 
for it. How much anyone actually 
chooses to be filmed getting a 
reprieve from the LEB, is another 
matter. 


Not all children arc so photogenic us 
these nr could behave so uiiself- con- 
sciously in front of the cumcra. The 
films arc presented without comment, 
but (he director is there to set up the 
telling scene. Rcbcccn uud John, for 
example, staring through the church 
window at the choir practice or 
their black neighbours and, not be- 
cause they arc Northern Irish living in 
Brixton, but because they are children, 
conveying that feeling of being on the 
outside looking in- The grown-up 
world is sometimes puzzling, even to 
grown-ups Angie (January 16) and 
her friend Charmainc sit on a railway 
platform discussing men. Babies, they 
conclude, are a good thing and men, at 
best, a necessary evil. But perhaps the 
most telling comment on the adult 
world comes in the final film, as Gavin 
prepares for his common entrunep 
exam. Under pressure from home and 
school, he wears the haunted look of 
someone condemned for a crime he 
didn’t commit. 

Robin Buss 


Studying Drama. Dy David Bradby, 
Philip Thomas and Kenneth Pick- 
ering. 

Groom Helm £16.95. 0 71*99 0650 1. 

Studying Drama incorporates the com- 
bined wisdom of three dedicated prac- 
titioners of drama in education. It is a 
worthy, if dully written, bonk which 
will be welcomed by those teachers 
uncertain of their roles or of the new 
skills they arc called upon in adopt “in 
departments that have their place 
within a faculty of urtsur humanities”. 
To the experienced the contents will be 
all ton familiar. 

However, the hook “is intended 
primarily for undergraduates and A 
level students following courses in 
dramn and theatre arts . . . The play In 
performance” is the object of study, 
and the authors rightly warn “that 
prejudice against the study of drama us 
a performing art as opposed to a 
brooch of literature lias been, and to 
some extent remains, strong”. The 
matcrinl is laid out in three parts 
dealing, in turn, with singe space, the 
art of the actor, ;iiul with context uni 


issues affecting the plnyscript. Parts [ 
and HI suggest project work. Part (I 
recommends physical and vocal exer- 
cises for the aspirant performer. Each 
section concludes with a useful bib- 
liography. 

The trouble with such honks is that 
their authors write about a discipline 
which is quint essentially active. Drama 
and acting skills are ideally acquired in 
practical sessions under expert gui- 
dance. Similarly . body training is 
safest and best when conducted by 
movement experts who cu n ensure that 
students don't suffer physical strain or 
damage. The kinds of exercise here 
presented are surely better left to 
trained professionals. Which leaves 
the book's theoretical insights. They 
arc not so much new as better pre- 
sented. 

The writers' admirable intentions 
urc, ironically, undermined by the very 
nature of the discipline they seek to 
promote. Aetive advocacy is to he 
preferred. Still, if there must he hunks 
on the subject, this is among the best. 

David Ulcwitt 


Spinning and weaving 


From Fleece to Fabric. By June R 
I^wes. 

Robert Hale £9.50. 0 7090 12 1H 7. 

Spinning, dyeing and weaving have 
long been popular in America, where 
every large town now sports at least 
one thriving shop selling the tools of 
these trades. This reaction against 
technological sophistication has fed to 
a corresponding fashion in Britain: 
books on these subjects now abound, 
some large and lavishly illustrated, 
others small, practical, and confined to 
diagrams ana black and white photo- 
graphs. 


Set text 


En Attendant Godot. - 

Bac to Bac Theatre Company, French 
Institute, December 8. 


Beckett’s play is one of the set books 
on the AEB French syllabus for June 


Going 

native 


nwrt 6 neamber 29 - JanuBfy 4. 

Orwell never wanted anything written 
about himself because he was really 
such a scrupulous writer that hedidnl 

S- aD Lre«fod 0, Bera”d Crick, 
Orwell's biographer, in the first of this 
•series of five programmes shown last 

SariSEraa 

would surely have approved of. Apart 
from essential link pieces. , Je J 0 ™* 
mpntarv tracing Orwell s fife and the 
development of his political ideas, is 
ataos? Sly in the author’s own 
words, interspersed with, recollections 
from those who knew him. . 

pubnSn of hh first took Do ™ . nd 
but iw London and Paris in 1933. Born 
Eric Arthur Blair on June 25, 1903, 
Orwell chose as his pen-name the 

ESSSSwg 

S Burton and Kenneth Its tirst 

book describes his 

tramp in London and as a waiter m 

iSSSiS 

1 Hs order, 


Bac company whose wo« was uc- , 
scribed in The TES by E J Neather on , 
October 28. To judge by reaction at 
the French Institute, it should godown 
well with its target audience of A level 
students, suitably prepared. 

En Attendant Godot makes heavy 
demands on its two leading actors: not 
only are Vladimir and Estragon on 
stage throughout, they have to orches- 
. trate the variations of tone and pace 
. that will hold our attention and “in- 
jure up the fragile reality of their 
existence in the void, me, Jeremy 
Newell and Andrew Colley inclined 
towards over-emphasis: real ure, 

which this allegory parallels, is played 
more in the middle registers and only 
occasionally rises to a snout or tails to a 
whisper. But for an audience that has 
studied the text piecemeal in class, too 
much is certainly better than too little 
and these performances, sustained and 

enthusiastic, will bring the play alive. 

Practical rather than artistic consid- | 
eiations probably dictated that Hfilene 
Ford should be cnosen for the Boy (in a 
mini-skirt, which is disarmingly unapo- 
logetic), but casting.Judy Tavanyar as 
Pozzo was a splendid idea: the amoi- 
guity of her sex and dress allows her to 
pass convincingly from brutal menace 
' to whining affectation. The most 
^thankless part is Lucky's: he has to 
, spend much of his time on stage in 
abject silence, apart from his lengthy 
parody of learned discourse which 


uurauy oi icamcu 

I Martin Sbrfell delivered with style. 

This is 1 a purposeful and athletic 
. production: 1 feared for Estragon at 
| : one -point. Newell pnd Colley may 


tiiSHBii 


ties Of pronunciation or rhythm, but | 
real teachers and real students will 
, hardly believe their luck at being able 
i to feq this lively and polished creation 
of a difficult text. RB 



From Fleece to Fabric is a useful but 
notably u use duct ivc example of the 
latter kind: the inept drawings in the 
dosing chapter, which illustrate a 
variety of possible garments, would 
put off any clothcs-conscious reader, 
and the appendix and glossary arc 
skimpy compared with those of other 
manuals. 

Ms Lewes may bean authority on 
spinning and weaving, but her book 
does not compare well with those 
already available nt a similar price. 

Belly Tad man 

swan 


song 




Nobody minds cardboard characters in 
Christmas shows, as long as they tell 
good jokes and/or sing good songs. 
Unfortunately in Swan Esther at the 
Young Vic they do neither Based ^on 
the Old Testament book of Esther , a 

tale of political intrigue and peTSCCu- 
tion. told in this version almost com- 
pletely in song the show is a somewhat 

8 Unfortunately many of 

and Edward Oliver's songs particularly 
in the first half seem more hke shew 
slower s than show stoppers. It . sonlv in 
some of the second half numbers that 
chinks of the required razzle dazzle 
shine through In peneral, the music Is 
cither dull or derivative. Sam Kelly s 
Mordecai (looking strangely like 

DonaldPleasance in the beer commer- 
cials) Is likeable enough and ^nanda 

Rcdraon as the suspiciously Evua-hke 

; wise queen Esther sings with force and 
in fact the singing, particularly 


The story should be 


O^ell was ncver 

fiC Tbe‘ second in the series, shown 

■Ssfe&asss 


published in 1936. OrweU was commis- 
sioned by Gollancz to write an ncamnt 
of the lives of the unemployed in the 
Thirties and many of his descriptions 
or the "deadening effect of unemploy- 
ment” sound equally applicable todiv- 
Quite a few Barnsley and Wign 
families still remember Orwell. Tall, 
Ihin, rather an unkempt mack and a 
dirty trilby hat", was the impression he 
left on one Wigan man. 

In one of his obituaries, Orwll wa^ 
described as “a writer who went native 
m his own country" but Malcolm 

■it&gskx&t 


skins of people who were downtrod- 
den and poor, lie ncvcrdid. Utv 
doubtcdly he was one of th? most 
detailed recorders of his times and, ib 
N tecl Williams points out, Orwell wus 
Kvcd In «U the key events of the 

readingv'by Alnn Kickmor,. 
who was Mr Slope & BaretoOT gy 

andintcrvicwswithMalcolmMug 

ft « fi»V- 

Betka Zainoyska 


Budding art historians might profit- 
ably invest £3.50 for one of the first 
publications to emerge under the new 
Flamingo paperback imprint: The Let- 


ters of vlii cent Van G ogh, edited and 
introduced. by Mark Roskill,, are as 
ifiumhi'dtiiVg of theit author as were 
those of D H Lawrence. 
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Danced, 
joked 
and sung 

Heather Neill 
samples some 
pantomimes 


Snow While and the Seven I) Haris. 

Phoenix 'I h e litre 

Cinderella. 

Nalinnnl Tlienlrtf. I .y He lion. 

Aladdin and Ills Wnndrrhil lump. 

| Sliultcsbiiry TIuMlre. 

Mother lionse. 

Sluiw Theatre 

Noggin lliy Nog and Ihv lire < uke. 
llnkiini Thenlre. 

This season Loudon rediscovered the 
traditional pantomime. The tradition 
is not uniform, and these shows are as 
different from each other as the noisy 
exuberance of Rudolph the Red Nosed 
Reindeer is from the chaste delicacy of 
a Cliristingle. _ . 

At the Rudolph end of the scale, 
tradition becomes easily con fused with 
nostalgia. For most mums and dads in 
their thirties and forties panto means u 
tatty provincial show featuring a star 
doing his lum. lap dancing moppets 
from the local stage school and plenty 
of television references. Apart from 
substituting n wet young man for a girl 
in fishnet tights as the prince, Snow 
White ami (tie Seven Dwarfs is every- 
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(leoiThcy I .rew and Nlcnlu Slade In “NoRRin Hip Nor andlhe Fire aood fairv within iafec, 


tine's memory of a genuine Tiftics cut 
til town panto. 'I here is real cardboard 
cut out scenery, guaranteed slitf. un- 
even dancing, thrown together cos- 
t nines tineludiiifi a '‘villagers skfrt 
which actually descends to the floor 
tin ring the opening dance), n song at 
every possible (and imiiiy an iiii|««m- 
|i|l*) moment, television cntcli phrases, 
n ilt nigh-ill rowing scene, un arbitrary 
haunted bedroom . . . and «***■■ 
What it lacks is the sheer size of the 
personalities of those days. Now 
everyone is trapped behind ail in visible 
square screen when mutters domscenU 

of audience-rocking ad hbs. On the 

plus side. Dana makes u preUy.Dis- 
neycsquc heroine and the dwarfs arc 
real. Their entrance, in silhouette, 
over a bridge f“hi ho hi ho”) is about 
the best thing in the show. Someone 
was thinking about the lighting for a 
minute then. too. 

In contrast. Cinderella is a pretty 
picture postcard from the age of ' icto- 
rian pun loin into with breathtaking 
transformation scenes, a heroine (Jnnct 
Dibley) who sings charmingly and a 
high slapping girl prince (Susan Fleet - 
wood.). Two exceedingly Ugly Sisters 


(Robert Stephens and Derek Newark) 
exit by hot uir balloon and there fi t 
verbal battle between the fairy god- 
mother (who enters by trapeze from 
the flics) and the Demon King (who 
enters by trap door to cracker accom- 
paniment.) And it's mostly in rhyming 

C,> !ffin 'sill, the effect is delightful, the 
brokers men arc funny, the ball mag- 
nificent. everything just as it should 
he. And that’s Hie trouble. Although 
the audience made enthusiastic con- 
tributions on the evening of my visit, 
there was a sense that we were observ- 
ing a charming, historical exercise, 
slightly knowingly undertaken by the 
company. (What jolly coves they were, 
those Victorians!) After all. those 
songs we all sang (choruses provided) 
were once current and the whole 
entertainment working-class in 
appeal. Representative of one of our 
finest classical companies performing 
to a middle class audience, some in i W 
scats, is a long way from the original. 

At the Shaftesbury, the Theatre of 
Comedy company gives in Aladdin i 
what they apparently think a modern 
unsophisticated television-orientated 


audience wants, while scrupulously 
avoiding the subject of tek vision. 
With a cast of favourites from the box . 
including Jill Gascoigne, Lynsey de 
Paul, Roy Kinncarnnd Richard O Sul- 
livan, there is no need to mention it 
anyway. The result, flashy, brash and 
very loud, cuntcrs along at the double 
and doesn't bother too much about the 
story . The elements of it are there - the 
Genic of the Ring (sinuously danced by 


ucmcui nit imiib y , ’ 

Doreen Wells), the lamp, the cave, the 
simpering princess and a pleasantly 
hectoring Widow Twankey (Tudor 
Davis, who also directs) - but we 
shouldn’t feel brow-beaten into en- 
joying ourselves. Derek Griffiths as 
Abnnozcr works so hard to entertain 
us that he really hasn’t time to be 
wicked. And what throws everything 
off balance, for pantomime is based in 
moral fable and we should feel satis- 
fied that Good conquers Evil when all 
is said, done, danced, joked and sung. 

Mother Goose at the Shaw Theatre 
has a top hatted demon well worth 
hissing. He is especially effective be- 
cause he looks almost like any officious 
authority figure we might encounter in 
real life. He is opposed by a motherly 


good fairy with' an infectious giggle, 
and these two frame a well told story 
with a clear moral: kindness to others 
brings happiness if not wealth, while 
greed and vanity lead only to dis- 
appointment. The script is lively, the 
singing and dancing spirited, Norman 
Rossi ngton's dame grotesque but lov- 
able and the young principals (Gay 
Soper and Sally Cookson) make n 
pretty duo. In other words, this is a 
good auality gingham panto, much 
more fun and much more respectful 
of its audience than the too silly visions 
elsewhere. 

For the youngest children Noggin 
the Nog and the Fire Cake makes a 
suitable alternative to pantomime. 
The plot is convoluted and takes a 
while to get going but the colourful 
characters and costumes are taitmui to 
Oliver Postgate's and Peter Firmins 
Northland originals. And besides, 
NogBad the Bad, the dastardly power- 
seeking villain, lives in a tower infested 
with surprisingly animated rooks. 
Needless to say, he gets his come- 
uppance, but there s plenty of sus- 
pense and humour on the way. 


Centrality of the visual 
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®^SH^anWlbertMuse u m , Novem- 
ber 30. Qigantzed by the Association 
Historians under th? chair- . 

BduStfon* Ttmy ^ )yson, Institutc of ' 

h ? sl °ry are subjects. 
> j wUHaahdetelia status tnpuj schools. 
I.characteristtcally Seyvingasa. fourth A 
level,'. i an option,, or ap . afternoon- 
•.aupmauve nowhere dear the roaln- 
. stream or the curriculum -' but this 
, ■ exceptionally ; lively , one-day confer- 
: organised by the Schools Sub- 
* ", ComnUttce of the Association *f Art" 
:? " i™^naps m proved jiisi how farconfi- 
p- > dance’, and flexibility ,in the- area art 
'■l "bUtg^JoIng. Two polytechnics have 
7 ‘r^ntiy started teachers' training 
• toioscs for urt hptoriBuk, joining the 
. longer-established course at the insti- 
tute of Ediscation; ILEA have taken 
1 some imaginative initiatives in liaison 
With, major, London museums and 


•ii i , , museums an n 

gaUenys; while the Association of Art 
Historians finds that school teachers 
tpike (he most rapidly expanding 
category of its membership. Even Sir 
-W* has announced his 
opproval of design ethicarfon fa fact 
Jhc delegates regarded with a degree of 
"SRfrW at a tin \ c when “tradjiion- 
fcndorse? 'I" 68 flre be5ng Gffidai! y re- 

. w The underlying issue addressed by 
the conference was the child's ability to 
interpret a' work of ait, a faculty at 
present far behind his ur her ability to 
analyse or appreciate a literary work. 
Ail histonans. it was fell, also have to 
train a general sensitivity to the visual 
beyond the obvious realm of "great 
paintings”; crafts, photography, 
fashion, objects of the everyday en- 
vironment should be exploited as 
equally valuable classroom material. 
Visual education should be as central 
as verbal education, 

I This is, of course, a splendid senti- 
ment, but it can easily get stuck at the 
vaguely conceptual. Confusion was 
compounded by the opening speaker, 
Professor John Steer of Biritbcek Col- 
lege, whose well-intentioned talk 
pleaded for a return to the apprecia- 
tion of art's aesthetic basis ,and de- 
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contentious ideological perspective. 
When he went on to talk about “visual 
. things , one felt that the terms were 
just tooslippery for classroom applica- 
tion, however much one may agree 
that an over-in teltectualized approach 
: spoils the passage of a. pafntWs 

■ nature, and. beauty, 

. Ken Baynes, Head ot . Design 
.Education at tbeRbyal College of Art, 
took a much more concrete approach 
•involving a number, of particular' re- 
« Dcs,sn ^ucarfon- 

a&ae ,r e 

.only important agent and move instead 
towards an awareness of the broadest 
social and economic status of a de- 
signed artefact. Clients, makers, and 
i 18 *”. i Q r d 3150 b® considered as 
inevitable facts of design. A classroom 
project on shopping, embracing shop 
interiors, packaging, and household 
interiors, was put forward as a means 
° f ,' nl F°“ udn K the subject to children 

S&TSdS". ,1,0U!h, ab0 "< si "= h 

Tnc undoubted sensation of the 
conference,, however, was Helen 
• ■4 c ^ e s acca b I, t of her work with 

■ primary school children at the South- 

Here exhibitions. 

JSdtKiP 1 n8 i nd ^ ul P ture from the 
collection have been devised and 

w^lcd by.the children themselves. 
Most extraordinary of aji was the story 
of their response to abstraction,, 
adventures in the nether reaches of' 
contemporary an, the freshness and 
intelligence of their innoeem sensory 
awareness of the qualities of works 
which many adults can only interpret' 
m conventional philistine terms. Their 
radical approach to the problem of 
making their ciders stand and look 
hard at the avant-garde include gallery - 
chairs wlifcli not only trap their fncum- 
bents but also offer them cups of tea 
and information sheetsl Helen Luckett . 
found ;hHt group discussion was the 
key to success: challenge a child on his 
or her own for ideas and an embalms- , 
sed silence will follow, but a group will 
build up all sorts of rich fantasies and 
significances for the most unprom- 
isingly stark objects. 

Ibe last speaker of the day was 

i !'?J . ' ; ; r p ; f .. - 


^M^ftSTlffflfT^eeperofEducation 

at the National Gallery, an institution 
notably committed to catering for 
children. Perhaps their most onginal 
scheme (which experience has shown 
to be much more effective at primaiy 
Uitoi at secondary level) is that of 
dressing up one of their resident 
lecturers as ,a famous painter, re- 
creating the atmosphere and condi- 
tions of pis studio, and providing plenty 
of opportunities for children to paitid- 
. pale in the acf .df painting a raaster- 


... — - — — (n-unug a luaaici- 

piece, At the - conference, Alastair 
onuin concentrated, on a rather more 

pnntiaHi Iah .1 I ■ !■ m . . 
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amine and elucidate a complex past”, 
.pout- lectures, some seminars, and a 
Oner final discussion could not possibly 
cover all the major questions farina a 
discipline establishing itself at a new 
2?°!? if eKw / at - for Instance,’. 

whtehro!fw cWn8 -j 0f tech niques, 
wwoh could provide an invaluable link 

i" he0r f l !f a, o “* history and 
hf^ n ?i’ Ca v P ain ^ n 8? Even more 
th? ^lW ha, P IS the rela{ion between 
and .h, 1 ! 8 °lr m } des[gn history 
drawing? hi " g 0f P ainlln e ana 

nQt ye* aJ1 fully 
still under- suppprted field. 

form, part- of. ony ibtlh-forni librarv 

Sa^5saassaS- 

Next week . 

James Bentley on O and 
A level textbooks for 
religious studies , 0 ,. ; 

• ' \. i:. 4 '>0,^1 


Today Of All Days. By John Downle. 
Directed by Marilyn Floyde and Peter 
Hamilton. 

Queen Elizabeth's School, Crediton, 
Devon. Produced in association with 
the Colway The atre Trust. 

In truth, nothing of great moment 
happened in Crediton on Coronation 

R a & i 193 m .P^y^rijghl John 
Downie, blended the gentle rhythms 
of a rural Devon town “en ffite rt with 
the larger Issues throbbing through 
England in the late Thirties: fascism, 
rumours of war, the shadow of pover- 
ty. He crafted his material into a vision 
to trouble the sleep of Fiona Setter 
wife of the vicar of Crediton. The day 
which unfolds in Fiona’s dream is a 
kaleidoscope of a muddle - as such 
days are: four farmers 1 wives lurching 
from pub to pub in search of their 
husbands; last minute costume prob- 
lems for the parade; a mis-spelt banner 

slung across the street; a difficulty over 

planting a tree; a pasty-eating contest 

*11 ? a *ww fpx-frotting up and 
down the high street. 

In the end, the exuberance of the 
celebrations banishes any spectres 
from the Coronation feast. The quar- 
gangsters who visit the 
(owh Itmv.rob die bank and turn the 
pageant into a political rally; but they 

«nV/L h jar 8 cr Jhan life that they, 
and the more sorabte elements of the 

?l ages; th V s ’ fi nd 
XJJJrJ fl ” ,on 8 fho crowd when the 

c ? n !E s I hum P*ng albog at 
the head of the . pageant; on thp 

meadow when the children's races 
this a 1 d sh ® u lder to shoulder with 
the loyal subjects when Ihe kind's 

n elnycd ,h «>ugh the tannoy! 
5n °i, y ° U ““5^ M«ght up 

2™ jj*} mu ^ c J and from there too you 

SaffiSBsasssS. 

i&mixEgass& 


the design of lighting and sound sys- 
tems ana the sewing of many of ihe 
costumes - all culminating in a two 
week run. As many of the audience 
said, it was one of those plays that 
made you wish you were in it. 

The plays which the Colway 
Threatre Trust has sponsored in the 
South West in recent years are very 
much about shared energy. It’s an 
old-fashioned notion: a couple of hun- 
dred people come together and sur- 
prise themselves by what they can do, 
given firm, even relentless, direction. 
Many came along to the initial work- 
shops intending "just to help behind 
the scenes" and found themselves four 

months later stepping out in red, white 
and blue choreographed merriment up 
and down the high street. 

It probably sounds old-fashioned 
also to note that a community'play is 
about meeting people you haven’t met 
before (though you may have passed 
them often}. It is pn unusual kind of 
meeting, as a matter of fact. For weeks 
and weeks - by which time it doesn t 
matter - no-one stops to slot you into a 
category. Nobody asks why you do in 
your other life. The project is a 
refreshing kind of limbo; not so much a 
retreat from the real world as some- 
where to find new perspectives. 

You also meet people you do know 
already. Several whole families took 
part In our play; lovely for smallish , 
kids to see tneir mothers and fathers j 


good too to be in a cast whose ages 
snannflH cnm#> Aft wore- nnrl osneriBlIV 


Side teenagers, free of those con- 
straints which linger even in the most 
informal of school situations. 

What happens next? There is talk ot 
smpller-scale village .plays, of translat- 
ing the resurrection of the town band 
(dormant for many years) into a defi- 
nite Second Coming. Crediton already 
has an arts festival - many of the. 
people in the show are looking eagerly 
towards that next year. I suspect, 
though, that the most far-reaching 
results may be less specific, expressed 

through individuals drawing deeply 0 n 
a shared excitement, _ _ • 

. Geoff ;Fox 
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Realms of gold 


A Very Great Profession: the Woman’s 
Novel 1914-39. By Nicola Beauman. 
Virago £8.98. 0 86068 304 4. £4.95. 309 

Forever Feminine: Women’s Maga- 
zines and the Cult of Femininity. By 
Marjorie Ferguson. 

Heinemann Educational £13.50. 0 435 
82301 9. £5.95. 82302 7. 

Romantic Love and Society: its place In 
the modern world. By Jacqueline 
Sarsby. 

Penguin £2.95. 0 1402 2431 9. 

Without fictional heroes and heroines 
to set a romantic example, would It 
occur to us to fall in lover These three 
authors consider the cultural plurality 
of sexual expression, the influence of 
what we read upon how wc feel, and 
the practical consequences of those 
feelings. For the love which is said to 
make the world go round certainly 
sustains important social institutions, 
confers substantial benefits on some 
participants, and boosts a variety of 
lucrative trades. 

The title of Nicola Beauman’s read- 
able study is derived from Virginia 
Woolfs tribute to “a member of a very 
great profession which has, as yet, no 
title and very little recognition, 
although the labour of mill andfactory 
is perhaps no more severe and the 
results of less benefit to the world. She 
lived at home". The sort of housewife 
she probably had in mind, cheerful, 
patient, conscientious, the mainstay of 
every well-ordered family, sought her 
reward for the week’s chores in the 
local library where domestic literature 


offered her the solace of being vicar- 
iously understood and appreciated, 
her self-esteem enhanced, her role 
dignified. Storm Jameson castigated as 
debilitating this facile identification 
with popular heroines, and Rebecca 
West poured scorn on the best-selling 
Tosh-horse that bore aloft the com- 
pensatory fantasies of Ruby M Ayres 
and Ethel M Dell. More challenging, 
complex and realistic views of female 
destiny were indeed put forward by 
several of the 50 novelists discussed 
here - Winifred Holtby, Dorothy 
Richardson, May Sinclair, Naomi 
Mitchison - but tne element of wish- 
fulfilment remains inescapable, even 
in the most radical ana heterodox 
work, because the characters (and 
their creators) were generally so much 
luckier than the average reader. 
“Home” for the likes of Elizabeth 
Bowen, Rosamund Lehmann, Nancy 
Mitford, Enid Bagnold and Vita Sack- 
villc West meant something stately. 
Born into the best circles, they suf- 
fered in style. 

Recent investigations by social 
historians of what happened to women 
between the wars have drawn atten- 
tion to the forgotten stories through 
which their experience was inter- 
preted. For a later generation, there is 
an autobiographical impulse to “think 
back through our mothers" in search of 
an explanation for the values and 
expectations and ideals with which wc 
were brought up. Nicola Beauman 
portrays the repressive Nanny lo 
whom the moulding of her mother's 
character was entrusted before she 
came to Britain from Germany in 
1933, "knowing no one but the For- 


sytes". If the literature of the period 
subsequently provided her with a crash 
course in how to be a sensitive and 
stoical English lady, it's a safe bet that 
the majority of native-born devotees 
were equally in need of guidance. 

Further instruction in the difficult 
arts of woman-hood is supplied by the 
press in weekly or monthly instal- 
ments, according to Majorie Fergu- 
son’s authoritative analysis of women’s 
magazines. Forever Feminine. Self- 
realization and self-improvcmcnt arc 
urged upon us, paradoxically, as a duty 
to others, as if our looks, flyaway hair 
and flawed complexions were vulner- 
able children for whose protection and 
welfare we are morally responsible. 

An informative account of the for- 
tunes of these journals throughout the 
century is followed by detailed scrutiny 
of publishing empires and production 
routines, journalistic assumptions and 
contemporary markets. One editor 
describes herself ns “a really bossy chef 
in a great big kitchen’’; thirty-three 
others emphasize the problem of serv- 
ing two masters - the advertisers and 
the readership - each of whom contri- 
buted over £113 million in 1981. 

"Would you say that you had ever 
been in love yet? Tick one of the 
following: Yes, No, Not sure.” The 
answers given by fourth-formers to 
Jacqueline Sarsby’s questionnaire 
were usually inconclusive and some- 
times dispiriting, though no more so 
than the other miscellaneous sources 
that she cites in her eclectic survey of 
Romantic Love untl Society from Chre- 
tien dc Troyes to Princess Diana. 

Marion Glastonbury 


Truth and error 
woven fine 


>hiUp Larkin i Required Writing: Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces 1955-1982. 

Faber £4.95. 0571 1312Q 4. 

l A writer's reputation is twofold , 
Philip Larkin tells us, “What we flunk 
q[ his work, and what we think of 
him". T think very highly of Jus work 
but don’t know what to think of him. 
What am I to think °f a who 
doesn’t like people, diriikM w*™ 
more as Christmas approaches, and 
dislikes children most ot all - and then 
tells us he “adores" MnThateher? 

Paradoxes multiply. The P«J who 
has told us “books are a load of crap, 
has now produced not a nice sum 
volume of poems but a 300 -page load 
of reviews and occasional wntmgsand 
speeches, together with tun Mjjg 
interviews. I must admit my heart sank 
on approaching it. It looked Ukeoneof 
those books cobbled Wither from 
ephemeral journalism. But if I came t 
I scoff, I stayed to admire. 

For Mr Larkirt writes prose with the 
„l»onnce VOU mignt ex- 
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e has important trungsiu 
igitive writings richly deserved to 
sued together in more permanent 
arm. He has three main themes. 

utobloeraphy, literature ana jazz. 

lynnlng through the book .as .a su - 
heme is education, of which more 
in on. 

The autobiographical ptccesijfr* 
much as he will dislike the word, 
endearing. They leave me thinking his 
hark is worse than his bite and that 
those select few who enjoy ms 
friendship arc indeed privileged. He 
barks to Keep intruders away. 

He says his poetry derives, a good 
deal from unhappiness and thinks tnis 
probably Accounts for his popularity, 
since (he suggests) most people are 
unhappy. His parents were not very 
good at being happy . . And these 
• tblpgs rub off". (Hence *Thev 

you up. your Mum and Dadl ) His last 
wOrds' on the noetTV of Stevie Smittl 


be speaks, he says, with the auinor- 
ly ot, sadness”. , - , 

Qnfe cduld discuss at length Larkin s 
e ns! five and illuminating discussions 
»f the ,w6rk of Tennyson, Hardy, 
^tjetnari) GWeo and several Others. 
Dies© $re indeed the core of the book , 


lyhe e H^eBra ' ? lhe I 

"e 5 hUS ie»cW< I 

ftitill 

ninety-six lectures at the local coi ► 

H&re truth and error are 
t ark in is rittht to attack the excesses i 
MdcorruptwiK of the academic • 

IfesS 
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„ sapftKjinW! 

is Poc tr y k taught , nombg ^ Urkin I 
ry ^^iUtod^Tsymtonsmof the 

se that i sim ‘ .. ows » teasing.) 
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dy, up. does Larkin. , , , , i 


Community spirit 


In Camden Town. By David Thomson. 
Hutchinson £8.95. 

All who live in London know that it is 
not a city but an agglomeration of 
communities whose dividing lines, as 
David Thomson remarks, arc almost 
everywhere invisible. He came to live 
in Camden Town when he took a 
house in Regcnt’sTerracc in 1956, well 
before the String-Alongs began their 
colonization of NW1. 

The book is a portrait of the area, 
with himself - “the streak of pump 
water", to give him his public-nouve 
nickname -hovering between the fore 
and background, as Befits what is also a 
study of the relationship between peo- 
ple and the places where they live. His 
method is much like that of J T Smith’s 
irrisisiihly serendipitous "Nollekcns 
and His Times" - a biography which 
would rival Boswell’s Johnson were it 
not more n record of cigliteeuth- 
ccnlury London than its ostensible 


subject, ihe miserly eccentric whose 
sculptures help to clutter the aisles of 
Westminster Abbey. 

Like Smith, David Thomson draws 
information not merely from browsing 
among out-of-thc way books and re- 
condite records, but from people he 
meets in the streets nnd pubs: winos, 
thieves, ex-policcmcn, kitchen-por- 
ters. secondhand clothes dealers, even 
poachers - yes, poachers in the middle 
of London: for it seems that the wild 
geese and duck in Regent's Park urc 
npt lo end up on the dining tables of 
Clnridgcs. These people’s reminisc- 
ences - for example of the bus-depot 
riot ut Chalk Farm in the General 
Strike - arc woven in with accounts of 
more distant episodes like the battle of 


Round House in 1846 between the 
English and die Irish navvies, or the 
blowing up of u gunpowder barge in 
Regent s Canal in 1874. 

This deceptively inconsequential 
book Is in Ihe form of a diary covering 
20 months from August 1980. Domes- 
tic happenings, casual and apparently 
irrelevant conversations with drifters 
and down-and-outs, counterpoint 
appalling documentary records like 
the sale of orphan children in Si 
Pancrus poor ho use to woTk us 
"apprentices" in Nottingham cotton 
factories in 1792 - and later, in Victo- 
rian times, Ihe deportation of these 
helpless wards la virtual slavery in 
Bermuda. 

Accounts of the scandals attending 
the building of railways and canals, 
which drew to Camden Town its large 
immigrant Irish population in the Hun- 
gry Forties, the piano-factories, furni- 
ture-makers and French polishers that 
brought In political refugees from 
France and Italy, Bernard Shaw’s long 
battle as a St Pancrus vestryman to 
provide public lavatories for women, 
even a printed letter from Ihe Depart- 
ment of Health addressed to the 
author, make this collage as informa- 
tive as it is entertaining: 

Our records show that you will 
shortly reach age 70 and we should 
like lo settle your burial grant 
whether or not you intend lo die 
then . . . Whether or not you arc 
going to die, even if you have not 
yet made up your mind, it is very 
important in your own interests 
that you should complete and re- 
turn the enclosed application form 

David Wright 
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Several books on classical sub, 

hovi> n>r#nilv innpnn’/l in Pamri 
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The Arts have had lading and Michael Harrison by 
about painting and ^ Three Little Books about Painting and 

„ beautifully designed wh , ch historical Information is rcln orced 

by Chris,oph4r N “ 
from Bristol Museum. 


ah. Again ttie classical scholar » aware 

of literary questions wider than the 
G reco-Roman literature ,Sj ' 
central theme; lenkyns ha ^ 
and new comments to make on D«:k 
ens, Milton, . Proust. The general 
■nuroose" which Jenkyns had in com- 
EinTn^fhese three long etwjy* Jw one 
book is ’’to maintain that no single 
theory method or system will suffice 

for the understanding and apprecea- 

tion of all ancient poetry . Tlie poem 

Itself determines the cntic 

and the insistence is not on the genre 

which has become an article of do|ma 

for some critics, but on the spec me 
words and form of the works io b 

S ‘ Juv«ial perhaps receives tato* 

SE-Sr&irtSK 
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Roy Shaw 


Intheory 

Theatre, allied U» J 

Methuen £12.50 0 413 49540 X £4.95. 
■irao 5- — — 

^Gordon Craig, the Uiegiiininte 
fc0W «r ciipn Terry, may have spent 

^*535®= 
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norinnce of the dramatist , he also held 
that actors are loo emotional a means | 
l>v which to convey art . and advocated 

Today they impersonate and interpret: 

S i ^a“ ls ^5S£ 


Greek roew - 

wrid were usually neUon.1. «"i- 
posed to suit the poet s own 
The biographies are supplied in leans 

10 uudl!. P»er R?»in»n 

(£5.95) provides a sirmghriforwar 
Account (The Man and the Work) 

I fnilowed by a wide-ranging survey of 

his later influence ln f ®S?5Sl tt S5 
turc. "Dialogues of the dead ana | 
frmrttitic voyages were the two fontis : 
fantastic y > , . c dramatists 

^ 'JSSWb ^ f«>" medic vpl to 
modern limes owed many other ideas 

!iSl Wi,h r 


inciusiuu is - -- 
and Meycrhold. 


s alongside Brecht 

Lynne Truss 


of “having and not- 
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g^tweenmedieval and modem 

A - /Vl ' TT .. ... r iA n,r. orcscni usage. The cha. 


Sixteenth Century English i.lleruturc. 
27144 0. 

Shakespeare’s Language: An Introduc- 

Shakespeare Stories. Edited and Intro- 
duced by dies Cordon. 0 

H amish Hamilton £7.95. >41 HM7* ■ 

Murray Boston's is «ne cf four 
volumes launching the NlaanilUn H,, 
wry of Literature, to he " 

12 short hooks- this one has 235 pages 
-covering English literature from the 
Anglo-Saxons to today, with 
volumes on Scottish. Irish. Anglo- 
Irish, American, mid Contmonweidth 
writing- Hisloricism, after long heing 
K*l up...., by 'be U'»ral«. 


dcrnliw moil of his ^-'o'b-dO' 

poets, drum mi sis and prose writers. 
Minor hut still important hgurL arc 
given brief treatment, hut any tiling 
Oke n cntnlog lie of names is SLiupu 
ousl? avoided. The whole volume 
appears to he free from obvious bias 
extent perhaps in its dismissive .itii- 
ii'idcnj Shakespeare's late Romances, 
including the widely cherished 7Wn 

pe n\ as , nU si not be confused howev- 
er with strongly held mid iipirnly 
avowed convictions. Professor Boston 

in direct ly? to'thc ImpaeM « f t his friijior- 
lant new clement; and one must admit 
this is a view shared by the ntajoniyof 
critics. But while no one w “ uld 
the effect of Renaissance thought on 
the century, it is importunt for the 
student to realize that ihc rfegree of its 


Till yard's I he Elizabethan llizabcthan^anguagc in all its aspects 

lure where he inswts. and goes on to tcd | y stressed: no precise rules, 

demonstrate why. that rarlkion’^ Ycl no gram mar _bMks, c wn Ihc^irls of 


i,. or its 

standing and appreciation. a • j n (| ucnce j s still a matter of debate. C S 
history, with 12 splemlKl S s j n his Oxford History volume 
reproductions in each volume, b < ou ^ docs not agree with Professor 

serve admirably Kton as the latter frcelv admits; and 

non-specialist for general reterence interesting to read the Roston 

i..L. (nr ovaminations UD to UHl- 1C 14 *" . n o (nmniK 



reproductions in each volume, snouu, 
serve admirably the needs of the 
non-specialist for general reference, 
studying for examinations up lo uni- 
versity entrance, or reading for sheer 

pl p fl rofcssor Roston wears his wide- 
ranging scholarship lightly, providing 
an overall unified and balanced con- 
spectus of the whole literary field. 


lingo 


I Words may not hurt ns much ns sticks 
and stones, but their wounds may go 
deeper and fast longer. So all dic- 
tionaries that enter words hke wag, 
yiJ, and indeed papist, label them 
insults. Yet no dictionary labels thug or 
villain. With papist, wog, and yid , 
sneietv fsaVS its 


commentary (?age 7, on a famous 
prose passage in Hamlet, , What a 
piece of work is man . . . . which 
opens. "This is not the medieval view 
. with the treatment of the iden- 
ticul passage on the first page of fa M w 


item Oil sonic wht, y , 

in the purest medieval tradition . ™ 
toil) a re true. The Hamlet passage uses 
medieval imagery to convcyimircthan 
medieval thought contained, but the 

Ltinuing survival of med|evalbehcb 

in even late Elizabethan works must 
never be overlooked if a discriminating 
assessment is to be arrived a , 
Tillyard’s book shows. 

1 ne sixteenth century was an age of 
transit ion between the medieval and 
the modern. Everything was in a state 
of flux - even the language was 
continually changing and evo M. 
Professor Roston concedes this in lus 
brilliant opening chaptcre, The Dual 
Vision*' and “In Search of a Prose 
Style" though concluding, in support 
of his iiro-Rcnnissnnce viewpoint, that 
“The search was less for new styles of 
writing than for new stylcsot thought . 

In contrast, Professor Blake s book 
is for those Shakespearian specialists 
for whom the general matter of the 
plays is already thoroughly familiar 
material, and who also are conversant 
with the principles of structural analy- 
sis and believe in the relevance of 
linguistics to the study of literary texts. 
“Language” here does not refer to 
imagery or other poetic devices but 
simply to Shakespeare’s use of words, 
their meaning, grammatical function, 
and syntax wherever these differ from 


odem Great 

ircscnt usage. The chaotic state of | " O 

SHzabc than language in all its aspects LIlvlIlVlJ 
is rcpemedlysiressed: no precise rules, . 

5"JS™l™«S^w‘ithShike^are, Public and Private Man In 

«“•*■£* 50 USinB ■“ SE SSTlfl. . 

SlJkepnre Wr. by “20 of cwr SMui.pcar.-a Thealrc. B, Pclcr 

S& Kegan p “ ul “ 

ably, a mixed bag: amusing ones by 0710U94bU 

Oilman Rushdie on Yonck, or Robert . . 

SK witty - and bawdy - “The Much of Public and Private Man In 
Second Best Bed”; thoughtfully in- Shakespeare is not new - -after 300 
icrestina ones by Francis King and Iain years of Shakespeare criticism one 
Crichton- a powerful one on the identi- would hardly expect it. Most of the 

ti-nfihc Third Murderer in Macbeth by conclusions , suggestions , perceptions 

Fred Urquhart; a few undistinguished, have appeared elsewhere as is wll 
a few "also-ran"; and, as the editor recognized by the author himself, 
realized, one miniature masterpiece: What is new is the ordering of the 

Paul Ableman’s account of a delicate, material to develop consistently what 
idealistic love relationship between James Oregson considers the main 
Edgar and Cordelia, first mutually themes of the great plays, namely: 
confessed only a few minutes before Shakespeare s preoccupation with the 
the ominous opening words of the play conflict between the individual. pn- 

dramaiically end the story. No reader vate man and the public figure, and ihc 
nnltp the 
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life Insults they receive? ' . ; 

l The. word; dlkeldyke, nancy , pansy, gt 

I. ahd queer arc '‘derog[atoiyT In the '. . 4' 

I mtw New Universal Dictionary, \ '■ 

.1 but not In The Concise Oxford, Colli n& f ’ ' 1 

English, to. Chambers 2Qlh Century .So I V : Jgkh 

1 for Loh^riap, ; pansy i? {Ike 1 vog, -'mM. 

' -wherfcaft for; .the t)tner dictionaries, 1 

i.-ahsyis.HkefhMg.' : .VGv'J 

-;- Mortoyer; words-can offend uriin- . 

-• ^entlorjaHy. When an; wdraan is 

.4 calle tj Ajjtrthsb that mixed doubles 6 re, paMB.-. . • 

j I played bv-^eH; and girls'- are Women'' 

/ [^’Offended? Not according to any British: nv . 

I dlctibiiaty. But In .America the. latest 
:>• L ! ^enfarhr Webster Collegiate Diction- 
W I ary says It's “sometimes take n to be 
J? bffqnstve ,, . i ABrirish-Amcrican differ- . 

•'.v 1 cnee? Or a British lexicdgraphic over- mm . 

^ght?: r - 

Sex, sexuality. rac$. and religion - 

-flifese iire not the only areas where Don Charlwood’s The Long Farewell (Pennuln £4 95) 
wprds can hurt. Pepplc who tike the mM-nlntfeenth century. Abundant eye-witness stories 
Me mom-We biter treatment of oW * 
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iu* iril 
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wm|u> can nun. rcppic wno use me 
Merriam-Webster treatment of girl 
. tufty, well ask, to take but one example, 

. vrtitfther any dictionary will ever label 
• .fllongof - a word, that, however in- 
;v qocently uied, may offend both people 

whj Down’s syD.drptnc and thhanl- 
After atlJexicogfa- 

Robert iison . 

'pw Economics of Eduenilon, By Brian 
Aljcfogen 

0 Mp C 337WX ■ stro " B ' l,gl1 ' »■«-: 

As the cuts continue, a new book Tofc«s 
timely questions about where money 
for education comes from und how it K 
spent. Brian Atkinson, who is senior 
lecturer in economics at Preston 
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:or those Shakespearian spectDlsts dKgoMa^mu y thc option Q f power. . 

whom the general matcr^he wU tw sec J » tg J dimen . In ^ichardll, the poetic individual is 

iys is already thoroughly familiar same I gntag vanquished by the calculating schemer 

tcrial, and who also are conversant sion will jawbc ^ hi who ultimately loses his private person- 

ih the principles of structural analy stories make “a good read", a iity in his public persona, although, 

and oelie ve in the relevance of but th r _ Abietnan’s and I as James Oregson points out, it is tne 

guistics to the study of literary texts. ^jrnnhart's and King’s, but I “loser" who holds and enthralls the 

inguage" here does not refer o audience. The fallible Antony loses to 

agery or other poetic devices but enjoyable, and attractively pr a Roman 0clavius and m 

nply to Shakespeare’s use of words, his own inner, personal conflict too it is 

eir meaning, grammatical function, Hermann Peschmann the public man who is destroyed by the 

id syntax wherever these differ from “ lov{ f r c f Qeopatra and who, neverthe- 

■ ■■ ■iuiiujiiiliHI I less thereby gains heroic stature. The I 

1 'I" M , l| ifMll||)|| mmf ’ ■ development of Pnnce Hal into Henry 

"• ' V is dealt with in not quite the usual 

*V-.- v , v . • ' way and Othello, successful public 

1 r5?. ? 7 

^ ! I ^ a ™ e8 j^ re 8 s ° n ^ 5 own wort i) «e atio ” s 

account tte Australia In (be ^ount; buPit is^ com^ 

ftaess stories lend vividness to (be narrative. Above. ffe Kste^e area monsen^e that characterizes Peter 

— — — g Thomson's approach to the plays and 

Erik | Abransonhia drawn to construct no editor lhoushi m hi™ ,u . their staging, 

a .celebration of the days of the "tall talk” 8 U him cut that When dealing with the playhouses 

ships . Abranson is an enthusiast, and Juliet Hedpwwi i... a 1 themselves and exploring the evidence 

his own pleasure in his subject over- though less severed for scenery, inner and upper stages, 
rides his (lavra of presentation. An dlaloiue in ci. Wlt ^ -rlu r c ^ e positioning of musicians, trap- 

uneven text is helped, too, by Edward Sbl^M lan'fd^of 'jfe J/l! 6 doora > scenic affccte and tbe nal l£ 
Mortelmqiu evocativo 'and dramatic nothink onv mdraYrinn'/ ktiVJ 500 *- Rnd P^ ac ^ n 8 °f the audiences, the 

full-colour pictures.- 5 ffiVw^ 0 ?hink kn0WS amhoVs style is dear and succinct and 

The book is u scries of narratives- there!" fe "The KotoM a n § th e Kfate^ the ™ Rlcnal w^-presented and of 
some famous, such as the story of the M iraicallv short of the Sr and "ft? nMhe rem 

Mary Ccloste. others less-known, such vitality at whfch it aims. The 20 smri« disc - usses £ the fonna , rion °l 
« the tales o lost, ships found yean drawn from all over ^ ifc ? £& m E2!? of t F?*h ,n P^Sj’fEkS 
fatcramased in Iw^their crews dead ^WinaworkmanlikebutSsoiSd “ m P an V tbat . bacame 5 c hl H 
and the log book recording their fate- - PfoSeotUvened, like AbranSbv w n * f nd tb 5 ,nfl “ encc . °LS nd 
which provide pegs far Abranson’s pictures, especially the pencH draw lu ter f ls 2? thcr ?' the pfayhousc anrt 
pctsonal commentary on thc life and 'ngs.which communicateareal S ‘he pjays thi^Wes.True. too, a f ^ 
loro of the «o. Tie is not really' qQurgIng' excitement? Mfl5e djapter enhfled "Maduth from tg 

interested in > them, as stories: in them- S™ Uicse books will give olens..™ ^ h . ous , e ,^ hcre he ^ 8t T2/ Se 
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Erik. Abranson has drawn to construct 
a^celebration of the days of the "tali 
snips”. Abranson is an enthusiast, and 
his own pleasure in his subject over- 
rides his (laws of presentation. An 
uneven text is helped, too, by Edward 
Mortebnens’ evocativo and dramatic 
full-colour pictures. - 

The book is a series of narratives - 
some famous, such as the storv of the 


no editor thought to tell him “ 
talk”. 

Juliet Heslewood has * 


‘cut that 
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spent. Brian Atkinson, who is senior n ' ■ er P sted J*V thcin as stones in them- ^ Sodi these books will give nfen<nr« 

(ccturcr in economics at Preston lUtw trafed^ '{f, 4 book 18 bcst *hcn he Buvthpy both Iqck the roughlntimacv 

Polytechnic, discusses whether cduca- SSSS 7 n S y sS,i^ M « JBf- k f ? ^ OW ° «P?dence. Else- of ihcstoryteUer who tnistelds fafeand 

Hon. can be evaluated in terms of S|J7 Stoughton *,93.: 0 340 «Aa ire 1 - to instance, n the Mary taiows his : audience; 

cost-effectiveness (are there, for inn- thIm of Sea and Kh«r«. Rv fmiM !?“J d f J _. Bwk *« ld nesses stem from 


I cost-effectivcncss {are (here, for inst- 
ance, ideal sizes far classes and 
1 schools?) and considers possible Gov- 
ernment policies, such us voucher 
schemes and student loans. He also 
kioksaifJit changing sources of deci- 
sion-muking und Ihe growing fears or a 
central government 'takeover. 

j-Btridy. Passmore 

_ , ■ l9il--j,r- 
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Tales of Sea and Shore. By. Juliet 
Hestewood. lUus train! by Karen 
Berry. 

Oxford University Press £6.93. U 19 
27SI05 7. 

Seafarers' yarns provide u rich body of 
story, anecdote and legend, on which 

wsrrh. . 
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staging in detail as coped with by the 
property men and all those engagea 
backstage. However, the two chapters 
on Tiveffah Night and Hamlet are not so 
happily contrived, the author having 
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Old and new approaches to chemistry 


Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By 
G I Brown. 

Longman £5.95. 582 35365 3 
Comprehensive Chemistry. By J 
Hicks. 

Macmillan £6.95. 0 333 33154 0. 
Organic Chemistry. By C B Hunt and 
A K Holliday. 

Butterworths. 0 408 70915 4 


Over the last 10 years, most Advanced 
level examination syllabuses have 
been modified, placing greater emph- 
asis on principle and concept, less on 
rote learning; a trend reflected in most 
modern textbooks. It is therefore a 
salutary experience to evaluate two 
traditional textbooks (Brown and 
Hicks) which have sold steadily 
throughout the last 20 years, and a 
further book that relics, in thc author's 
words, on thc "tried and misted" style. 

There is much to praise in this 
approach. The descriptive material so 
often skimped in modem bonks is well 
treated, especially so in the organic 
chemistry area. Each book contains 
the principles, concepts and fun- 
damental ideas but they are integrated 
within the text, or provide a rationaliz- 
ing factor, rather than being the found- 
ation on which the edifice of chemistry 
is built. Such an approach will appeal 
to many teachers who will feel that this 
style suits their particular teaching 
method. 

Brown’s Physical Chemistry, now in 
its third edition has undergone exten- 
sive revision. The aims arc as they 
were 20 years ago, to produce an A 
level text suitable for most exam 


syllabuses, to arouse interest in thc 
subject and to avoid a too mathematic- 
al approach. The revision was neces- 
sary to match the text to the content of 
new examinations, while retaining a 
balanced and complete picture of the 
subject. 

Topics which have declined in im- 
portance, such as transport numbers 
and phase rule, have been omitted, or 
drastically cut, while spectroscopy and 
very fast reactions, for example, are 
now included. Other areas have been 
updated, hybridization and delocaliza- 
tion are now thoroughly discussed, and 
the determination of the relative 
molecular mass of volatile liquids is 
described using the gas syringe method 
rather than Victor Meyer or Dumas 
method. Thc calculation for this prac- 
tical is based on the molar gas volume, 
rather than using the more fun- 
damental general gits equation 
favoured by most modern books and 
exam boards. 

Thc text is well set out, headings arc 
dear, the sequence logical, a generous 
number of diagrams arc included, and 
| he mathematics are well integrated 
into the text - in all the impression is 
more inviting and pleasing than the 

f irevious edition. The written style is a 
ittlc formal still, although it is clear 
and to the point. There are a vast 
number of questions, well over 700, 
but many are little more than academic 
or technical exercises, requiring sub- 
stitution into equations. Few require 
genuine thought or relate the topic to 
wider aspects of the subject, ic indust- 
rial or the environment. U would have 
been helpful if a wider variety of 


question style were included, struc- 
tured questions, comprehension exer- 
cises or objective tests for example. 

If you liked the early editions, you 
will undoubtedly warm to this book - it 
retains the strengths of the original but 
is now more modern and “in Imc" with 
current examinations. It stands as a 
traditional alternative to recent texts 
such as Liptrot and Atkins. 

Comprehensive Chemistry is also a 
20-year-old veteran, now m its third 
edition. Ten years ago it was revised, 
modernizing the units, but this edition 
contains no major change other than 
the addition of an excellent chapter on 
environmental chemistry, a topic 
which was probably the most serious 
omission from previous volumes. Thc 
author surveys the impact of various 
chemicals on thc environment, con- 
centrating on pollution of thc atmos- 
phere and hydrosphere, discussing in 
detail problems associated with sew- 
age, lead, asbestos, pesticides, oil, and 
mercury. Graphic examples are given 
of how the problems arc caused, how 
the pollutants are transported, thc 
effects they can have, and how such 
problems arc being dealt with. 

It is a reliable source, but there is too 
little importance paid to the applica- 
tion of principle and basic concept. In 
the chapters on organic chemistry, a 
catalogue of reactions is given, where- 
as there are basic principles which can 
be used to rationalize information - 
thc interconversion of acid derivatives, 
or comparison of hydrolysis of 
halogcno-rompouuds spring lo mind. 

Sonic of Ihe Tactual material is a 
little dated, the use of quartz in 
watches is not mentioned under silicon 


dioxide, and topics inipuTlnnt for ex- 
aminations arc sometimes omitted - 
thc explanation for the relative case of 
hydrolysis of terrachloromcthunc and 
silicon tetrachloride, for example. The 
revision should also have been used to 
update thc rather old fashioned 
nomenclature, cuprous oxide and 
ethylene dichloride are typical, in the 
same way ilint units have been mod- 
ernized. There is u brief nppendix 
which outlines modern nomenclature 
in little over one side. A chanter on 
organic mechanism is included at the 
end of the descriptive chemistry of 
organic compounds, rather than being 
integrated with thc relevant functional 
group chapter. Over 300 questions arc 
given at the end of thc book, all 
questions being taken from A level 
papers, but again there is an emphasis 
on calculation and essay-style ques- 
tion. 

The style is formal, and possibly a 
little too demanding (or thc overseas 
market. The book has a slightly in- 
digestible feel, although this is pctliaps 
inevitable with 900 pages of close print 
in n small format. However, it is 
facluallv sound, covers almost all sylla- 
buses (and more - ursenic and anti- 
mony are still included) and thc price is 
reasonable. 

Organic Chemistry is part of n new 
three volume series of A level texts. It 
presumably replaces Wood and Holi- 
day, one of thc recommend able texts 
two decodes ago, but although it shares 
some of the hallmarks of its predeces- 
sor - clarity, sound organization, 
pleasing style - it is a totally new book, 
with a more modern emphasis, und 
containing many additional chapters 


on areas of current interest, notably 
structure and bonding, mechanism, 
and large molecules. The authors have 
adopted a traditional approach, using 
clear concise explanation of essentia! 
concepts, detailed description with full 
conditions for each reaction, a point 
often missed out of more modem 
texts. 

Aliphatic and aromatic chemistry 
arc separated. The authors argue that 
this appronch allows aromatic chemis- 
try to be used as a revision tonic and 
avoids unnecessary complication for 
the less ahle. Great emphasis is placed 
on thc classification of reaction types, 
with mechanism being discussed at thc 
end of each section, so that it acts as a 
rationalizing tool rather than us a 
predictor. This balance between de- 
scription und principle is one of thc 
great strengths. Practical details arc 
not given, and supplementary details 
are required, although chapters on 
purification und structure are given at 
the end of the book. 

Each chapter begins by discussing 
physical data, and proceeds to cover 
preparations and reactions. Disting- 
uishing tests are thoroughly discussed 
and a summary is provided, oftcu in 
the form of a flow chart. At the end of 
each chapter are brief questions, but u 
large range of recent A level questions 
are given as an nppendix. 

In all this is a most rccommcndablc 
text, showing an impressive comprom- 
ise between traditional and modem 
approaches, and being entirely suit- 
able for any type of course. 

Chris and Pat Mason 


Learn with the children 


‘Sfieyl^feJLcWfrX Science: 

TOeT^tner* Series 

F^cdMl d Wmary Science: A Source 
Book for Teachers. By Romoln 

Showell. . C .„c 

Ward L ock Educational £3.95. 

c ^ro s . e h r£™£ 

some are concerned morc ^ecUy with 
curriculum planning in the cfassroom, 

others with a more general ovennew o t 

what has happened and ts happemngin 
a particular curriculum area. This 


complete without some appraisal of at 

jnoinr mrrimilim, »>-!—■- -£ 

have very helpful commentaries and 
evaluations on the Oxford Primary 
School Project, Nuffield Junior (and 
Combined) Science, Science 5-13, and 
Children Learning through Science - 
all written in authoritative style and 
often by those who were directly 
concerned as directors or team mem- 
bers, and representing a very valuable 
and concise source of comparative 
material. 

As one must expect in a reader the 
■ i:... ika luritino varies, but on me 


AS One IiiU3» _ ... 

duality of the writing vanes, but on the 
whole it is readable and interesting. 
Peter Evans’s article, in which he 
erects a powerful and persuasive case 
r .1 rtf annlied AS well 85 


wnai nas — — r , . 

a particular curnculum area - 

book fails into the lauer category, and 

the editors suggest m tlietr 
tion that it is suitable for pre-service 
students as part of their backgroan 
knowledge, and for, practismg teachers 
with career. ambitions as m aid to 
; deepening and sharpening thw per 
spective on the pnmary curnculum n 
general and th® science area in particu- 
lar. This intention is pretty weU re 
fleeted in the selection of articles 
forming this reader. 

It opens with a typically pungent and 
. thought-provoking introduction by 
Colin Richards in which He makes apt 
use of science to illustrate a general 
exposition of some key issues in the 
primary curriculum. (One suspects 
that he could have done equally well 
with any other area.) 

One such issue is that of pro“ 88 
versus content, a particularly Knouy 
one as far as science in the P riI J 1 f 1 J[y 
school is concerned. A number or tne 
; articles contribute lo this debate, some 
more directly than others. Those by 
Wynne Harlen and Gerry McClelland 
are significant in discussing the way the 
pendulum has swung somewhat away 
from the post-Plowden orthodoxy that 
placed little if any value on the con- 
tent. Ann Squires has some useful 
things to say on this, as do those 
contributing to the section entitled 
“Practice". . , 


the material for her bouk is based on I 

is reminiscent of the sixties when she 
writes, in the introduction. “Tradi- 
tionally science In schools has been 
divided into biology, chemstry and 
physics. For primary children, how 
ever, these divisions are too struc- 
tured”. One wonders where the 
teachers she is iddressmghave been i all 
these years. Have they not encoun- 
ered Plowden, the 1978 Pnmary Sur- 
vey, or The School Curriculum of 

19&17 

Tliere is no attempt in this book lo 
iustifv the teaching of science to pnm- 
ary children. The selection of content 



Thread qf Life by Koger 


erects a puwci m. emu 

for the teaching of applied as well as 
(or is it instead of?) pure science to 
primary children, is memorable not 
only for its content, but especially for 
the y forthright and sardonic styfe in 
which it is couched. Here is a head- 
teacher who knows his own mind and 
slates his views in a most refreshing 
way. . . . 

This is a substantial book, con tam- 
ing 25 articles drawn from a numbi erof 

sources including the DES 1 and The 
TES but most significantly from 
Education 3-13. In trying to assess a 
publication of this sort, one should ask 
whether it fulfils a need. In the field of 
nrimarv science there is not only a 
Considerable and growing bterature 
(and the annotatedlibhogiaphy com- 

rounded and informed picture of th 
present state of things \s i timely. . Furth 


arv chtioren. 1 « — ----- 

is presented baldly without any refer- 
en« to an oveirching concep ual 
framework related to some no ion 
about children's intellectual develop- 
ment. This is not to say that (he content 
is anything but sound. Each topic is 
presented in a mat ter-of-faet way, 
using a consistent framework, the 
S2 is Introduced, f°Uowed by 
General Notes. Activities and Exprn- 
ments. Developments. Links, ^con- 
cludes with Resources and Support 

material. In other words a straightfor- 
ward. eminently practical book, as its 

Romc^a Showell is an enthusiast and 
wants to encourage otherstohavea 
an” and to “learn with the children , 
There is an uncomfortable ^^mpuon 
that you 'M* science wuh l.nlc o 
no background know^c so tong as 
vou have access to some oti tne peg 

Sics that have been selected and 
structured for you in books such as 
this Perhaps her own knowledge and 
experience ierve to Mind her to Ihe 
Tact that you really need to understand 
lorn material thoroughly if you arc to 
ST successfully. (Has anyone 
suggested wc should "learn with the 
children" in mathematics, orjn fen- 


Charted 


l “B uai uuvjuji iviwiwiiw - 

addressed In two excellent articles. 
The first, by Nathan Isaacs, remains a 
seminal statement oven though it was 
made .over 20 years ago, and Gerry 
McClelland's contribution is exem- 

. Mlj,--. !_ J 1 f lupll 


^SiiS?r' s ' 

sSexkt-., 

modest claims for her hook. 
wamssame ideas ,^'"8 ^ c "“ rc 


children” in mathematics, or in lan- 
guage? )■ Even taking one or her own 
toofes "Living in Water”, one is soon 
confronted wfth what to the ummti- 
Btcd would be a confusing varic J ° 
snecics, such as Filamentous algae, 
Smecium, and Coelenteratcs. 
Could a teacher with no [rainma ,n 
mne with a topic like thisi 

bl The y intenlion is g^ a f d ’ as d ^ 
said, the content is in ilseHsomid- Tlial 
a need for this sort of thing p x, ? l Ln 
certainly the case. " *"> w 


Cbamlatry- By R F G Njgh j 

Macmillan £1.55. 333 34003 5. j 

This revision book is desi gned ro cover ! 
all the work requi red for most O level 
syllabuses. U contains 47 topics .^rang- 
ing from "States of Matter m , Con- 

Rraiatory tests for P 0S,|IV .® IJJJ ! m and 
able amissions are equilibrium ^ and 
radioactivity. Most topics are ^vered 
in two or three pages, with extensive 
use of tables and charts for incise 
summaries. The charts are well-con- 
structed, but for some the lay-out is 
rather crumped so i that they may 
appear needlessly difficult. 

An unusual feature is thc use of flow 
diagrams for the prerentatfonofan 
calculations and worked c-xaniplcs. 
These have been well ihoughl-oul and 
arc Intended to facilitate students 
understanding, hut some students may 
need help in interpreting them nl first. 
Anart from one topic - on "practical 
techniques”, which covers gas prepara- 
tions and methods of separanon- 
there are lew reference s to, or desenn- 
rions of, experiments; these may be | 
unnecessary in a revision text, but 
some boards scent to expect a detailed 
knowledge of certain Jjj 

1 practice questions are included, but 
students are recommended Ip find 
questions from past papers. 

The more able O level candidates 
may find this book useful, as it should 
help them in structuring their region 
ana improving thejr note-making 


Wingbeats 

Butterflies, a colour field guide. By M 

DalKdCharles £6.95. 0 7153 8488 

The Butterflies of Britain andEurope. 

By Lionel Higgins and Brian Har 


greaves 

Collins 


lins £5.50. 0 00 219702 2. 


Entomologists will want to 

both these books for, in their different 
style, each will assist in the identifies- , 
,ion of the butterflies of wMtera 
Europe. The Colour Field Guide t a 
illustrated with excellent photographs 
showing the insects in iWir natural 
habitat? ihelr biology and behaviour 
being described In a series of picto- 
orams on the same page. 

6 The Butterflies of 

F.urope is more complete ui tha t 

aives in thefr natural size, colour 

paintings of thc male female forms 
and also the upper and under wmgs. 

Other i nformntion includes B Speclm 

section showlmt the caterpillars unu 
chrysalises of all the families. 

Both books deal adequately with the 
distribution of the different species. 

There is no doubt that once the simple 
"rules" governing the use of ‘J 1 ®! PJJ5J* 
nrams are mastered, the photographs 
SSke the Colour Field Guide a very 
attractive book. Many naturalists, 
however, will nreferthe ™°re strright- 
,3 approach of the Collins book 
and will particularly appreciate the 
soecial maps Showing the thstnbutton 
JtBrilish l^blybe 
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SCIENCE BOOKS 


Physics for Scots 

- different mid Hick has heei. a re- stylc*ndl 


Higher Physic*. By Jim Jardlnc. 
Heiiiemaiin Educational Ihx>ks t5.5H- 
0 43? 6S221 l». . „ „ 

Essentials of Higher Physics. By Mary 
Webster. , „ . . , 

Heiiiemann fcclucatiniml Books £4.9?. 
II 435 6H836 7. =M=a== «= c 

Higher Physics is the latest in a long 
line of superb pupil . ,cxl * J]L, v h * 
well-known author. It is css^nnally a 
revised version of his A lac Phil 
updated to enter for the new Higher 
Grade physics syllabus and, nuts style, 
follows the same winning formula ns its 
predecessors. The text is clear am easy 
to rend with excellent, and at units 
humorous, diagrams and drawing> and 
many interesting nn*l topical phoro- 
Krnpfis. some of which are in | 

Tliese include pictures of the lift-off oi 
KpS Slnftle and ofthccomc. 
Kohmitek, i akcii from Skylah. Kt> 
words 1 i.i the body of the lexl «« in 
heavy type mid key forniulaic pearly 
siuikI out mid arc encircled for emph- 
asis. Throughout the text, worked 
examples arc provided at appropnutc 
points, and at ihc end of each chapter 
making tip each of the four sections of 
the book, a number of carefully 


different mid there has heen a rc- 
nrgani/.ation of material to acconinni- 
date the new syllabus. We thus ha t 
Section N: Mechanics; Section U. 
Electricity, Section P: Optics and 
Radiation and Section Q: Mg. 
with the Inner divjdedintoParncU; 
Atomic and Nuclear Models. As rc 
uuired for the new syllabus, then. hns 
been a much greater eniphnsts on the 
applications of physics and there « ■} 
good introduction to the theory of 
errors in the first chapter. 1 he ntaterial 
covers all of the published .src-c Bl 
objectives including rhuse which may 
no have been over-stressed in the pasi 

eg unbalanced current U ,a ^Y^ e j!! s *?! 1 r c 
Bridge. At the end of each ch.iplLr 
there is a succinct review including 
relevant revision nintcnal from nu. 

M With regard to practical work, key 
experiments stand out cm ajKjik back- 
er nund and discuss use of the most 
up-to-date resources - eg micro- 
computer or microprocessor us an 
aecclcromcier. The greater emphasis 
on language across tlic curriculum anci 
on practical investigations and report- 
ing thereof find expression in what 
Jurdinc colls the “team investigation 
and one or more of those is included at 
the end of each chapter. 

There is no mention of section K 

... i ■ nnavlioahnnc nf 


' h ^tTo Ch m C eS r 0f section R 
is supplied. These include SCE de Iting exclusively with applications of 

questions to 1982. , . . ohvsic f and for which Memoranda 

In content, the baoktsdmded .nto pby“ sana, d d for the first seve „ 


tour sections an — ■ > — • - 

and 0 of the new syllabus (no section 
R) and follows the pubhshed order ot 
it. It makes the assumption that the 
user is already familiar with the first 
two cycles of the Scottish physics 
syllabus. Much of the content is similar 
to Nat Phil 5 but there is much that is 


Memoranun 

appointing, with one or possibly two 
exceptions which are in an immediate- 
ly usable form for teachers and pupils. 
The treatment of those topics would 
have greatly benefited from Jardine s 


well -essentials only me supplied in 
her book. Unlike Higher Physics, It is 
not so much a backgrounder reference 
text as a good set of pupil no jesfor 
revision purposes. First published in 
1978 for the old syllabus, tmsnew 198 
edition docs not seem to harcbeen 
updated for the new syllabus. Tonics 
such as the manometer (page 38). 
mechanical oscillations (page 1 *-8) . 
tuned circuits (cage 132) and radio 
communication (page l50) arenownot 
“essential” (although pnssrbly 
use in Seel ion R) so rendering her title 

,L Unlike Jardine's Mrs Webster's 
book includes the O Grade material 
needed for H Grade work and. without 
it would be a much slimmer volume. 
She does this by such devices 
as integrating the study or Heat, le the 
specific and latent heat and the gas 
laws, normally covered in the O cycle, 
with Kinetic theory in the chapter on 
Properties of Matter. 

Tlie book is, however, thoroughly 
written with many worked examples in 
the text and further problems tit the 
end of each chapter. There is, in 
addition, an exercise section of over 
100 problems at the end. Answers are 
supplied for all of those but no SCEEb 
questions are supplied. Throughout 
the book, important facts or formulae 
are boxed-in for emphasis. 

This is an excellent text, and will, by 
its very “set of notes” nature, appeal to 
many teachers. 

Walter J MacCulloch 



(Deutsch £2.99) 


Into the blue 

— each page is taken up by colourful 
The Space Shuttle Action Book. By illustrations related _lo th^ simple 
Tom Stlmpson, Vic Duppa-Whyte and 


Technician techniques 


Physic* for TEC Level II. By T L 
Lowe, K Roe, G D Redford, D T Rees 
and A Greer. ■ . . 


• uuuctyrunns U Q0692 7. • 

..Students oh ■ TEC- courses have ' a • 
plethora of -books- available, Three, 
'rtfeetu additions on the physics front . 

the iit&ndafd.unit : 

u7w003i and:hs*uccessotlJ81/846. : 
Eachi sticks closely to theobjetiivesot 
the printed syllabus so .that the con-, 
tents indicated by the chapter headings 
huve an inevti^Dle siojilanty.'' 

■,i Tnere is, 1 howevetV a- reason afcle 
variation in . the 'ways in which the 
fnaterfoi is tinted, so that it Is possible 
,to differentiate between the books and 
choose a 1 particular one to satisfy 
I - individual th$ie and preference. 

I , In the Stanley Thornes series, for 
.instance, thq authors plunge straight 
into the work, implicitly assuming a 
; ; Knowledge of basics . (Students on the 
tourse should 'have been through a 
preliminary yeat ox hold O levels .or 
eqtiivalent qualifications). Thus the 
Second sen tdhee. reads “Tite SI unit of 
i ^dfctanpq is the metre”. However, no 


further explanation is vouchsafed; it is 
taken for' granted that SI is part of the 
reader's vocabulary and understa na- 

the next page 
when velocity is denoted by an un- 
adorned v). 

The same familiarity with fun- 
damental definitions and- principles', 
beingtaken for granted throughout, It: 
.is possible to cover, all the necessary' 
wort; in a ‘ remarkably concisc and 
effective fashion. There is'qo padding". 

■ hod mathematical demands art re- 
latively humble. Jhe- result is a. freer 

• -flowing text, easy to .assimilate and 
offering a goad foundation For further 

■ study. ,i 

■ l ^ e Kelson series, ; examples,', 
problems and assignment exercises 
, predominate. There ate also solutions 
to the many self-assessment questions, 
a set of ■ which accompanies each 
chapter. Here again the mathematics is 
modest, while the clarity of the text 
should enable an average student to 
obtain a good understanding of the 
•objectives of the course. 

Checkbooks ■ are . somewhat more 
academic, treating the subject in a 
fashion reminiscent of that found in 
the National Certificate courses con- 


toffstejK Quttliattt Wr Assessment - at 
Ifi+. By. Stephen Foster ' 

aiVCrSily PrGsi£1W ’ 0 
' — nr — ~i — riimi hiiiihb i i. m 

This booklet provides nd instant for- 
mula for enlightenment, but is excel- 
lent material for all physics students 
who take their revision seriously. The 
author has chosen a sensible selection 
of .CSE questions from several ex- 
f animation boards and separated them 
into major topics. The questions are a 
mixture of multiple choice, short and 
long answer; ranging over the wltole 
syllabus. Answers to numerical parts 
are given at the end. •- 
it is suggested the questions should 
be used in revision tests, both for CSE 
and O level classes, or lor assessment . 

S ses. There are few errors in the 
it. ttiptiglLofue tiiijgiW.gjvds a. 


CSE reflected 

very misleading view of how a plane 
mirror reflects the letters CSE! . 
, Another diagram labels intcrferenca 


' 7 7 — T’ jt tin mi; 

nppropnate question. ' 

All teachers of physics to 16 + 
should have access to a cony of this 
booklet and some will certainly decide 
that doss sets will be fully justified. 

Physics for Today apd Tomorrow 2nd 
edition. By Tom Duncan; 

John Murray £4.25. 0 7195 4002 JC. j 

This O level and CSE textbook first 
appeared six ycHrs ago and sinct then 
has achieved n popularity both with 
■teachers and pupils, being well writ- 
ten, attractively presented . yet con- 
.dse. Thi? diagrams ^ndiUustrktihrishrc? ; 


Tom Stlmp 
Patrick Me 


Aurum Press £5.95 906(153 36 6. 

The Young Astronomer. By Shelia 

Usbome £3.95 086020 6521 and £1.99 
86020 6513 

The present batch of three astronomy 
and space books aimed at readers in 
.t,. on a nrnim from about 8 to 1*- otters 


adventure story about four _ space 
cadets involved in the lunar equivalent 
of an earthquake . The text is banal and 
not particularly accurate - there is no 
evidence that the moon docs experi- 
ence this sort of seismic disruption. 
But my seven-year-old son thought it 
was “really good”, as much for the 
™ctures as y Sre words. My. reader 
1 1 -year-old said it was boring . 

A reasonably able class of 10-year- 
olds ought to be able to produce 
something just as good f°r themselves, 
ac a u/nll stno. ond 1 esn * sec 


ducted for so many years by the Joint 
Committee and now largely sup- 
planted by TEC courses. 

mathematical content would satisfy a 
good A level candidate, and the whole 
concept is attractive. 

The Checkbook must, in fact, come 
very near the top 6f any "best buy” list, 
especially when the availability of a 
soft-cover version dt£3.95 is taken into 
account. But any of these books could 
appeal to some technicians. The term, 
after all. covers a wide range of 
interests and abilities.- There is a 
■ tendency to associate the word techni- 
cian with engineering, yrilh perhaps 
-those involved in building construction 
in the background. 

' In fact, in many forms of industrial 
processes, in medical laboratories and 
allied fields, and in a great range of 
technologies, there are science techni- 
daos performing an essential function, 
in at they should be adequately 
trained is self-evident and physics is a 
major - constituent of that training. 
Hence the need for good textbooks, 
and hence there is a welcome far works 
such as these now considered. 


the agegroup fromabout 8 to 12 offers f^/nnd I can’t «c 

two unconventional a PP r °^“ whyanyone would want to spend £4.95 

one traditional . proven technique. The wny anyon 

most exciting is The Space 5/im «/ e ^can however, envisage a lot of 

apDeare °n .he fro., otto b0C n k, -g® 


htoore will not mind me point: ; . — 'HT ■ . 

jmblished every few weeks, 
■■■PPI^ffWBHTpanyinB the superb and they all seem to sell. Tnere must be 
“paper engineering” of vie Duppa- a lot of people out there looking at the 
Whyte and the artwork of Tom St imp- night sky with binoculars or telescopes 
son. The result Is a book which - especially in the dear nights o* 
contains enough drama and action to autumn and winter - and Usborne’! 


. appeal to the youngest members of the 
intended age group, plus enough scien- 
tific accuracy to please the most well- 
informed 12-year-old. 

It's highly unlikely that any of the 
young readers will actually learn any- 
thing directly from the book, but it 
brings to life things that they have read 
about elsewhere, or seen on television. 
Essentially, it is a fun book and 
deseiyes to sell hugely in that context. 
But it could also be a very useful 
classroom aid for any discussioh about 
current developments in manned 
space flight. 

Roy Bentley’s approach is to slip 
real science into the reader's con- 
sciousness (or subconscious) in the 
guise of fiction. Moonquake has a little 
more text than The Space Shuttle 
Action Book , but not much. Most of 


variation on the theme is as good a 
guide as any for the complete begin- 
ner. It starts from such practicalities as 
the need for warm clothing and a hot 
drink, provides star charts and an 
explanation of why the constellations 
move across the sky, describes the 
nature and evolution of stars and 
planets, and points the young reader in 
the right direction to follow this hobby 
seriously. 

In terms of value for money, then, 
the traditional approach wins hands 
down. In .terms of an exciting but 
probably short-lived toy, the pop up 
book of the shuttle scores handsomely 
as the festive season approaches. But 
Moonquake shows that just because an 
approach is new. It doesn't mean that it 

U 8 ° od John Gribbin 


F W Kellaway 


Questi on tests 

Objective Questions: Physics. By s P €]Un B (schlerotic, scalar) and in 
MIchiK] Shepherd • answers to questions. For example, a 

Charted Letts Books £2,25, propeller viewed through a strobosco- 
85097 575 1; pic disc will be seen as a cross not a star 


clear nnd well-ehosen. 

Now wo have a new edition which 
adds short sections on crystals, mecha- 
nical properties of materials, beams 
and structures, and BftmouUli's brinci- 
ple. In addition 96 revision, questions 
and answers taken from recent G level 
papers have been added at Ihc end of 
the book. Class sets of books could, if 
necessary, be augmented with the new 
editions! nee the page numbers in both 
^itipiA cprosp qna: There . are some 
helpful additions (o th? index/ which 1 
were omitted from the first edition 


^omitted from the first edition, 
and there lias slip beeasdme updating 
of other information. !' ■ ’ . ■ . : 

a SSSaSf flight! 1 

f 1 HI , is rtjra totficindw 

.fpr flight I • . • ; ■{' - 5 : „ 


A hook of revision questions for O 

n» 0 C ri u B !nn CSE phy sics which contains 
nearly 500 questions and ahswcrs rep- 
rwents very good value at the price. 

AA SSL 1 ‘V “Wfcflr presentedin an 

M format, with plentiful diagrams, 
frequently improved by the use of a 
second colour. The book is intended 
HJJ5® in.syslcraalic revision in con- 
juncUmi with. the same author’s Revise 

^o^rt VhCI lsdlvidedinl0 ‘he same 
P«>v |d Js a valuable 

tasta: 

. iS^SSM SPW fi* bQdl « s - and 

.ajSsassesai 

yo^VitaWy there are errort, (xjth in 




placing a magnetic material in a co 
carrying a.c. (Q 22:2); the charge on 
an electroscope leaf is incorrectly given 
as negative (Q 23:8); resistance dMS 
depend on the density of the material 
of the wire (Q 24:13). 

Occasionally the terseness of one 
sentence answers misleads: the cen- 
tripetal force on the Moon as it orbits 
the Earth is provided by gravitational 
attraction, but it would be more help- 
ful to add that this is the attraction 
between the Moon and the Earth, 
which some students would not deduce 
from the answer in the book. 

- These small faults do not significant- 
ly detract from the value of this new 
book. It is an excellent revision aid and 

can be recommended to fln X PVP 

prepared to devote o reasonable tune 
to examination preparation. 


, M D Joyce 
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Wider horizons 


SCIENCE BOOKS 


Chemistry for Colleges and Schools. By 
D A Robinson and J M Wolford 
Macmillan £8.95. 0 333 26192 5 
Basic Physical Chemistry. By W J 
Moore 

Prentice/Hall £10.95. 13 057703 0 
Physical Chemistry. By I N Levine 
McGraw-Hill £27.75. 0 07 037421 X 
£9.50 07066 388 2 

Most educationists choose a textbook 
that reflects or complements their 
teaching, matching the depth of treat- 
ment to the demands of the svUabus. 


leaching, matching the depth of treat- aSiffidiMr fo?. 
ment to the demands of the syllabus. van Si ami Si , 
Occasionally, students of real ability at S P ' J HkKS 
A level require greater depth of under- j I Oxbridge 

standing, or more detail, or ask a B - tea f he J; 

particularly perceptive question. Each V ,nvalu ® blc 

of the following books although geared f?£ e * re f, dy raarket 

to a “higher level” may wdl prove ^ 
invaluable in such a situation, either to mo n« u , oore Wl1 

tM reacl jn pan by the student, under 2^*? 


There is a similar situation in organic 
chemistry, which is based very much 
on pnnciplc and mechanism. In a way 
this text offers an attractive comple- 
ment to a book such as Hicks. 

The book is very well produced, the 
layout is excellent, pages are well 
organized and the writing has clarity 
and precision without being too 
academic. ® 

Although the authors state it is 
aimed at A level, there is too much 
detail omitted for this to be considered 
a standard text, but where more ad- 
vanced and sophisticated ideas arc re- 
quired, for Oxbridge students, or to 
stimulate a teacher, this book will 
prove to be invaluable. I would antici- 
pate a ready market overseas and in 
UK at college. 

Walter Moore will be known to 
many chemistry teachers from their 


gazing 


tum to the student. 

Robinson and Woofand have pro- 
duced a textbook covering the whole 
of chemistry at an introductory level 
for colleges, although it has much 
relevance and interest for A level 
courses at school. The authors aim to 
produce a concise, simply-written text 
covering as broad a range of material 


in the fifties and sixties. Basic Physical 
Chemistry is in the same mould, 
although it appears to be aimed at the 
overseas university system, where it is 
directed towards science and engineer- 
ing students who need a basic founda- 
tion in physical chemistry for a one 
year course. The text proceeds from 
considerations of internal motions of 
molecules and their energy states to 
thennodynamics, with sections on 

PniilliKrin mrc r- i 


covering as broad a range of material « ,CT w *»«* 10 

as possible, but successfully avoiding *35^ Wll i h * cct J on ! on 
the common pitfalls of a superficial ^ It 1 ♦ f lec ‘rochemistry, 

treatment of organic chemistry, of b ™ d ^8 and spectra for example. The 

® , . J| * treatment s nonrnns with an pmnliBpir 


overemphasis on mathematical aspects 
of the subject, and of covering the 
material in such depth that a large 
tome full of daunting and difficult 
vocabulary is. produced. There is no 
doubt that the authors have succeeded 
in their aim and have produced a most 
lively and challenging textbook. 

Inevitably the text is broken up into 
the three traditional areas. Physical 
chemistry uses thermodynamics. 


treatment is rigorous with an emphasis 
on mathematics, but the text is lively, 
inviting, relevant and very clear with 
many analogies for clarification. Dia- 
grams are dear, sample calculations 
are included, the presentation is clear 
and material well structured. This will 
be a useful reference for teachers at 
school and college, who need to up- 
date their knowledge, or who need 
refreshing on some detail. It will 
undoubtedly be invaluable material 
for the FE and HE sectors. 

Ira Levine’s text covers the same 


equilibria and kinetics as unifying undoubtedly be invaluable material 
topics, providing a framework and ,7^ 7? a ? d . H ^ sectors - , 

Unking ail the other sections together. J i,i C 5 ***/ covera the same 

The depth of treatment of some topics 5 roun f 1 ’ Tt k aimed specifically at the 

is considerably above A level, but the , ncan undergraduate market, and 
authors are skilled in presenting topics p !i ces ffeaj .emphaas on clarity, 

such as wave mechanics, mo I ecu! S ? e aCy f nd de P ta - Presentation 


Patrick Moore's History of Astronomy. 
By Patrick Moore 
Macdonald £14.95 

Solar System (second edition). 
Edited by J. K. Beatty, B. O'Leary, A. 
Chaikin 

Cambridge University Press £ 12 . SO 
The New Astronomy. By Nigel Henbest 
and Michael Marten 
Cambridge University Press £12.50 

The old and the new astronomy are 
well represented in this batch of lorgc 
format, well illustrated and modestly 
priced books. But only one of them 
touches on the newest and most excit- 
ing astronomy of today, the others are 
both histories of astronomy. Patrick 
Moores version itself has a lone 
histore. Back in 1961, Moore pro- 
duced n book called Astronomy. It 
went through several revisions and a 
change of publishers, metamorphising 
into The Story of Astronomy m 1972 
and being reprinted through the 1970s. 
Now, revised extensively yet again, it 
appears with the author's name not 
merely above the title but as part of the 
title. 

This is not just a sign of the growth of 
Patrick Moore's own audience, but an 
accurate indication of the contents. 
This is what we might cal! "Patrick 
Moore astronomy”, the traditional 
astronomy of telescopes, constella- 
tions, stars and planets. The discussion 
of galaxies is slight, and cosmology 
gets no more than a dutiful summary of 
the Big Bang theory and a mention of 
the Steady State hypothesis. Slightly 
surprisingly, however, Moore seems to 
be quite taken with the idea, recently 

R ut forward by Victor Cluibe and Bill 
lapier, of the Scottish Royal Observa- 
tory, that collisions with comets may 
account for many of the Biblical and 
mythological catastrophes of the 


Earth s history and pre-history. Apart 
from that, the only parts of this book 
that might have seemed surprising to 
an astronomer in 1961 are some oi the 
discoveries from the unmanned mis- 
sions to the planets of our Solar 
System. Black holes, though men- 
tioned on the jacket of the book, are 
not to be found in the index; quasars 
receive short shrift; the fascinating 
puzzle of solar neutrinos is covered in a 
six-line paragraph. 

I am disappointed by Patrick 
Moore's History of Astronomy. This is 
not so much because the book is pnor, 
but because it has all been done before 
so many times, not least by Patrick 
Moore himself. “History*, here, 
scarcely develops beyund the ideas of 
the 1961 version, although this version 
is better illustrated, bigger and more 
detailed. Carl Sagan's Cosmos has 
recently managed to adapt the sumc 
sort of historical approach to n style 
which also conveys a flavour of the 
excitement of current research; 
Moore's version of the story gives the 
impression that astronomy is a dead 
subject. It is the sort of hook you rend 
because you arc told to learn nbout 
astronomy, not because It is exciting in 
itself. 

77ie New Solar System is altogether 
more exciting nnd interesting. It re- 
ports on the discoveries of tnc space 
age, from (he Sun out to Saturn, and 
the new edition is welcome beenuse the 
original, published in May 1981, 
appeared before Voyager 2 reached 
the ringed planet. Bur it, too. is 
history. Today, with the American 
space program severely curtailed, no 
new discoveries are likely to overtake 
this edition for some time. 

The weather of Venus and Mars; the 
volcanoes of lo; Jupiter's Great Red 
Spot; Saturn's rings. AJI these and 
many more features of the Solar 


System are described and pictured. 
Twenty chapters written by as many 
authors makes the text slightly uneven, 
but always authoritative, and although 
parts of the book might go over the 
heads of many pupils even In secon- 
darv schools, the book as a whole 
could make an invaluable teaching aid 
for a few lessons on the nature ot our 
Solar System. 

But for your own coffee table, the 
one to choose is definitely The New 
Astronomy. Picture editor Michael 
Marten has gathered a stunning collec- 
tion of photographs of astronomical 
objects, most of them in colour, com- 
puter processed nnd enhanced to give 
optical images of what an X ray, or 
infrared or radio telescope “sees”. The 
accompanying text, by Nigel Henbest, 
explains concisely how astronomers 
obtain these pictures, and interprets 
them in terms of the new astronomy - 
blnck holes get seven indexed refer- 
ences here, quasars appear on 14 
pnges. Many professional astronomers 
might be surprised at the wealth of 
information revealed by the new tech- 
niques described; at the other ex- 
treme, you don't have to know any 
science to appreciate the book. I 
showed my copy to u friend who is an 
artist by profession. To him, the 
beautiful plates arc abstract patterns of 
colour, which have already stimulated 
him into new experiments at his easel. 

The New Astronomy is first n beauti- 
ful book; secondly one which might be 
informative if your eyes ever stray 
from the pictures to the text. Above 
all, it emphasizes what is left out of the 
Patrick Moore type of astronomy. 
History is all very well, for historians, 
The living reality of current develop- 
ments is what 1 find exciting in astro- 
nomy - and, come to that, in biology, 
music and art. 

John Gribbin 


«iLn as wave mechanics, molecular HT “ J* * 7.“ p , ,f ^ ,cscm f lIun 

tatSmtanjlKlilr essj-io i |,^ a lv s S , SU 0 ,fcyBlf ■». 

understand - no mean feat l The more in-depth understanding of all aspects 

traditional areas of physical chemistry 0 f the subject. Each chapter has a 
are also clearly explained; this area is useful summary, a generous number or 

i probably the greatest strength of the worked examples, and short, easy to 

book. 3 follow sections. Peripheral material Is 

i ' /•homiatrv covers m small nrint. so as not to 


Techniques for the Assessment 
TAPS in Foundation S cience 


Inorganic chemistry 
periodicity s-block etc but the p-block 
q dealt with in one chapter. This has 
the advantage that general principles 
| and trends are clearly explained but 


relegated to small print, so as not to 
Interrupt the flow. New topics, such as 
phtoelectron spectroscopy; ion cycto- 
tion resonance and field ion micros- 
copy are included. The stengtb of the 


»SCW rxffisTot=onedfor 

example. Such criticism perhaps mis- prove to be stimulating read ng it is mi 
ses the point of the authors’ phlloso- too easy for teachers to fornt thmr 

phy, since it provides a well thought horizon at A level, yet these textt vrai 

out alternative to the diescripfe throw their teaching into shaqn ^hef. 

approach adopted, by many books. Chris Blld rBt lVIBSOn 

Tn fii oht srsafjaasfwSS 

Bow Bird, Work. By Ron Fmthy. JjSfaMn “y b bOT™of ***$[• 

Blandford £8.95. 0 7137 11566. Ju“ n ah t0 cover all aspects would be 

.m . i.iwn in inanpropriate. There Is, however, 

Ron Freethy, a biology teacher and "gj, to wet one’s appetite and 
ornithological lecturer Ibas added per- ^yfde an introduction to these im- 
sonal style and relevant examples to an UQ^gnt areas. Mr Freethy has limited 
impressive amount of zoological fact. Kr use G f technical language ana 
Not that How Birds Work is a massive inc|uded Levant background in- 
tome: on the contrary, it ib entirely formation which wiU help his audience 

manageable and readable. to comprehend some of tne more 

The 12 chapters commence with complicated ideas. .. . 

evolution and classification. Obvious- yfii s is a well-illustrated i littie 
ly, the latter has required much judl- vo i ume which certainly qualities 
1 Opus pruning. but.lW is enoufh to inclosion (into j« »■« ^"whers. 

of the subjects covered, should also 
find it worth reading. 

Peter J Baron 

examples. The author’s questions fol- 
low and these beedme P ro fff“ v ^ 
more difficult Nmnyri"! answers are 
riven at the back of the M Q k. 
P There is no index but the tabte of 


convey some understanding of the 
features used to distinguish tne orders 
and important families. A comprehen- 
sive bibliography is included at the 
end;' Anatomy and flight have also 
attained chapter status, while compre- 

Revision 

Graded Examples for O Level Physics 
3rd edition. BV C B Folland. 

John Mufray £1.60. 0 7195 4087 9. 






TAPS is 


UUUlWilvai 

o co^er the various O level 
——..including revisions since 
'For the student using this book 
*,$wn ,each of the forty subsec- 
^ sutttS'wifp one or two worked 


Level rnysics There is no maw - 

and. contents is clear and easy to 

195 4087 9. of to “ d “'ffe 

■ nics, electricity and heat areprci* 

jular booklet by a table of units. -xHiiinnut 

cal questions ^ F or pupils who «ed additions 
rious O level prac tice, and for teachers who ; wsb i to 
.toe ftppKent their ctaswork to. book- 
ing this book fot will be invaluable, 
forty subsec- , M D Joyce 


* a criterion-referenced programme for the stofemeffcassessmentof science 
practical skills 

■k designed for the Scottish Foundation Science course and catering lor 

less able 14-16 year olds L „ t 

* every extensive, flexible resource of assessment items which test the full range 

* capable ofTdaptation and salaolion to suit the needs of individual schools 

* devised, tried and tested as part of a national research programme based in 
Jordanhill College of Education, Glasgow 

* ^everything (apart from common apparatus) a school will need to operate tts own 

system for practical assessment 

Prices: TAPS Assessment pack E125 TAPS Teachers Guide £7.60 


For an approval copy of the TAPS Wrer.s'Gr/rrfcanrl further details about the scheme 
please write to (no stamp required) : 

\ Heinemann Educational Books 

yy 22 Bedford Square, London WC1B3BR 


The TAPS pack 
contains: 
COPYMASTERS 
100 double-sided) 
TEACHERS’ GUIDE 
(2 copies) 

SPECIAL APPARATUS 
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RESOURCES 




l&i 


-m o r™ m 


Cqqto.A* 

iHebay, b*i whJphp^llicQnW- . 

opportunity y» 
^holrtoh^ot upHormsto wear 
r own choice.: Other 
Awife Included * sftohsored silence.' 
%w , o|Mt'pui|ii a sponsored dip In the 
end fancy dress parades. More 
tndditlbnal ^ events Included carol 
concerts add plays. 

J . These events, have relied about 
a,6pQ path year: fqr clarity. This 
Jmt the pro we<a wW do towards the 
fco^'#ail 6cdy Scanner Appeal. 



1 Photography was Introduced Into the 
school ' curriculum In 197 7 as an 
option choice for fourth year pupils. 
Since then it has flourished, pith CSE, 
0 and A level courses being offered, 
as well as an aotivHy within the Duke 
pf Edinburgh Award Scheme. 

*•-. The subject Is a’ mixed ability 
option under the abiplce$ of the art 


department with an emphasis on the 
creative aspects of the medium 
rather than scientific record making. 

At present there are 65 fourth, fifth 
and sixth form pupils taking the 
subject, with the majority working 
towards the mode 3 CSE examination 
offered by the school, this examine- 
tion concentrates on the practical 


side of photography with 60 per oent 
of the marks derived from practical 
counework. The remaining 40 per 
cent of marks come from a practical 
examination In which thay are given 
a month to produce a series of 
photographs In response to one 
starting point ohosen from an ex- 
amination paper. 



BeebloU (BBCV 9004) . 

Blue Peter Makes . . . (BBCV 9007). 

(traege Hill (BBCV 9012) £37.30 
All formats available from BBC Pub- 
lications, 35 Maiylebone High St. 
London Wl. 


The school Is equipped with two 
dark rooms and 20 reflex and non- 
reflex cameras as well as a range of 
supplementary equipment, Including 
studio lights and various flash guns. 

Pupils are encouraged to pursue 
tiie subject in an individual way, 
exploring as many aspects of the 
subject as possible. This has led to 
many pupils setting up their own 
darkrooms at home and buying their 
own photographic equipment 
The pupils also supply publicity 

photographs covering various school 

activities including Bports days' pre- 
sentations and school plays. 

These photographs will form part 
of a major photographic exhibition to 
be held In the County Museum, Truro, 
June 8 to 29. The exhibition will 
consist solely of photographs taken 
by pupils of the school over the past 
three years. 


nbli 

readsUkelhe Radio Times , both a 

selection of feature (those C “J 
rently available would make s sUchtly 
better-than-averajw W»kon TYl 
specially-produced versions of pro 
grammes uke Mr Smith's Moor Car- 
Sen and Play Golf with Peter Alhss. 

It is only with mis autumn i crop of 
newt releases that BBC Video have 
started selling much in the way 


but surely as tapes to hire from the 
video club rather than as permanent 
buys. 

Children are well served by both the 
main catalogue and the new releases. 

In addition to compilations from such 
general interest programmes as Dr 

B^Chi/drsn ‘s Favourites features 
episodes of Ivor the Engine, Bagpua 
and Clangers. Its sequel, the more 

memorabfy-named 

more of the same plus 15 minutes ot | 
the redoubtable Noggin t/ie Nog^On 
both (and all four series come from 

ffl-sasaws 

of that 5.35pm pre-Npws slot since The 
Magic Roundabout. 

Janet Ellis, the new presenter on 
Blue- Peter joined the programme just 
In time to set her picture into the latest 

SESeftasrs 

. compUation^theh^ 




Is Your Brain Really Necessary? 

A 50-minute colour film by Yorkshire 
Television 

Format: VHS or Betamax 
Price: £40 plus VAT (for use within a 
school or college) . 

Available from International 
vislpn Enterprises Ltd, 27 Upper 
Brook St, London W1Y 1PD tori 
01-491 1441) or for hire on 16mm film 
from Concord Film Institute, Ipswich, 
Suffolk. 

Yorkshire Television have mode avail- 
able On video their fascinanng and 
. exasperating treatment of a S h ** meia 


compilation ot me 

from the programme introduced y 
her predecessor Sarah Greene 
together with Simon Groom and Peter 

P Artfiiily. forestalling any criticism of 

cy and serious implications - with 
which the programme never fully 
Ses to grips. Incredibly enough, ft 
suffers from vast quantities of pacing. 
The three young folk were taaen uj 
npnmark for tests with a new brain- 
Manning device, which becomes 'he 
SSKn for endless shots of them 
waiting for and boarding trams, sitting ] 
in airport lounges; sitting on aer ‘ 

After ^bird-rate travelogue, we 
are subjected to some clumsy third- 
Ste suspense as everyone waltt for the 
brain-scan images to emejge. w ll th j . 
won't they, prove to be really wmoijr 

: 

I covering _ doctor * JW * consist 


role-stereotyping, it is Peter who tack- 
les the cooking. But Orange Surprise 
and Chef Duncan's Baked Bean and 
Dumpling Soup are not all he is good 
for; it is also Peter Duncan who 
demonstrates the construction- of the 
famous Blue Peter sledge, explaining 
fl|J..tbe. iM-hnlmlitirc nf errqumn anH, 
Helpfully, the videogram is pretacea 

bv a spec l all y-recorcfed ^essage m 

which Sarah, Peter and Simon point 
out that one can always rewind the 
tape or freeze the frame to scribble 
down the recipes and instrotfions. Try 
making the sledge without] 

Followers of the current »nes Flick- 
er's Luck will know Tucker Jenk ns i as 
a teenage denizen of the dole queue. 
The videogram of Grange Hilt, one 
more of this autumn’s reieases recal s 
something of his progress there. Epi- 
“d« from the first series of program- 
mes have been edited to jnmre a 
seamless 106 -minute film which fol- 
lows the fortunes of Tucker, Benny, 
Judy and the rest in the Gist ^days at 
what was to become Britain s most 
comprehensive". Ff regular 
watchers of the programme \t makes 
strangely disturbing viewing, like an 
old home movie. Were the kids really 
that small when it all siarted. Lhe 
bullied rather than the bullies? How 

time flies Hugh David 


Colour bar 


about the nature of . 

Something very extraordmaryis c« 

Is enouah to establish thftt iQUcp.. *9*. 


brain specialist’s opinion is c^vassed. 

(The discoverer himself is a paediatn 
dan ) As so often with the medium, we 
smeii a rat: is vital information being 
withheld for the sake of "good tele, 

™k™d ? wc don't even act «» 

television. Or rather, only in part - and 
those parts tangential to the main 
subjectof the film. In a messypicceo 
surgery, a whole opening segment has 
I S 3 sewn on concerned with me 
effects and treatment of hydtoccpha- 
lus itself. It would be indecent to label 

■Srjsrjrssw; 

sssrafsasSj' 

B The interviews with the three 
youngsters and their parents are also 
attractive and involying. The i 6 lm 
would fascinate most sixth fqrms. how 
much it would inform them is another 
question. Perhaps its primary educa 
donal use is as r&w matenal for the 
.critical 30 alysjs.qf.TV as ajuediuml. 


The English Programme 
Thames Television for llV. 

January 30 at 10.31 am ‘ 
p ^nearedFebruary 1 at 10.21 am 

One of the last plays to be written by 

Carol » the offspring of h ?r >nolher s 
pre- marital relationsTnp with another 

b Taunt?d n by a group of skinheads 
about her skin colour, Carol d««r 
aiely tries to convince herself and her 
friend Elaine that she is just sun- 
tanned". In her often violent fantasies 
she similarly tnes to escape the reali 
ties that surround her. Like many i ofC 
P Taylor’s plays, it was wnltenspecifi- 

the emotional currents running in their 
soda! groups.^ m 


On Te page. the script of The 
Rainbow Coloured Disco Dai irer 
reads well- It is jokey and ultimately 

optimistic in the way lh » t CnT « , ^ a, {‘“ 
tn terms with her colour and net 
parents!' Adapted for Tl,e English 
Programme television senes by John 
oXl! is necessarily compressai. 
hut has been confidently directed by 
Edward Joffc in a style that owes little 


i n^lniiroH niern 

In Janet Steel . be has a sensitive and l 
sympathetic (but in no way feeble) i 
Carol - yet here lies ohe of, l he. mate 
problems of the production. ^Iiwtiyjt 

Is Inconceivable that Carol, ® 5 she 
appears in this production, could have 
reached her mid-teens withou^ ^ ques- 
tioning her identity within her iwnily. 

Ada to this die filmic realism of the 
scene in which she roughs up a couple 
of skinheads (“I just went vdid > and 
lakes one to hospital, and it all 
becomes somewhat unconvincing to 
say the least. ... 

Even so, it is an intriguing and 
bemiilinu play. The “and now discuss 
triggers are unobtrusively built ,nt ° ^ 
production and it is another example 
bf The English Programme s readme^ 
to experiment with surrealist drama. 

_ T .... - .u. t.m, nf n mar am - 


Other plays in the uml : m 
mes to be seen in the first half oftemi 
are Derek by Edward Bond and Audi- 

keen to fiet a part in her schools 
production ot rf, Cmdbl' uud mu- 
fused by her own and her parents 
sexuality. The unit concludes with a 
reSat of Willy Russell's, much 
admired pla>- about a compulayc day- 


teneai Oi wmy . 

admired play about a compulsive day- 
SESr . 7fc Boy with the Transistor 
Radio (February 13 and 15; also 20 and 


David Seif 



Nick Thomas 


Mum (Sue Nleholls). Carol (Janet Steel) and Dad (Tlm'lssly) 
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Serving science 


David Tawney on the coming of age of CLEAPSE 


C LEAPSE (the CiniMirtium.tif 
Local Education Authorities 
for the Provision of Scwnic 

Equipment) was formed m 
10*1 and ils science equipment in- 
formation service, die Pcvchipmen 
Cl roup, set up in tempornn ( ,K ^.h 
- mo dal ion in Vauxliall in 

mean, that it ean mm «khw te ns 
r online of age. The hOtli member l.e.u. 
has recently joined the consortium. 

teachers became coneer ltd that im 
mutant curriculum develonnu-rus 
would he hampered by die lack of 
suitable apparatus, nicy approached 
the Ministry of Education jdueh. 
although glut! to act as godmni er. 
suggested that I. c. n s would he the best 
parents. After many meetings and the 
distribution of much Pjjjr. «te con 
snrtium wus set up. with the tnen 
London County Council playing a 

ll 'Sc 8 consortium was mended in 
r nrovide two services: the hulk purcli- 
ase of equipment for economy of scale 
and the development of apparatus to 
match the needs of the new curricula- 
In the event . the services provided 
were not exactly ns anticipated- 

Allhough a few large l.c.a.s have 
central purchasing for some demst f 
science equipment, most allow schools 
to buy the items they want fro 'in a 
ranee of suppliers. Since this freedom 
of e ch°i« K ™lued by tmchcij.. 

„ Cleanse has never set up a bulk 

purenase scheme . 

P What the supplies officer wns able to 
achieve were discount terms for its 
members which were more favourable 
than most could obtain for themselves. 
This arrangement continues, but has 

v;T x P-fThe .Oi apse^levclo $ n^ntQrpup , '■ 


interest in d-i-y. A bulletin was reg- 
ular! v distributed and advisory P^ncTs 
of teachers and l.e.a. advisers were set 

,lp jn i%7 the Development Group 
moved ui its permanent home, a suite 
of laboratories, a workshop and rooms 
at Brunei Uuiveisily. Uxbridp- 

The Healili and Safety nt Work Ad. 
l‘)74 imposed new responsibilities on 
] c.a.s. The best known element of the 
Development Group's response was 
Htizcartls, n set of index cards cni.li 
devoted to a chemical process ^«r ton c 
in school chemistry and biology, the 
emphasis was on surer altema lists, 
precautions or developing safe teclini- 
tiucs, rather than on imbibition. 

Other guides were concerned with 

. b , r-lf-nri II 1111 SOI Is. 


UIIICI iLUIUt.'S — ... 

chemical storage, clearing up spills, 
fume clipboards, handling mercury 
and electrical safety. The Gronp alsi 
provided u consultancy service in it he 
whole field of school labnraiory safcty. 

We have cooperated with the Asso 
ciation for Science Education (ASE) 
and the Scottish Schools Science 
Equipment Research Centre and with 
the National Industry Group f *JJ 
Educution of the Health and Safety 

^Whcn we begun to provide safety 

information, our links with 

through the science advisers. Inc reus 
inglv 1-e.a.s appointed safety offl “ r s 
and wc have tried to communicate with 

them ns well. . 

Cleanse set up two monitoring ser- 
vices. one to check, through airflow 
measurements, the efficiency of school 
fume cupboards, the oilier to measure 
mercury vapour levels in school scieri- 
£ rooms. Both have been well used by 
members and comprehensive data 

computing. This led to a short course 
for second or third formers entitled . 
"Hicroolectranies for. Ail”. 


be established in Wales and the north 
of England. Consequently they had 
enforced a geographical restriction on 
membership. Since other groups wul 
not being developed, an invita non to 
ioin Cleapse was sent to all l . c . a S- 
{vtcmhcrsmp rose from 43 in 1978 to 60 

year the group has been 
replaced by "The Cleapse School 
Science Service” with tour science 
graduates, all cx-tcacheis, two ttchfr 
cians and three office staff. Salaru.s 
and expenses arc pnid by 
l.c.a.s through unnunl subscriptions. 

Staff arc employed by the itLhA on 
behalf of the consortium. A governing 
committee of nil members meets 
annually mid has two sub-committcts. 

In the lust four years a newsletter. 
The Science Equipment News, has 
been issued to primary and middle 
schools together with guides written 
for this level. The response has been 
very encouraging. Taking both I eye Is, 

15 or so new and revised guides, 
varying in length, arc made available 
3 year and over 20.000 copies I 
issued, most sent on request to indi- 
vidual SChOOlS. rr - 

School Science Service staff visit 
Ica.s to give talks, contribute to 
courses or act ns consultants. They msp 
set up workshops for school techni- 
cians lasting a day and held m an l.e.a. 
centre, college or school. Topics co- 
vered are microscope maintenance, 
elemental? electrical work and hand- 
ling chemicals and most of the time is 
spciu on practical work. 

Shortage of technicians and of funds 
for repair and replnccmcnt of appar- 
atus is increasing the pressure on 
school science staff and hampering 


'■ -.r . 

v* \j'.K . 








yyyZ'Z 

< S S S.'s '• 

'Vi 







‘ put. - . mainly they cohceo-. 1 4 nfore affluent late sixties' and early 
•V-v jjdted op helping schools choose from Seventies, much of it was reaching the 
- L pn end of its working life at a time when . 

v T ^ ‘l i • funds for replacement and repair were 

j . F .; WAfpflZ.typq reports were only part short 1 . - . . . . 

■i Infers needed help : The last major change in the late 

4 ^ W. apparatus ,whidi was not seventies was the opening of eligibility 

1“’. 1 8 Hrtlv ? sd*u- for membership to all l.c.a.s in Eog- 
■- SDmC oE ,he o] i land a « d Wales. The DBS had hop& 

k. v|; ^Pp0 eah «. ^ there was a renewed that organizations like Cleapse would 


iUIUUI SUBIIW. , *. 

science leaching in many sch o ols. 

^entw^he science curriculum. The 
considerable demand for our 1 guides 
encourages us to think that this 
approach is right. The growth in our 
membership has produced, economies 
pf scale but even so We have to budget 
very carefully, trying 'to keep l.e a, 
costs for our services as low as possi- 
ble. Science advisers, science teachers 
and laboratory technicians are having 
to struggle to provide good Science 
education for our young people and it 
is our job to serve them. 

David Tawney is the director of the 
Ueapse School Science Sen’ice but the 
views expressed are not necessarily 
those of die sen ice. * 




I A Century of Change 
Read by Robert Hardy 
Lloyd (Jearge to Beveridge 
Read by Trevor Macdonald 
Sussex Tapes, Townsend Puulshot, 
DeVfzes, Wills. 

Each £5.98 (cassette), £6.90 (reel ) • 

S ussex Topes have moved down 
the age range and produced 
their first material for O level 
and CSE. These urc two eight- 
hour tapes making up a series entitled 
‘‘A Social and Econpmic Hisiory of 
Srltaiil I7l)0-iy$0", a subject which 

I covers soirte of the most popular 16+ 
syllabuses. 

Instead of the now- traditional Sus- 
’ sex Tapes* meeting of academic mind* 
in unscripted discussion , the script is 
rv.id J*v i well-known voice, inter* 
’iperseef with readings from contem- 
porary Hourccs iind the odd industrial 
song. A few rather basic sound effects 
- angry rioting noises for people 
pulling down tnc first turnpikes in 
| disgust nt the tolls, horses’ hooves - 
I make it more difficult to hear what's 
I being said, hut certainly add to the 
I atmosphere. This move un (ape to- 
/ wards something more like the typical 
*i radio programme than the typical 


exam- geared tape is a welcome one, 
not only for its presentation, bm for 
the research and assembly of relevant 
sources, for which teachers have less 
and less time. With ench tape comes a 
fact sheet that can be copied for dis- 
tribution to pupils, containing a synop- 
sis of w hut’s on the tape, u few notes or 
hints (watch out for the spelling of 
Secbohni Rownlrce). u bibliography- 
and some questions for further study.. 

A Century , of Change Is about 
population growth, agriculture and 
transport. Population is a difficult 
topic at this level because there are 
even fewer right answers than iu the 
rest of hibtory. Robert 1 lardy reads 
beautifully through si series u{ 
favourite, outsider and no- hope r pos- 
sibilities as causes of the trenreniious 
surge in the 19th-century imputation,; 
but the script dues'! make it sufficient- 
ly dear which were which, Oihcrwise 
tnc (ape is Ideal, including al[ the 
standard information on Cuke and 
Tmvnsfrcnd. Brindley and Telford, 
and, in uddition, some iiiuminaiing r 
eyewitness accounts Onldokcrs gasp 
and cannon roar from the river-bank at . 
the opening of Telford's 19-span j 
aqueduct over (he River Dec; Cobhclt 
! waxes lyrical the; awe-inspiring sight I 


Cell structure 


Of a coach-and-eight setting out, while 
a German onlooker marvels at the case 
and apparent comfort in which people 
travel on top of the stagecoach without 
? CTen . a ra '*' Everything on 

road qnd canal was geared to equine 


us reforms nnd prosperity the Victo- 
| nan ago - had. stiU left a legacy of 
1 If e ^ v ' ers Liberal reaction, 

the effects of two wip, the economic 
problems between them, and the real 
beginnings of the welfare state. A 
section on intpr-war unemployment 
tm dpovc tly inlpiici[ly cohu/miB g„"' 
ernmenu rMaunipliou that the level of 
social services must fall in Hoe with nq i 
ailing economy. Goverunients'ccrtaJu. 
ly haven't changed./ 

.kJ'iB.f a raore “pbtc subject than 
the 18th century when the Industrial 
Revolution was snU i n the making, and 
the t»|x lx correspondingly less . vivid. 
But both wlj| serve a : useful ptirpewp 
ciUier for introducing the topics fon he 
first lime or, at (he btlier «d «f ihl 
process, for Revision, 


MItosis/Melosis Print Set 
Reference M80001/2. Price £9.75. 
Available from Philip Harris Biolo R - 

L *?‘ OIdml *on. Weston-super- 
Mare, Avon BS24 9BJ. ^ 

T he pack consists pf a set of A4 
sheets on thin glossy card. Two 
sheets^ contain. 12 photographs 
. different stages of meiosis 
and. a further two sheets another 12 
piciurcs of mitosis. Ten sets of each 

^SiT mcn i d i C = r stUfJ ent practic- 
™ ‘; h * h ,lscc ] lactic-propionic orcein 
f^^iome stain. Cells in the 
- L;,h of h!! 10 * 1 stratum were used 

Unfon ri Vl9 . Sla ^ 8 8nd CC,|S fr™ 

' Un -T^, n fi P fpt lne mitotic ones. 

■ ■ i De notes make very dear the need 
,h ° differcnccs »n Hming 
‘ and1Slmh« P”^ 58 of «» division 

'-sptBSBjatt' 


arranged to form a clock face indicat- 
ing the continuity of the process. In 
contrast meiosis only occurs once dur- 
ing a generation cycle and therefore a 
linear arrangement is more appropri- 
ate. For both types of cell division 
diagrams provide an indication of the 
timing of the different stages. 

The rest of the notes provide a 
concise description of the stages oi 
division directly related to the photo- 
graphs. It is suggested that the pictures 
be cut out and stuck on to a sheet o» 
card and appropriately labelled to 
produce a chart of tliq process. They do, 
however, neglect to mention the value 


of presenting a class with sets of me 
pictures with the numbers removed 
and giving them the task to sort the 
material into the correct order oi 
events; a technique that was intro- 
duced with Nuffieid Biology in the mia 
sixties but is still appropriate today- 
The photographs themselves are 
good examples of the material that 
students might, if lucky, find intheir 
ovyn preparations. Thus they perform 
Another important ftinedon as a direct 
help to practical work in enabling 
Identification of stages to be made, 

V : . ;/John A BarHer 
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Scale 1 Posts 

OLDHAM 

METROPOLITAN 

BOROUGH 

GLODWICH INFANT/ 
NURSERY SCHOOL 
Olutlwlcli Road, Oldham 

TEMPORARY SCALE 1 
TEACHER 

Required lor January 
1984 or ftoonest possible 
thereafter, mainly recep- 
tion children. 

The school is open plan 
ufiiuiitWn .. n , "< , nino la 

a 

Middle School 

Educatloi^^^^^ 

By Subiect Classification 


English 

Scale 1 Posts 


Music ! 

Scale 1 Pos ts 

BEDFORDSHIRE 
NORTHERN AREA 
HOLYWELL MIDDLE 

.Red Lmn Close, Crnnrield. 

Mr.T. James 

9°- ' 3 °Co-edueatlonisl MJddia 

School, number on roll sau 
. Required for 
Muelc Teacher, Scale 1 . 
teach Music ‘brouohout the 
ape ramie and to be responsi 
bio for organ I lalng the subject.. 
An Interest in ox l ra-ciirrlcii- 
lum aspects oT the subject is 

B "US? l *Api»ltcntlon forms Bl ' d 
fur I ho r details from D.J.H- 
Know I as. Northern Area 

HeVli* *Ceu 1 d wel I * C St i roeL*°BetL 

Secon^ 

/By Subject Classification 
• Classics 

H^ads of Department 


LONDON 

. y^l^&^Prn^edon. 

London SVV20 8HD 

Classics f Scale SJ to taaclt 
.Creak end Latin to ’ A level 
snd some Classical Studies- 
■ .Please . apply to the- H«no- 


BEXLEY 

LONDON BOROUGH 
RIVERSIDE SCHOOL . 
Ynrntoii Way. Erlth. Kent 
DA IB 4DW 
Tel: 01-310 01 I I 
English teacher. Scale I. part- 
time. v-antet! ror January. An 
enthusiastic, capable teacher 
Tor iwn days a week laubject 
to some negotiation i . 

Bend letter of application, 
.together with c.v. to the 
Headmaster. L.A.A. . efi4S. 
1 61 97 1 I 132422 


Mathematics 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


AVON COUNTY 

2?a R rKn N R^^,J^r 

Son:°Vb 2 B 0 mlxe^tloo In 6th 

msm 

PL#®i^ 


Scale 1 Posts 

DONCASTER 

Mosbcirounh 585838 

l a^r^Jl^-nporay J f«cSS 
iS^omeof?.- ^‘ippropH-^ 

I cjunllf IcatloilH. 

Form Of 238 students. 
alt^'^rSbtalneaW 

• fe^SS^w-S^-Si 

adilrDBBcs of J^ 3 fg[ er68B 

CKAE plouset. (66383^ |gg 


Modern Languages ^ 

Scale 1 Posts S 

WILTSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
THE RIDECWAY (iCHOOL 
Invnrory Road. Wrounhton, 
Swindon. Wiltshire SN4 9DR 
Tel: Swlndun I07H3I 812824 
Urgently required temporary 
teacher of French to cover 
niucnrnlty leave during the 
Spring and Summer term*. 
1084. Teaching of clnases at 
all levels. Including 6th rarm 
Is required. 

The school Is delightfully 
situated at the foot or the. 
Marlborough Downs and has 
an exrallent range of sporting 
facilities. Including squash 
courts and a 25m Indoor ho- 
ot od swimming pool. 

Physical Education 
Scale 1 Posts 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

PS¥^mc£H%SCH0 0 L 

UsV™r*d°for A '27 th rl Feb?uSry 

1 984 h V “ Education. 

Scale I. to Join a 
of Applicants should be 

good all round gamoB pi®}'*" 
a«* ■ Modern 

Bas.n.ssa a, vs- 

LONDON 

V S R ?Wo E w^?. N WpmJedon. 

G°rm°Co^?ehe?Mvg Hlgh^ 

' ' « e S? d o r |cife mP l“ r AS 

Lblllty to teach Biology an 


Science 

Scale 1 Posts 


LONDON 

NOTRE DAME 111011 

SCHOOL IRCl 

118 61. Georges Rond. 

Lundnn BF.l 

Ul-261 1121 


Appointments in 
Scotland 


l«i<urcientatlvnH plnuM- *n; 
Phll(|> Grcrn Ed unit If null 
advertlai-im-nt nmlnr iiiIhi rl- 
lannout SHLtluil. 1 66036) 

1 70000 


01-261 1121 

Girls 4 form Compruhoml VP 
11-18 tRall 7001 
HundmlMrFMi Mister Mvrn 
POOLE 

TEMPORARY TEACHER • 
BIOLOGY 

Required immediately until 
Easter. Biology teacher up to 
CSE and O love] standard. 

Apply with curriculum vitae 
and the names of two refsreae 
to Headmistress. 166378^^^^ 

would 10 t>e°Berloiisly con.l- 

" c A d pM cat“ o"y Vhould be sent 

ft Sr^-JSS 


Social Studies 
Scale 1 Posts 


By Subject Classification 

Arts and Design 

Heads of Department 

• ^mXBlfB^etfCIChas 

hndepBJido nt (O . B.G.6 ; A . ) 

stai TWBVWif cj I* 

SSSS^ttiSKW^ lho 

fijsSrSV 

school- Apart from API ■t o 
live!, both Art and t»'« J 
tory of Art ore currently 
offered as separate A *°vei 
subjects or the London Uni 

W, ffi&SF| r n I- con- 

^u5t r n«? P aS£ ly ?o thi fidus" 
ffio Aufhortty for Pf rmh>«lon 

l ° P°eese y npp"y 

vttaei coaeiher with nnmMa 
addresses 11 and telephone ''“i™ - 

iSil “n Bt ro f 81218 


Science 

Other Assistants 

LONDON WC1 

llt'qulrcil urfioutly expert- 
ciicnd tutor for l'/r oust, i la 
hours per u'nrk) tu teurli 'O* 
& -A' level CHEMISTRY. 

For further dilnlls and to 
arrange Interview pleano tele- 
nhouir the Principal. Cen«r--I 
c.c.e. Tutorial Gollvnc. ■ U 
Harbrnnd St-, London WCI. 
01-2 78 6622 topposlta Rui- 
anil Snurara Staticmt. (661001 
1 84824 


LONDON 

FOREST GIRLS' SCHOOL 

.hV'rirfit luatar.ee. lor 

2 Salary . will be , * hB 




E88EX 

I^Tjg'c^ssVw.o 


Religious Education 
Scale 1 Posts 

BEDFORDSHIRE 
llcatlniaatar : Mr. R.n. 

SSSSpST^gir-- 

?#r E S E,i ^ 

|VS E Sn SSy^.e.TUo.^, 

both 

able a t ul1 .-.IISh This I a 

SJSSri?,“JSSiSi““ ! f " 1 

or “ lerniS' 0 Mn ai iTuav bo 
Ifled .and. expanen _ 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
fflS^EMVmTBR EAD 

SSSliT "«ad.“* Zr K««" loU ‘ 

Sl Se'e P “under Secondary R e II • 

AM. Know'edga ^I'ssoaS 
166061 I 


I ndependent School s 

Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mist resses 

PRESTON 


English ' 

Other Assistants 

SURREY 

OBM E II OU SF. SCIIOO L 
Tllliuraeow. Godttone 
liidenandent St-nooi* 
Av^rja.lnn. to-art. c 


Other than by Sub|ect 
Glassification 

Other Assistants 

ESSEX 

GOS FIELD SCHOOL . 

He mead. 

yeBrsL' V Spor* 0 aiitl ‘ a. 


Wtlll/^S r dri!»q V « B r *n\u*lt 

IIHCfut. .umllnn wltlt 


frtro. full-tint 

•illftli mnihur. 


UM Lettnr of imiucntlun wl Jh 
Mcatlmiuitnr. *660391 i“ a 


prav(uu« aimHM*»t» 

K tO ?l FIELD PRIOR Y 
ffiwoud ROW. Fulwood. 

SSwsaiUflMSW 

if.n'.lr.a , ror AB.IK ”V' . S 
and h“vo l»«> u 

saViTSf -s» , -.ke hxrtsi 

required to , *““n Qicla. and 

ffSr 1 /.:*-’-""' 

W 1»W.t b an “ aptSl«ljSK' ' with 


Pastoral 

Other Assistants 


SUSSEX 

TnT^ioSi' SsRr r aK 

kvvs;;* ^ 

< n writing fltv- 


NORTH LONDON • 


Pr eparatory Schootf 

Headshi ps 

LONDONfKENT 




•JT oi.AVl'.'A SCHOOL 
b Ivew Elliiom. HC» 

Tilt IIF.ADSH1P 

,.r chi» I'rlinnry n« 
■school for ISO bnp w 
Slrta »I*I tn y Qt jr ra ' Uha 
Ir^n^Powon retire*- 

i«°,iin Trn»”c 



I'liKI 1 BCIIOOLB 

fiiiitiniii'ii — 

Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 

NOTTINGHAM 

ST. JOlKPlI M.tj; PHIMAHY 

ipJi»Ei*i:ivi»rNT imv 
SCHOOL 

ySS.'JfJ," 1 w l! h ,,B r Y M* " ilVl 1.11 M Y 

an iuIv.iiHiihm- ni'iirm'*"* 

iii> ply In writ Inn 

wJlh CZiirrlrumin Vltaw 

Ilnnlni 1*1 rows. II I r» 

BSirRuiWatli. Nii'sAy 

jVlMfit'l 6,, ‘ Jn, “ ,a ' Y 20001 J 


By S ubject Classification 
Classics 

Other Assistants 


rkkkhiiikk 

Oil A rOHV PREPARATORY 

(InwiVoflh*. Ilurinil Ha»»«li. 

B5j.aSa‘7Sr *"«•* , 1U , B n 

r. *|V|.' ..I lu-r JO ‘"“‘J* 

c'l.AKSll.'S in f..E «ml I’.h.m. 
Hiiimm Catholic l»;oforreH. 
AljllLtv U» miirh iinirlfffi 

‘"'XSiflTVn wrl H um wlHj.c.V; 

?zv.r: '"Wr 

C07337) 4311. l663'Jl I SO I 


English 

Other Assistants 


LONDON 

Rc-«lti l ro.l from Jon ' «*' « 5 
huuii ns niiMltoln Hi"':®"'?; f 
Cln>s Tnarlicr » r nli ,r oljli Eli 

■llJjih BporldlLnl fui 1 fl - IQ *“ ,,r 

olds In Girl* JLoikIuii D«v 

SC FYir!ii*»r liitorinuilon Irani 
und application* to Tin- Hone - 
inUtrcJ*. lln " 

SrhioJ. !■ I ■•-iiibjrintwr- SWA 

London W a. Tail. anHl2 4 

0121. i33B&7j AO A' 




Geography 
Other Assistants 


SUKKKY 

-rill II aWTIKiKN* 1 . . 

f'mniMi l.'ourt . 

HAPS. llf>lirtllll*l I>uv. 11" 

Yunna ,IL - r . li rJ.V l rSiKi 

lS84 ,|r rtir r O ri r«Vl aV* 1 } 1 V^ 1 Vi» 

l> . i s . Ts . in undo rd . A 1H 1 ‘ * y '•* 

ii iiiiiiN't n» fniviiinnfli . 

kSSmnl 5!inpr*lol.in «luti..H. 
11 ‘a" iimuIo? l'i*n I- 

“ ' V a ppiy" »-tf- r tHi“pi >.»>« 

wujrsn f *,. <«****> 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 


LONDON 

THK Mll.l. Ill LI. JlINKIIt 
SCHOOL 

IlHmom . . 

rn.inlrnj* In ■i,UI-l-«<lu'iiurv « 
JIJNIDH 1-OHM TI-.A< II 
lull hilly till I* Innipiu-ury 

iinpilllll iiiiTlil hill With I III' |MIS" 

ilblilty oT it |innniini>iil pnsl- 

Hon inter. 

Apply IniniPilliit.Hy In wrll- 
Inn wllli fui I C.V. n nil nniiio« 
of i wo rnhirrnii to tlao 
lor. nolniuiit Hihoul . Mill 
Hill. Lninlc.ii NWT 4En. ni- 
i-hmlnn S.A.E- (33863) 2U3624 


NORTH DEVON 

Tauchnr required ill rn-niliicu- 
t in mil board Inn preparatory 
nrl.onl for Juiilar/Mltlcllo 
Clunoral Subjncl* ihiiI in 
unnumc rnuponalbllliy Tor Art 
anil Craft iliriiiiHiinui ilin 
ailniul. iVilllniinvMfl Hi l»nll» 
with nh'ln 1 ail mo* would lm 
Dpurncloled na would ilonlm 
In develop the Art flfiparliunni 
In the new Centre. Muni en- 
joy livlnn In the country untl 
uci-tla in lie maiden I . Bur- 
■ilium tt-nlii. , , 

A pill lea 1 Ions III writ lim 
with full currleuliini vitae tuui 
jmuien und ncUlroxinH of thrnt- 
rofrrnrn to llur HcBilmuslnr. 
St. Mli-hitnl'H. Ti.mniucI' 
Co urr . lln rilx tlll’l ■>. N . I invo I. 
EX3I 3HZ . 1312721 305624 



OFf^CHNOLOGY AND DGSIGN 

OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 

fl&'sOQR as possible. 

FNC?iiw\ E e L a < i T c l ^ R (60% 01 LBCturer D 

(ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 


P 1 ® P“> oKara an opport uX 


^[^® sfCBduCBli0ll ; ,n 8 mulit-ctjRurti community 

ASSOCIATE LECTURER (80% of Lecturer 1 ) 
ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION 

l ®!^ hln 9 co nlribulfon to the overall 
fn 9 Education provision In the district and lo 
dg responsible for Ute management and development ol 

Co nlres ramrn 0 at onoof,he College’s Adult education 

Salaries: 60%/80% Lsciurer t Scale C5.649-E9, 735 oro 
rafa. K 

Application forms and further details available from Uie 
Prinapar at (he College. (SAE please) 

Closing date: I3fh January, 1984: ’ : 


Colleges of Further 
Education 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
in.it ri 

A«!lf. € «. 

! ^ 'rS ""''ii.. 1 ‘'TutfuSi nn 

IMyivi»nt C.ittniiurv f v 
<r, AI-l“LC- rr in" jr lvrl...M. ...» 

pfar “ f tw " 

HOTHERHAM 

METltOPOLITAN 

COUNCIL 

HOCK I N O IIAMCOLLEG E 
OF I'.E. 

Wnlh-i.po..-l> un F ,,n ' 

Itailn-rhoni 

i Tnli HnllmrltHUi 8743 101 

Hun uli i'll tiriinnt iy 

TKMPOH AnY LECTURER 
1 MOTOR VF.lflCI.L 
rNUNlXIIINll t £5 . fi ‘12 - 
LU. 733 p.u.l 

ItcniHriul tor two inmi* 

rmiiuii-i.ci.in I 't J*J l,,l '' r5 J} 

HUM. with *i iioaHlldlllv ui 
u lurthnr rimirurt iiirru- 
<lf lr*r. 

..pprop.lnt',. q-alinrallnm 
niici iixperlaiiCK und l»i 
ultLy it timi-lllmi quit I If Ira- 
• ■ . 1 1 1 und hint* 1.1 mi o*i*.'rl* 
"lit", mot It* If) la ih*> 

Aiiplh itt Inna I hi inn cl In July 
■« 1 i B iifi <■ liy rnrrUiilti.il vltan. 
(i> lii.-lnclo iiiinif'H/iidd.-n'n*"" 
nr two rnfi.ruuN, to Tim 
I* rln i*li»t I “« »t ,p C o1 * 

leer u<lilri'»i. 

Aiiplh-iit Inns I rum pnr- 
f)uns «bla to work purl- 
il mu wl(l bn co. inhl tin'll. 

W.B. MubhoH. Olrnctnr 

SLoESV” n -SSS c o”* 


Youth and 
Community Service 


HUMBERSIDE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
VO UT H SERVICE „ ^ „ 
WALTHAM TOLL BA It 
YOUTH CENTRE 
VOUTII TUTOR _ 

I JNC Ronnu 3 ?, * *.■ 

£B 178 n.e. - £9.183 !>■■>. I 
Application!) nr* Invltod from 
rxporlnui-od youth vva J"'* er %°!" 
ii; U i hors I nr iJils post- The 
Vuuth Tutor will 

lilv* ft*r thf* work of tlii' * oiitij 
Ceinrt- Lint will i.I«o .? pt 'i?, t 
two timelullB iserh wwk ln- 
volvpJ lii Infiirma I adm.-ut Ion 
Ii Wn I ili'im Toll Bar 
School . 

The appointment la 
tended to forgo llitka, bo l we on 
the school, the Youth borvlce 
and the community and to 
at In the " 


KANO-NIGERIA 

MUSA II.IANt 1 COLLEC.F- 

Rrqulri'il <i* , *."MI M 

inr hub ..rwl* 

-t iild Isliiol . mult i nil l Inna 1 

-ill. ti.-rrliirul uii- 

nl tin v hi-Im»»iI !•» ' hlliln ai 
mini '1 - l-t ynirs. 

tivii iiriulnnlii li*a. In-ri 
wllli nl l"«-» , »."« yura 

Ill lit. nximrlrni **. n.«l 

mromiully i.voriu-i.s ««• 
cirr llliy I »«•- mint a i'll 

I |) Head Of firlmir**/ 

MalliH It. 

iKi Hcnd ul lliiiiiunlth’i* 
IlniiiirtmL-Ml. 

As the hlithil I nt nke uf 
I wn i Innu-B Wl.a ildinltH'd 
only III Orlcilior II la eaaon- 
tlul I liut ttiilf select ntl In- 
nrfipurrd l« liiiith nil hhI»“ 
jartB hi ihn Primary bei- 
thin wlillii »ettlnn tin their 
own Snconilury dciiari- 
ment . 

The poaln offer lonn 
torm nroBPocls •lid « mar- 
ried ronpla woultl bn pro- 
rarrnd. However aliMiln ap> 
ullcantn can ho consider on. 

Attractive aalnrlna will 

be paid to thoBo aelactotl. 

Furnlshad acrommodution, 
true 1 paaaanaa and oenrro.ia 
hmiie Infflvn will be ln- 

i-llidril. 

Aiiullcunis slm.il.l Homi 
■-urrli'iiluii) vltan U* tnun W 
mMMlbla to .tm r.illowlnji 
addreaa Mat Mu date* vvlirit 
uva liable to Hike UP 
iii>P"intinnnt. 

VV. A. Slowtl.nr, IlmMl- 

"SffiL.SS: 

10 Eiunl.etb rorrato. 
Elltium. I .mill. »n bLJ. 
103583) 460000 


Child Care 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 30. 12,83 
U.S.A. 

partner ■auQht to" help da- 
velop innovative for profit 
Offi leornlno exchanoo end centre 

OIB in Loudon. Small Investment 

d °Wr1te ,e Box No. TES 00089, 

LDSHIRE Can°o r . y EcVM VbX. 

)N COMMITTEE 1 ' Bn 666000 

AI 1C HTON 

IAL SCHOOL URGENTLY REQUIRED part- 

Manor , Wotley U "m« teacher of Arabic with 

ikn on rrent ST9 excellent command of Arabic 

unticF. LanauBae and Literature and 
SENIOR HOUSE n nood command of English. 

n.C.C.O. Orado 31 The Internntlonel School of 
is anon os ?nr London CrawnUalo Road, 

uidonilal "Chool for NW1. «01l 3Bd 

up to IS yu“J,s with 0459- 133844) 660000 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
FniJCATION COMMITTEE 
C IT FLY II A I IG HTON 
IMiMn ENTIA L SC1IOOL 

W'-xi wnnd Maitiir. Wotley 
it. irk*. Stokn on Trent ST3 

m-SIDENT SENIOR HOUSE- 
PaIIENT t R.C.C.O. Orado 3^ 

rrqilirnd us anon 0B P«*“' 

<11 this residential jchool for 
buys nned up to 13 vonr 8 wit 
N|i>: rlnl adt.isatlo.ial noeda- Ex 

P * ' Sul « r y : * E <•" 26 V to M.005 

pur u 11 n uni fleas. 

Tiou 1 linrue ■ 2 bodroomod 

flui nr lierialt avnllablai. 

All applicant!. arenHkedto 
note Hint I* R 1,10 c .® u n*^ 

Council's view that It '■ “f 
slraliln far tholr employees *0 
bn niftmbcra of an appropriate 
1 'radoe Union. . , .... 

For ru rill or pn . r J lc, i la J5 ■ 

apply In writing to the hoed- 

swr.j msr ■•**«»« 


CYPRUS ... I 


™On5 I «lon‘i. flaotJ aiwploynient 
teJI OP ° r haw to con- 

BO*.* “siras po-jsi “«■ 


Education Department 

ASSISTANT 
COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION OFFICER 

Salary £11,763-513,188 
THURROCK AREA 


post is t 
Office an 

)06sd .at Qraya j 
d QfiMfAl uftlik mil 

foulh and Community 

Thuirock 
In atfdiUo 
Com muni 

".l^nnnni nUIR Wll 

Area. 

« to (ocol respor 

iy Gduftnlinn hr 

h the community in the 
labilities toe Assistant 

contribute 
special pr 
Apoffcanli 

► to the organisat 
ejects and youth b 

1 ohfVitH Isa 1.4, 

leer is ..expected to 
ton 'At Cqunty eventa, 
aadofs (raining course. 

teadets oi 
Closing d 

Afta.ll.-ll 

a eHiDtlHj D0 loot 

r Graduates In a r 
ate: 20 lb January, 

‘here, qualified youth 
aievanl discipline. 
1984 - ■ 

«KP.i«nion lorma end ttirthet detaJU avaiiBhU 



Miscellaneous 


REPRESENTATIVES All arena 
uf UK. Salary + lornml*- 
If lull. 23 - 43. Own car. 

FcUruiiry to July. TBOchlnn 
expnrh-nue prorerrofl. Philip 
Creen Ertucutlonal il'oraoii- 
noil . 1 »2u Alcenter Road. 

Bindley. Warwicks. D80 
7NII. (697781 660000 


STOCKHOLM 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 
OK STOCKHOLM 
After four year* ul It>H • til® 
nrat two hb Curriculum Con- 
Bultunl - our Prliicli>nl Imd 
decided not to remain iMyond 
the current contract PBrlud, 
which axplroa In July. 198/*. 

The Board of 1SS Invltcu 
application* Irom aultobly 
qualified men and women fur 

H^Nc!p n AL. ,: 

in addition, as a rn . l,,,l 1 , .. 1 “ r 
the Board's Intantlnn Jo c ““‘ 
solitlata and xirniinthen the 
management st rue tore- or ll." 

■cbool. appllcatioiia nre In- 
%ttoU fur ine ponitlon of. 

VICE PRINCIPAL. 

Further detnlle about U>" 
school and the □b.ive.inen- 
tloneil (lualtluiia will be for- 
warded on receipt of " ™ r .{*J 
ten application with detullou 
curriculum vltne. rddraaoed 
to: The Seleriion C T an ; ,11 A l ,,rk' 
International School of Stock 
holm. Johonil""pniun IB. lla 
38 Stockliolm. Sweden. 

Closing date for appllea- 

’’“we "I'onrrl .hut we ran.,... 
I *5 3 8 68 'l'" l " ln,,,,U " e '“^OOOO 


COVENTRY 

A Youth Training Scheme in 

Coventry whirl. tr “* "■ * l . \ 

ynur old* for b? ,p,0 7.^ , l ? 1 l ‘ l 
wiihin 1 1. n Itocroatlon indue- 

try. require* u u.ipervlau. 

with loarliimi experience to 
ru-urdliiatn tranlitees 
lonclilim aoaalona In Junior 
Bihnab. Coaching di.nHflra- 
tlona hi gymnaatTca, bosket 
ball and trampollnlnn ore do- 

B,l Inittal eppolntmont for 1 2 
months only. ... 

□alary up to £6, 133 por 

'"'Applications In wrltlnn, 
qlvlnn name, and °^ r “ pinna 

VK-7 , SS"JS.“ 


DERBYSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
DEPUTY PRINCIPAL 

White Hall Centre for 
Open Country Purauita. 
Buxton . 

For lull details please 
see Outdoor Education 
bet (loll . I663BBI 6ftOOuO 


SUMMER TEACHING JOBS 
IN AMERICA - Work on US 
rlilldrona* summer camps, 
June to end AunUHt: 
under HOLIDAYS AND 
ACCOMMODATION- 


Outdoor Education 


BRYN DU 
LLANBERIS 

THE CENTRE 

FOR mountain ventures 

Wffi^&^SSSSTTP E C n°v B ,Vo 9 ‘l 

mental Activities. 

Mountain Ventures Ltd. 

R~r x..° s r ""7 n is! 

Tn“ H 651-73,^73a- .»S0J 
” DERBYSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

WHITE MALL CENTRE 

FOR OPEN COUNTRY 
PURSUITS 
Buxton 

Applications are Invited 
from qualified teachers fur 
the post of resident DEPU- 
TY PRINCIPAL nt White 
Hall Centro. Tho Centre, 
altuiuad In the Peak Park, 
offers courses In adventure 
bused outdoor odurailnn 
for Derbyshire school and 
youth sroupa as well as 
coachlns courses In u a vari- 
ety of outdoor pursuits for 
youun people and nthill*. 

Applicants ahould have 
nxperlcuce of outdoor pur- 
auita education and en- 
vironmental .lwurenoea. 

They will normally have 
some exporlento of work 
hi residential con tree a* 
well ob s high lavol of P«r- 
sonul proficiency in Bl 
least throe of the follow- 
ins:- mountaincraft, rock 
climbing, sailing, csvlnn 
and cenoelnd. A clean driv- 
ing licence In esaentlal. 

Sulnry - Group 4 Deputy 
Head plua extraneous 
duties allowance. 

Special ronaldariiHon 
will be given to h°l*l orB l “f 
the MIC. RYA Senior In- 

struction add the Cave 

Leadurii Certificate a. A 
current First Aid Certifi- 
cate la essential. 

Application forma and 
further d«lall* If At 
please) inay b* obtalnsa 

Ec?ucatlanf Co^oFflc*^ 
Matlock, o.,rbvBhlre DE4 



SJSTfANjTBACH 

Ai 


JWO’ EFL TEACHERS 

S ;;stts 

k»,"SS bws, aS 

itlri 'l. 

ETl f“w5fi = 

Bath. Avon. <6|264i 460006 


Leisure Services 
Youlh and Communlly Division 

Youth and Community 

Work©r (Team Leader) 
£8,646-£9,714 p.a. (Ref: 145) 

Prafesaionally qualified Youth and 


eidBnSrtS? 8 ^^- ? e Centre has recently been 
reflllsd and refurbished, and 






4 i«H loom a , 1 . - aames and socfal areaB. The Canire's 
- Ieam are acUvelv Involved In creaUvd arts, including 

■ 8 P°^ 3 ' especially footbfil 

itre staff team and relationships 


orkerswhohave axperlenoa of worklna wHhAfro 


QfouQSBnriflnnIii a i activiues, assisting self help 
will initially be for a period ol 


Wraprta ^ ab0V6 P ° 318 ' r8localion axpenSe3 wher e 

TrentBridM H Hn?.? B lon J- Bl8Ur ? Sarvlc0 8 Department, 
knHin«2-9?5°, u ?. e ' Fox Road, Waal BrldafordT 

An Equal O pportunity-Employer &**) . 



Nottinghamshire 
County Council 

Coumy Hb| 1 Wail B/Mofoid 
UMlingham hoi 7 Of 
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OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

continued 

DEVON 

SKERN LODGE OUTDOOR 
ADVBRTURE CENTRE 
■Enjoy in cut and Learning 
tliraunh Advcutiirn*. Multi, 
nriivlty hperlallat courses end/ 
ur Held atudlDB. Open all 

^Prices from £6.30 per 

11 THE BEST: paaiile. artlvl. 
ties, equipment AND value 
with from 1:8 rreo places. _ 
Phono MARTIN or ANDY 
on 02372 5992 Or write S-L. 
ApiHeilors, Illdnrord. N. De- 
von EX39 'INC. 166456) 

680000 


EDINBURGH 


UNIVERSITY OK 
EDINBURGH 

DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

TEMPORARY IN- 

STRUCTORl RESIDENT) 

AT KIRBUSH POINT 
FIELD CENTRE for Hie 
period 1st March to 3 1st 
Ortuhnr, 1984. 

Applications are Invited 
from persons with 

appropriate experience and 
qunllfiratlons for the 
above post. 

The auiceasiul candidate 
will be required to contri- 
bute tn the teaching a I 
snillnn, ennoainn. hillwalk- 
lug. and skt-ina. mid to 
undertake n xlmre «)f the 
residential duties. Ar.com- 
mutlutlun will lin provided 
In Hie Centre, and salary 
mi tli» Hi'ule startlug nt 
£6.310 per aiinnin. 

Lunar of uui>llciiilon. 
with a nirrlruliun vltne 
anil thn iiinneH unit iiddri't- 
hii* ot t w i j ri'fi'i-eeH. shuuld 
be anil to the Dlrortur nf 
Phynicii 1 Eil inn tlun , Uni- 
versity of Edlnburiih. 46 
PleaHDnci'. Edinburgh EH 8 
DTJ by January 0th. 1084. 
Further particular:) aru 
available [rnm this 
oddrea*. Please quote re- 
ferent-u No. 7039. (61265) 
680000 


MINIRVA OUTDOOR VEN- 
TURES Lnadnrn la Multi 
Activity Weeks fur Srhools. 
Send for colour brochure 
und dr tails ta Jaunlu Ituher- 
ton. Rbangyr Isuf Centre. 
l*en-v-cuo. Swansea Valley 
SA0 l OB. Tel: Abcrii-nvr 

<06301 730737. (953931 

680000 


■QUILVBR ACTIVITY CBN- 
tre. Multi uciivltv and 
fluid Htuilv emirscs fur Prim- 
ary. Secondary and YTS ago 
groups. Open all year. 
Choice of programme and 
activities. I free place per 
10. excellent aLL-ommudDlloii 

and qualified staff. Brochure 
from Knl Crovas Squill er 
Activity Centre. Rutllng- 
hopo . Shrewsbury. Tel: 
(038861. 347- (63932) 

»«nnnn 


1 VlS 1 M AMamC A A CM ' W°rk J °” 
ifg, Chlldron'l summar 
rnmn* lupe to August- s «2 

ad? P under , Holiday* and 
Accommodation. ,36a §goOOO 


N.T.I. HaS‘ d A n o ,la 7XoS5 7 rS f5r 
Telephone 0639 730 73 7 .or 

details of Minerva ■ South 
Wales Csntre. (OS3BBi eaooou 


English as a 
Foreign Language 


DIRECTOR OF STUDIES m- 

quirod by prlvut o In nil midi' 
school In the W . 1 nrru. Ex- 
perience uf ruunlnu on En- 
glish Dupartmunt and thor- 
ough knowledge rjf T.E.F.L. 
essential. Apply in writing 
to Box No. TES 0008 8. 
Priory House. St John’s 
Lane. EC1M 4 BX . 153863) 
700000 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EATON HALL 
INTERNATIONAL 

PRELIMINARY 
CERTIFICATE IN TEFL 

LICENTIATE DIPLOMA IN 
TEFSL ILTCLl 

DIPLOMA IN TEST 
(DIp.TESP) 

A combination of 111*- 
lance Learning fallowed h» 
Residential Ulm k (or 
toaclierH or graduates luud- 
Ing to the quail f lea t foils 
listed above. Distance no 
problem . 

Write for details to: The 
Hen In tear, Rnf TES 1 1 . 
Eaton Hall I lit nr nut Iona I, 
Retford , Nottinghamshire 
DN22 OPR ur Telephone 
(07771 706441. 1666251 

700000 


Personal 

Announcements 


ALTERNATIVES fur Lcudinr*. 
full-lime/ part-time. Expert- 
enru iinnei nsiary, ‘Curnnre 
In Radlu'. ‘Carpers In TV'. 

Carrera In writing & Pub- 
lishing' £1.73 eurli. All 
throe £4 25. Dept. 5 7 
Hamilton llnusr Publlslilng. 
□rlxwonh. Northamnton'. 

Phono (0604) 
881889.(66241) B00000 


EXETER 

T.E.F.L. manual rnvunl* high- 
ly* paid posts - min. uiiiil'ii*. 
required - how and where tu 
apply ... and lots more. For 
male tiuiLlini'D A gradual ns 
cunnlderlna E.F.L. (Inlil. 

Chiuiun: £4.95 to AVKO. 

Dept.. M. 10 ilcittysinuail. Ex- 
eter EX4 8LN. (66389)800000 


HOLIDAYS AND PERSONAL 


LOANS, from £100 arranged 
without security or dtdny. 
Campnll ft Robison Ltd. 107 


R.S.A. PREPARATORY 
CDUItSE 

Pn 1*1 -time nviinJllil I oiu'*u 
Jill). - May 1984 li'ndi nil IO 
mi lul«riiiill>iniilly rerun- 
nlsi'd TEFl. qiuillrli nllnn. 

AiHillcntlmih ,u Marble 
Arrh Tuiii'liur TraMilnn. 2 1 
Sturt Streel . LiiiiiIuii W2 
1 Oil. Toll 01-102 4373. 

(61269) 700000 


Education Courses 


LEARN E.F.L. 

English as forelm. language. 
Individualised Tuition 'O and 
'A' level tuition, manv silb- 
lects Icarus tutorials 01-038 
1721 - Telex: 22 - 861 

(013 1 7 1 70000U. 7 Kensing- 
ton High Street, l.undmi WB. 
(06890) 7600(10 

LINOUARAMA TEFL 
COURSES 

Over llie punt few year* 
a ureal maliY people liuvo 
nit ended Llnaiiaramn 

rourses In Trnthliiti Cn- 
qltxh nv a Fnralnn. Lnn- 
guunn hy Direct Method . 

Lluounrnma Is un Inter- 
national organisation with 
33 r.antrus In the United 
Kingdom und abroad und 
ampiuvB sumo 300 

tearher*. mom of whom 
joined through our TEFL 
training course*. 

u,- ’ |i..iinve •••» i-'lli naalvk 
popular couraaa 

Ss^'ess^v^®* 

^c 0 t llh ar- ,, ‘ ;h fr°m 

VAT. 

For furlher lnf urination 

ivrttu lo TnO i “ 

fe^'^aradown^Sis! 

Warnfo^A. ^Southampton 
SoTlV.^an 0 A S 4 0 . 3 .te^tampad 


Ruud. 

(629781 


YOUR INTERVIEW IN 

TEACHING by J. RoIm-i-id 
offer* (-undid ii lex iiJvIm. 32 
liHI'-i £1.60. New Edii.aiHin 
Pres*. 37 A Old Lliiui iiHtnr 
St.. WCI. 1631631 80001)0 


scurioi. or hypnosis 

DllllOIMU riillTH'-S I Wkl'llllsl . 

Di-IiiIId: 01-359 6991. (383621 
HOODOO 


1 00 % MDIlTfiAGES for 
(enrlusr*. Far wrllton yuuiu- 
llon cuntml Al>ex Mnriliute 
Cuiinultnnl*, 23 Stunsiend 
Manor, Chuuin Ituiul. Sullen. 
Surrey. 01-661 9968 ur 01- 
642 5497. (15461) 806000 


WARREN RECORDINGS 

offer n Nervier cassette dii- 
plliutlun pre**lni)N from vuur 
inpns at our local Ion rp'-i'i'il- 
Inn. Warren Iteturdl n,is. 39 
Hnmlnln Avenue. I.oiiiliiu 
NW4 4LI>. Tel: 01-203 0306. 
1 1 7924i nnonrjn 


WRITE hiiiI sell Children's 
Sliieiii*. Mull tultlnn sales 
us* la iuiii e. Free Liuek lei 
Children ronmru*. (TES). 5/ 
9 Berkley Square. -Salftird. 
Mmichnnier MS 61)11. 
(037321 HOODOO 


i urmyil Slruat. London SWI 
EW. Write, phono nr call 
lor written terms. Tel: 01- 
839 3956. (18196) 800000 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES. 
Lliib ui C20.U00. Written 

teriiiH un ri'uiiPHt. RttiloN- 

Al. TRUST Ltd. si llcver 
.Street, I'h rudllly, l.,ind«in 

W I A 4RT. 01-491 

2954 . (18197) ftUOflUd 


IMMEDIATE MORTGAGES 

up tu 3 1 ') / Incnine: top-up* 

,•» 100%; re-morigugeii; 

hoinoiiwnnrs luuiis l money In 
7 d hvh i . Hometown 01-446 
3451. I I 6 I 3 8 I 800000 


JOB-HUNTING GUIDANCE 

HelpTllI liMPklet, Cururs cv- 
writing. npidii atluii-lurin*. 
lulervlnws. Clieiuie £3.95 to 
SCRIBES. 362 Old Bedfurri 


L.U2 7BS. 
800000 


For Sale 
and Wanted 


MAXIMUM MORTGAGES. 
"Top Ups". Remortgage*. 

Sm ured Luuiis fur tqacherN. 
Either phone 01-346 4653 

ur write: Martin Hassock 

Ltd. . Freepost, London 
NW4 I S' II. I 6908 I > 800000 


PART-TIME, well-paid work 
for leuclior*. SAE; 29. _L_an__y 


SAME DAY LOANS J 

A LOAN 8. Unaerured £10'J - 
£2.000. FULL MORTGAGES 
and romortgagoB Joe 

TRBChflra. Arrears casu - ^ c ^^|" 
Jldcred. For written auotu- 

"-“MW® 


CHEAP LUXURY HOLIDAYS. 
6000 home* for eschuiiqe III 
40 I'uimir lea. lutcrvar. 6 
SliKlnla l.nrie. A llusirucj . 
Derby. Tel: 0352 93893 I . 

■69184) H8DOUO 


SUMMER TEACHINQ JOBS 
IN AMERICA 

US ptfdrsni lumrrot aaip, noad 100s (4 
ipoos and cilia counsoiea (me ig IB'.si to 
miruci and lea wnh cn'idion Jun w sod ul 


Auguvt Rghm riflhi and van Board and 
toMTjv phn 8!X>-1?66 .alary fl limny wsdio 
iMoraig mdi up yi sir woaha nnel al'emaido 
UMUO 0P(N*1urMjUl (or sum alu Uo 
outafoor Ho. nan, aw> and wm havo a aemmo 


CARPETS ami Carpr-t T1 |l-n 
nliiluRl trade prh •■*. Mini 
■■Hikes. I con delivery, bur- 
duvn Ciirpeli. 87 LViihi 
G reen, roruiby. Nr. Liver, 
puul . Tel: 07 (14 H T4K39 * 

71163. <95644, ftfiUOlin 


PIANOS WANTED old nr 

uinilerii. ii pel ght ur (•rind. 
Hpni In lists In Guriiinii 
PlnilUN. I'liilMIs (ur s.ile un 
Uiilqiu- 7 liny lice trial I null 
£85-00. Welle ur plicuie 
Midland Pianos. King Ed- 
ward Pluro. Ul ruilmiliiini 1. 
02 1 -643 0963 niiyllme. 

(161761 860000 


TIES, BADGES. ETC. 

Cfl Irlniitlv pmrtlietMl Ul 
reiisuiidlilu urli «■». eslnli- 
l [shod many ) mrs. a nn.iie 
know il all over Ur I lulu by 
siulsl Ini si- Ii unis • Mollii- 
cumlie Lid. . I'D Hi >x 12. 
I'rustwl'-h. Miincliester M25 
7NA. Tel: 061-766 6883. 

1084641 HhOOOU 


Holidays 

and Accommodation 


ADVENTURE HOLIDAYS 3 
week* Kashmir and Ladnkli. 
Ottiimiui. Turkey and Mark 
Sea SvtIh, Honn Overland. 
.. ta.ia97». arfauae 


intaraalsd? ContaC: Tim Odnrda. HU MAO, 
U-H Bamva Bliaa). London W1. 7al: 837- 
7«8W7. I3MJ, 


COMB CAMPING •>■) I he » nil ■ 
uK - Cluirtpr ,i treilll lennl 
ilJlrruw bunt, lullv lltli-d lit 
in i mnili'ulale 12 pi-niile In 
■ ii in i<l. mi sliiiiiUird; 24 imr 
■pair' nf luiuls. wllli f.rsl- 
I’lilss HklUliers tn III ilk e 
ever V"-« ih - *» hull i ley reellv n ||- 
iMViible. Or nelf-ilrlvi- ,t Ins- 
urv 4 ur 6.|ierlh. Full ile- 
(all* from: I’atiun llmil See- 
vIcck 1. 1 if . . Biatfom l.urk. 
i-'nxtiiii. Leli-estorshiri!. Tel: 
K Ibyvnrlll 2 2 US . (667771 

H80O00 


DRISCOLL HOUSE Jtlll single 
■‘•iiinlH, jiLirti.il Ijn.inl. £4i 
ii. w.. all iinieullluH - Aiiulv 
1 72 New Kent Ituii'l. 1 nn- 
tiini si;i . oi - 703 -I I 75 . 
(5 1 11*1 6 1 n HO Dill) 


GITES Dfl FRANCE lliiliili.y- 
i utliL'ies In N ii r ■■•mill v . I- rrc 
Ill-Ill Imre . 1 <-l IP) 22 2027 8. 

I53H6UI HHIKMHJ 


REMBRANDTSV I LLE hv .llllv 
itiiin-r. I or ii free ■‘ui» ul 
this <!■- 1 1 iflln r i.l -uni ih-i-i ep- 
1 1 vi- essuy on Am si erdnni 
tmieiher wllli imr In-.u luu-i- 
nil IntH vldiiul loeluslyii luili- 
i In vs 1-1 (tint liiiillllillll 1 1 y ■ 
svelte ur pli uni- - Time Oil 
I. III.. 2« Cluisiee irlnsu. Lull- 
(Juil SW I X TIIU 01-235 
8 0 7 U . 1626431 HAOOOO 


SAILING - 1 HILLWALKING 
HOLIDAYS li.v vurl.l to 
Curiiyvnii. nntttiay. Snalii, 
Irolniul. hruiluml or our 
Run ml Brltulu expeillMu.i . 1 
- 3 weeks from £130 1 1,» idri- 
iuu fund. Noylirs yvelicuue. 
KKATIIEK. 3b Pnnrlivn 
Ruml. Slid field hi I 8UN 
Tel: U74-3 667992 nuv time- 
(58439) HBOUOO 


Home Exchange 
Holidays 


CHINA. POLAND. USSR 

Siu.lv Tuurs. ' ‘EDUCATION 
IN CHINA". 27 dnvs July' 
Ammsi. Trnns-hlberlun: 

\frjsetiw lu l > «.kln>i. Nanklnq. 
hh«n<ilinl. liiiiMi/hmi Caintun. 
Iluuii-Koija. f. 1 . 6fn>. 

■■EDUCATION IN I'Q- 
LAND" H - 15 Aoril. VVnr- 

*uw. Gdansk. £357. OTHER 
I'KOtillAMM Ei>- - ' ' Druinu 

In lliu USSR/Ptilaild". 
■'BovIpi hi.orls Adnilnisira- 
lion". Half-Term St (lords' 
Visl.s; •‘Tell 111 Toui-s”, plus 
fix) urn*., fnr funtballerH. 
nthlcli-s. Details. I liter- 
ehiiuiie Visits. Llayd* Bank 
C!liu,r>bers. 1 HA si rt-uth-un 
High Itond. I.undiin SWI 6 
I B G . 01-677 9398 (24 hr*). 
I53H21) 900U00 


nnVN DU-LLANBBR1I. The 
B rpnl re f or Mountain Ven- 
ture* In Snowdonia ■ Adven- 
ture ar II v II Y t oup«m bimi 

KPlf-coniBined occotninoflB 

lion avullnbla. Co ?i5 c * 

, 7^73 L ^r6 P l°4 U B'3» Tel 8 8 5o 5 (Jo 



Partnerships 


hkolii (Luiidiil.l utters linsl- 
ness/nrutessluniil niipcirl uiiltr- 
lo join esinbllelied and ex- 
pundlng Imlldny EFL + A;lj- 
vltlns orgnnlsutluii fur ihll- 
cJrrn and vounn atiidant*. hull 

experience ■ mu her/udniin Is- 

iratur able tu invest luiilial 
mill inin.aneninill skill* ■>* ‘t 
Direi tor. 

AuplleiitliMiH ysllli C..V. »«» 
tikuiLi. 27 Dclnmey hired,. 
I.! iilflu ii N IV I . Tel: 01-381 

0632 . <61274) 920000 


The liiteruntl, null ScHilul III 
l.iiiiflim yiii-ky Cu-llli-i-. inr In 
tuln uii prcili-sHlumil tmspM 
Wllli in a |>i r rule in lufiire lie- 
y eliiiuri'-ui llill I -h - style 

I'eiHiiirv mill hei (imlery eurrl- 
c 1. 1 li i ii ,iii,l (■■•iiei nl iiiimniie- 
lii nil 1 . 

Furl her iitii-u. uiur* traun 
I lie Dii-a-i'iui'. Ini ■•■-inil I until 

t '<>1lilliil,lll V S< fiinil ID Yolk 
Termer List. Itegi'iils I'.ii-k. 
l.iimliin N IV I . Ti l. (I|-«)3fl 
1206. (61273. 920000 


Properties 
for Sale 
& Wanted 


ESCAPE TO THE HEBRIDES 
uh'roo d fel K yle bha mT ?o Hajifl- 

tt:aiv^!a!Sb 

Bn pien*e ■ write or tdephnhc 
for brochure ■ Hob rid pun lloll- 

daya. Harbour, Troon. Ayr 

2„frr. 102-92 ) 3 1 64 44 . 


SMALL pri-st Uilinis liiii'iuuMe 
Si lliuil. Titsl hiiHsex tuyvn. 
£14.5011. Welle iliikimrst 
l.illiqil.nii- CU’lltri-. 9 1 ) Ill-Mil 
hi. I.ew-a- N. Tnl <U7 a JI6l 
7 153B- i6(i21 a il 9400011 


NORTH 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
TO LET 

Range of Brick Built F arm 
Buildings In Secluded 
Position 

ftiwiico^yschOQl. 

SMITH-WOOLLEY 

Colllngham, Newark, 
Notts. 

Tel: Newark (0836) 892456 



, • J \ 

w 


es on your doorstep 


I please dell’ 

there are hundreds of job °P^Ji , l , fiona , l ^ I lo me ever 

classified pages of The Times Educ^t o , nanie — 

Supplement every week. Make sur ^ week ^ ^ dclrcs3 - 

them first by buying your own copy ev ry | 

Simply complete the coupon on this 

advertisement and give it to your local I signature 

newsagent. 


Fl^edellver a copy oTThe Tmics ; Educational Supplement 
to me every Friday until further notice. 


Date. 
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M aking predictions incdtiuilion 
Iwromcs more hazardous as 
the decade progresses, finch 
year, so fur, has held fresh 
surprises, and what 1V84 will bring is 
open to speculation. In the Inst two end 
of year columns 1 have been predicting 
that in the following year a critical 
DliS report oil middle schools will 
appear. It has now been published, 
and my guess is (hat some authorities 
with schools for 8 to 12-ycnr-ulds and 
falling enrolments will switch hack to 7 
to 1 1 junior schools. 

Already people who claim to know 
these things me saying that 1984 will 
see the departure of Sir Monty Python, 
so my second prediction is that some- 
time during the year lie will become 
Earl Python of lied lam. Picking up 
what is left of education will he no 
small job, and the only racing certainly 
is that the job will not be given to lib 
junior ministerial sidekick, “Dim bn" 
Dunn. Dimlio will pro I ui hly pursue his 
obsession with reintroducing the II- 

B lus, even though lie failed it himself, 
lid lie, one wonders, scribble on his 
Christ mas card to Sir Monty: “It iiin’l 
Dunn rue no haitii‘7 
ft is also highly likely that Sir Monty 
will try to slip in age-iiiid-Mihjecl- 
hpCL'ine teacher t mining, even though 


nolHidy in his right mind wants it . Thus 
teachers in future will find “Knitting 
and bean-growing, 7 to 10-yen r-nlds". 
or ‘‘J’hysits, II to lK-yenr-olds; cut 
inmate nance, ESN only" stamped on 
their teaching certificate. With such a 
wide range of types of school and 
rapidly falling rolls in secondary 
sc fin ids local authorities will ignore it. 
and it will in any ease omit so much that 
is important. 

The level of resourcing will continue 
to decline, despite having readied 
desperation pitch in many schools. 
This is inevitable ns central funding if 
reduced mid locul authorities hccomc 
more afraid to raise extra money foi 
fear of government penalties. Sir Mon- 
ty will occasionally bring his head cm 
of the sand to announce that if onh 
incompetent teachers were fired af 
would he well. 

Prizes for 1983 are not too difficult 
to award 1 lie Most I magi native Use 
of MSC.' Money prize goes to He reford 
and Worcester mi ire, who, with more 
real cows per square yard than almost 
nny where else iti Engl and, used MSC 
loot to build a wooden cow with n 
plastic udder. Apparently the plastic 
udder was Swedish, so one point has to 
he deducted for allowing MSC cash to 
go ill) road Nevertheless it was n clever 


AiiSElvi 


Ted Wragg 

idea, and surely some British manufac- 
turing genius can pick up a government 
grant to build a plastic uJder factory 
uikI fill this anp in the market. 

The animal golden brn award for the 
two biggest boohs of 1983 is won this 
year by the MSC. First they tried to 
slop political education aiul raised the 
ugly spectre of censorship and repres- 
sion. Second when the Exeter College 
run into financial difficulties because 


DIARY 


Tales of a beaten 
Minister and 



'iuMfijf" i 

-3^ylrne vfc rget h o me for Christmas In 
^Jmiddle ages, m tJtefcyrtW.o season is . 
Rpletcy with-qualnt customs .'which the . 

eftloV . We< arc .served ;■ 
whattbe menu cans lm hure da sangll^r 

Kofiert^ wpfch ; a French don tells: me 
means ■fboar's it topes * 1 * bit like . : 

Brjhsh ^li V} • y..: 

| dtink and fcdt andpray a gxeat 
i dul^fior Uvingi' th« dead, ibe 
Church; iBcQiwcq ijnd her pmbq, and 
fOr nut dellnqU^t selves. (Deuidri 
riquiem .feeff- 
f'^gnoqu^ nosiro flacetn 
<£l ! tarictfrefam tt .nobU peccmaribus 
■ylfnjt heiirriuun.) It seems a; torafcwhat 
; 'juihjLQnHequest of the almighty. Un- 
;. i like the Church oIEngtand, the college 

I avoids praying for the High Court of 
' Parliament at This Time Assembled. 

Its only concession to Parliament 


from Asquith to Douglas-Hotne. It 
sounds as if H will sell well in the . 
current political climate and bebomtr 
required A level reading in no time. 

Though Lord Blake, concerned, ho 
; doubt for my moral welfare, attempts 
to surrouhd me with clerics (a father ir 
■ front of .me* a canon to my left) he 
*■ doesn’t entirely; succeed. T fall; Into 1 ' 
conversation with ap extremely bright 
classicist - who was at school with • 
Michael Heseltine, and reveals to me 
the psychological basis of the mid-life 
crisis from which our Minister of 
Defence is suffering. Apparently he 
was severely beaten at schbol on a 
number of occasions for walking into 
town wearing a green trilby. 

It is clear that the Government, 
which is currently agonizing over cor- 
poral punishpient, (a bit like the NGA 


unfortunate enough to have parents 
too feckless to object to flic barbarity. 
Michael Hesoltine should raise the 
matter in Cabinet and have the prac- 
tice banned in Us entirety. . .' 

' I discover to my astonishment that 
; the classics, which I used to teach tome 
decades ago, are by no means as dead 
in one schools as I had imagined them 
to be. Half my class seem still to be 

tnorhinn Si Mu avIrantJu 


- over how lo square the law of (he 
land with tbeir principles) should con- 
sult Michael over this knotty issue. . 


called Mr Jrincs [who presided over 
the place in the 1950s) they now have a 
real, High Tory, historian-peer called 


Sir Keith must have finished "con- 
sulting" on it by now and he can’t 
seriously be thinking of going ahead 
with his original scheme of concert* rat- 
ing physical assault by teachers In 



Michael Heseltine . . .school problem* 



degrees in the subject at St Mary's, 
Strawberry Hill, which has graduated 
. from a Catholic seminary to an adjunct 
of Suney University. 

We agree, that the most promising 
future foy the subject in higher educa- 
tion is in joint psychotherapy degrees, 
helping, with the aid of Greek myths, 
the likes of Michael Heseltine come to 
terms with the male menopause. Sir 
Peter Swinnerton-Dyer is on the look 
out for new ideas in continuing educa- 
tion to keep the universities afloat, and 
we both agree that this is a splendid 
one. 

In the meantime, 1 am assured that 
classics el Strawberry HUI remains 
much tadeotaod, especially from gen- 
teel young ladies who don’t like (be 
idea of going to a polytechnic. Out of 
politeness, l refrain from reminding 
my friend that Surrey University Itself 
developed out of a very much more 
tomoia and useful institution called 
Ballontca Polytechnic. 

I am particularly aware of ibis, since 

my mother, Who is moving robustly 
Into her octogenarian years, is an Old 
Bat. Lest some accuse mt of filial 
impiety, I hasten to assure folk that to 
be railed an Old Bat is the highest 
(XH&ible accolade in certain profes- 
rion*, especially that of health vi sit ins, 

I wak presenting health visitors with 
tfcgrces thnoAcr day - this time at 
, uis D , ank Polytechnic, which has 
inherited the same health visiting 
courte from which my mother gradu- 
ated, more thert.50 years ago. ft was 
aim tetter la. those days, since you 
couljJ.be a health visitor without being 
a nurse finl.and infected with medical 
mythoteCT of hospitals. : ■ . 

^ C4il ” their 

cbteFadyas (age over both narses and. 


there had been fewer Youth Training 
Scheme trainees than they had been 
led to believe, David Young had the 
cheek to accuse them of being inflexi- 
ble. It was, in fact, their very flexibility 
and willingness to move wholt^ 
hcartcdly into supporting YTS 
work that brought about their financial 
problems when a large number of 
the trainees the MSC had predicted 
failed io materialize. 

The Duftcst Local Authority 
Scheme prize goes to Croydon for its 

□ ' l to use blanket testing to root out 
schools and baa teachers. 
Teachers of remedial classes must 
already be putting in their bid for A 
stream groups next year. It is well 
known inut sume schools have a better 
endowed catchment area than others, 
and that some teachers teach classes of 
higher ability than others. None of the 
statistical techniques, such as multiple 
regression analysis or analysis of 
covariance, lisetf to “correct” or com- 
pensate for these initial and naturally 
occurring differences, is satisfactory. 
The Croydon scheme, if implemented, 
will only create ill-will, produce ft 
narrow Teaching for the test" kind of 
curriculum, and return the borough to 
the nineteenth century mid payment 
by results. 


doctors is that they've been members 
of the TUC since the turn of the 
century - iny address was just before 
Len Murray left the NGA in the lurch. 

I add point to the story by telling 
them that during the general strike in 
County Durham, my Old Bat mum 
was the only professional allowed 
through the miners' picket lines. I get 
the feeling that my audience, some of 
whom are fairly genteel young ladies, 
who might otherwise have eschewed a 
polytechnic and done classics at Straw- 
berry Hill, arc genuinely impressed 
that' sonic professions, at any rate, 
have always been on the side of the 
workers. 


Back to Queen’s. After mv classical 

aew^ouncUmerest 
in biotechnology. The subject used to 
be called “genetic manipulation", and 
the change in nomenclature was 
meant, partly, to signal the disappear- 
ance of ethical worries and the emerg- 
ence of a new industrial process which 
could change all our lives for the 
better. I’m sure that could well be. 

Bui I am warned over the main 
course that although researchers are 
quite properly pent about with all sons 
of rules about experimenting with the 
cells of rats there are no rules which 
®PP'y human cells. But then the 
cnglish, and their royalty, have always 
tosen more concerned about animals 
than people (the RSPCA, but the 
NSPCC) 1 suppose that’s why Sir 
Keith and the Government remain so 
complacent about the continuance of 
corporal punishment. 
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The hope for 1984, if hope is 
needed, is that most of our 400,000 
teachers will continue to do their job 
well, despite a minority of incompe- 
tent teachers who get the rest a fed 
name and provide ammunition for 
those hostile to education. Their 
achievements will largely pass unsung, 
though personally appreciated by 
those who benefit from a good educa- 
tion. 

Some politicians and certain sectors 
of the press will continue to attack 1 
maintained schools at every opportun- 
ity and often for little good reason. I 
hBve never understood why nurses 
have such a good press and teachers 
such a bad one. These are two caring 
professions, and there are probably 
proportionately no more bad teachers 
or bad schools than there are ineffec- 
tive nurses or poor hospitals. 

Can you imagine newspaper head- 
lines demanding the sacking of incom- 
petent nurses or doctors? Or some 
medical equivalent of Croydon l.c.a. 
proposing that geriatric wards should 
be closed down because they have 
more chronically sick people in them? 
There is only one course or action I can 
recommend to you if anyone should 
atinck your school unfairly in 1984. Hit 
them with your bedpan. 






a** - 



Across 


I Martin hopes to mix, (he 
'venr thing he hates ( 11 ) 
9 Relatively patronising 

19 In decimal It represents 
; pints (5) . . 

H Creature* -having srnall 


feel with a point at .each 
end (4) 

12 CWp* are heavenly like 
this! (8) • 

14 Eat oui7 (fi) 

16 Bxlont of one'i educa- 
tion (6) 

18 Reconciled to having 
.. had jo give up work (8) 


William van Straubenzee 

A New Year memo to my disting- 
uished successor as chairman of the 

Straubenzee. I’ve already advised him 
to complete the inquiry into the educa- 
tion and training or 16 to 19-year-olds. 
The other inquiry which we didn’t 
quite finish ana l hope he will, was on 
public records. 

I admit the subject was somewhat on 
the fringe of the committee’s terms of 
reference, (But since the committee 
interprets its own terms of reference.' 
that proved no problem.) We’d beard 
all our witnesses except one - Lord 
Blake , mv High Tory provost . I got the 
distinct feeling that he'd love to be 
sub-poenacd again. There’s a draft 
report in a bottom drawer somewhere; 
dressed up with Lord Blake's disting- 
uished evidence, it couldn't possibly be 
accused of bias. I hope the committee 
finishes that report too, 

Christopher Price 

tvitJ \\ >1 bv Rufus 


19 Experts break ihe case 

( 4 ) 

22 Hearing test (5) 

23 To argue can cause off- 
ence (7) 

24 Not only fair-weather 
soldiers, apparently (5, 
6) • 

Down 

2 In short, It’s an imposi- 
tion (5) . 

3 Hothead raised the 
stake (4) 

4 Bill of tore? (6) 

5 Allowed to go Into 
print? (8) 

6 Vessel avoided by poor 

sailors? • • ' 

. 7 Irate, took fopd Uf «• 

8 Tim ^wirite in. faf" 1 
13 Odd number (8). , 1 j»- 

Christmas Crpwword 
solution P«8« » 
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